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MY  OLD  FRIEND, 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 


PREFATOBT  NOTE 


This  story  was  written  some  ten  years  ago  and  was 
published  anonymously  (for  reasons  that  do  not  now 
exist),  first,  as  a  serial  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
later  in  book  form.  It  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  a  flattering  amount  of  curiosity  was  aroused 
as  to  its  authorship.  It  was  not  without  gratification 
that  I  saw  it  attributed  to  the  author  of  "  The  Bread- 
Winners."  Indeed,  I  felt  more  pride  in  this  sugges- 
tion than  confidence  in  the  perspicacity  of  those  who 
made  it.  "While  it  was  in  course  of  serial  publication 
a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years  wrote 
to  me :  "  I  am  reading  your  story  in  Lippincotfs  with 
great  interest."  I  attempted  to  parry  the  thrust,  but 
might  as  well  have  saved  myself  the  trouble.  There 
were  certain  earmarks  that  betrayed  me  to  those  who 
knew  me  best. 

The  published  criticisms  of  the  book  were  not 
uncomplimentary.  One  metropolitan  journal,  how- 
ever, questioned  the  author's  assumed  knowledge  of 

the  methods  of  New  York  newspapers.    It  said,  in 
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substance,  that  while  he  pretended  to  have  written 
a  story  of  journalistic  life,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
never  been  inside  of  a  newspaper  office.  The  author, 
I  may  say,  pretended  nothing,  but  had  at  the  time  of 
the  book's  appearance  been  a  New  York  journalist 
for  fifteen  years. 

J.  L.  G. 

Larchmont,  N.  y.,  September,  1897. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

When  Rush  Hurlstone  was  five  years  old,  he 
played  with  children  of  seven  and  eight ;  when  he 
was  ten,  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  and  fifteen  were 
his  companions ;  and  when  he  reached  the  mature 
age  of  fifteen,  his  friends  were  young  men  and 
maidens  of  eighteen  and  twenty.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  to 
find  him  at  twenty  in  love  with  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five.  Yet,  with  all  his  fondness  for  older  people, 
Rush  Hurlstone  was  not  a  particularly  serious  young 
man.  No  one  enjoyed  life  more  than  he;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  gayeties  of  life,  too, — so  well,  in  fact, 
that  at  one  time  his  family  had  fears  that  he  might 
fall  into  fast  ways  and  not  realize  the  brilliant  ex- 
pectations they  had  formed  for  him.  His  father 
dying  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  neither  of 
his  brothers  seeming  to  realize  the  situation,  though 
both  of  them  were  older  than  he,  he  left  college  and 
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went  to  work  at  once  to  settle  up  Ms  father's  affairs. 
Captain  Hurlstone  had  nothing  but  his  pay  to  live 
upon,  and  when  he  died  that  source  of  revenue  was 
cut  off.  The  mother  owned  the  house  she  lived  in 
at  Farmsted,  an  old-fashioned  New  York  village ; 
but  there  were  five  children,  including  Rush, — two 
older  boys,  John  and  Philip,  and  two  girls,  who 
were  younger  than  he,  Marion  and  Rosalind.  John 
was  in  the  army  with  his  father  as  a  volunteer.  He 
was  an  amiable,  popular,  selfish  fellow,  who  found 
his  lieutenant's  pay  hardly  suflicient  to  cover  his  own 
expenses  and  quite  inadequate  to  do  anything  to- 
wards meeting  those  of  the  family.  John  came 
home  with  a  negro  servant  and  two  horses  after  he 
was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  settled  down  to 
wait  for  something  to  turn  up.  Philip  was  studying 
law  in  Judge  Gunn's  office  in  Parmsted,  and  he 
intended  to  finish  his  course  let  come  what  would. 
There  were  still  two  years  before  him,  and  some 
one  must  pay  his  expenses, — he  didn't  know  who, 
and  he  didn't  care,  so  long  as  they  were  paid.  The 
girls,  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  respectively, 
had  their  education  yet  to  get.  If  Rush  remained 
at  college  (he  was  in  the  Junior  class),  he  realized 
that  he  would  not  only  be  putting  no  money  in  the 
family  purse,  but  would  be  depleting  that  small 
treasury:  so  he  came  home,  fully  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  that  should 
offer  itself.  Of  all  professions  in  the  world,  he 
preferred  that  of  journalism,  and,  the  Parmsted  Free 
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Lance  being  in  want  of  a  general  utility  man, — one 
who  could  do  all  the  necessary  reporting  for  a  weekly 
paper,  write  the  minor  editorials  and  the  'New  York 
letter,  and  think  himself  well  paid  on  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year, — he  applied  for  the 
situation  and  got  it.  There  was  no  competition  to 
speak  of.  A  crack-brained  auctioneer  with  a  weak- 
ness for  Shakespeare  made  a  formal  application  for 
the  post,  but  editor  Dwyer  said  that  the  love  of 
poetry  was  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  he  didn't  want 
any  one  spouting  Shakespeare  about  his  establish- 
ment. So  the  auctioneer  returned  to  his  block,  and 
Rush  Hurlstone  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  office  of  the  Free  Lance  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  The  journalistic  sense — the  news  sense 
— was  fiilly  developed  in  him  at  an  early  age,  and 
he  easily  filled  the  columns  of  his  journal  with 
original  accounts  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
good  people  of  Farmsted.  Before  long  his  local 
stories  began  to  be  largely  copied  by  the  State 
papers,  and  the  Free  Lance  got  a  reputation  that  it 
had  never  had  before :  the  column  of  "  Glittering 
Generalities"  glittered  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
As  for  the  New  York  letter,  it  would  have  astonished 
the  New  Yorkers  had  they  read  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Rush  thought  he  had  learned 
all  of  his  profession  that  was  to  be  learned  on  the 
Free  Lance.  There  was  not  a  department  of  the 
paper  to  which  he  had  not  contributed ;  and  he  had 
even  learned  to  "  stick  type,"  that  he  might  say  that 
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he  had  done  as  much  in  the  way  of  newspaper  work 
as  Franklin  did.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  his  hero, 
and  he  sincerely  wished  that  his  father  had  named 
him  Franklin,  instead  of  after  that  other  distinguished 
Philadelphian,  Benjamin  Rush. 

New  York  was  the  goal  towards  which  his  mind 
turned,  and  he  determined  to  try  his  luck  at  getting 
on  a  paper  in  that  city.  He  had  fully  determined 
to  succeed  in  his  profession,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
to  prevent  success.  How  to  get  his  foot  on  the  first 
Btep  was  the  serious  question.  That  once  accom- 
plished, he  feared  nothing,  for  he  had  a  sublime 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  hard  work  supported  by 
enthusiasm. 

Judge  Gunn,  who  for  a  country  lawyer  had  quite 
an  extensive  acquaintance  in  New  York,  knew  a 
man  on  one  of  the  great  dailies.  The  Dawn^  and 
gave  Rush  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him.  He 
didn't  know  in  exactly  what  department  his  friend 
belonged,  but  was  sure  that  he  was  an  editor  of  some 
sort.  This  surmise  proved  correct.  Mr.  James  Spar 
was  the  shipping-news  editor,  and  had  about  as  much 
idea  of  the  wants  and  management  of  the  other 
departments  as  Judge  Gunn  himself.  However,  he 
was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and,  being  struck  by  the 
handsome  young  face  of  Rush  Hurlstone,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  out,  if  necessary,  to  aid  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  talked  over  the  chances  of 
journalism  with  the  young  man,  and  did  his  best  to 
discourage  him.   ^'  A  journalist's  life  is  a  dog's  life," 
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said  he.  "  You  are  always  somebody^s  slave :  you 
must  go  where  you  are  bid  and  do  as  you  are  told. 
You  must  turn  night  into  day  and  work  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  You  may  do  your 
best  and  get  no  thanks  for  it,  and  though  what  you 
write  may  make  people  talk,  they  will  never  know 
who  it  was  that  wrote  it.  All  the  credit  goes  to  the 
paper,  or  to  John  Gasper  Plummett,  the  proprietor. 
And  what  are  the  rewards  of  journalism  ?  Perhaps 
you  will  make  twenty  dollars  a  week  after  a  while, 
if  you  are  clever;  and  you  may  hope  some  time, 
when  you  are  a  middle-aged  man,  to  work  up  to  an 
editorial  position  at  sixty  dollars  a  week.  I  have 
been  here  five-and-twenty  years,  and  my  salary  is 
forty-five  dollars  a  week.  I  have  a  vtdfe  and  four 
children,  three  of  whom  take  care  of  themselves, 
for  which  I  thank  heaven,  as  it's  not  much  that  I 
could  do  for  them.  The  youngest,  poor  girl,  is 
home  with  two  fatherless  little  ones;  but  she  is 
welcome :  I  don't  complain.  I  only  tell  you  what 
this  profession  is  that  looks  so  attractive  to  you  and 
to  other  young  fellows." 

"  But  look  at  Horace  Greeley,  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, Henry  J.  Raymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  half 
a  dozen  others :  what  of  them  ?  They  have  found 
better  rewards  than  those  you  mention,"  replied 
Eush,  still  undaunted. 

"  To  be  sure,  journalism  rewarded  them  well ;  but 
they  are  the  exceptions." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  be  an  exception  ?    At  any 
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rate,  I  am  eager  for  the  fray,  and  willing  to  take  the 
chances.'^ 

"  I  see  you  are  not  to  be  discouraged.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  journalistic 
success, — that  you  will  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  ?" 

"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  any  success,  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  I  am  ready  to  break  the  ground, 
as  better  men  have  done  before  me.^'  And  Rush 
buttoned  his  coat  and  straightened  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  as  though  it  were  manual  labor  with 
a  crow-bar  and  pickaxe  that  lay  before  him,  rather 
than  brain-work  with  a  pen  as  his  tool. 

"  Come  along,  then,^^  said  kind  old  Mr.  Spar :  "  I 
will  introduce  you  to  the  city  editor.  Every  one  has 
to  go  through  his  mill.  It  is  like  that  of  the  gods : 
it  grinds  slowly,  and  it  grinds  exceedingly  small.'^ 

"  I  follow,'^  said  Rush.    "  Show  me  the  miller.'* 

The  place  in  which  this  conversation  was  held  was 
a  gloomy  anteroom  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  wind- 
ing iron  stairs.  There  were  half  a  dozen  people 
sitting  there,  some  writing  at  a  rickety  round  table ; 
others  looking  over  the  files  of  newspapers  on  the 
racks ;  others  still  coming  and  going  on  errands  of 
various  sorts;  telegraph-boys,  people  with  grievances 
they  wanted  to  air,  cranks  with  patent  flying-machines 
they  insisted  upon  exhibiting,  and  indignant  poli- 
ticians who  wanted  to  know  if  the  managing  editor 
was  in.  To  all  of  these  the  old  door-keeper  was 
most  polite.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  temper, 
though  he  was  sorely  tried  at  times.    He  seemed  to 
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know  his  business  thoroughly,  yet  he  was  always  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  person  asked  for  was  in  or 
not.  He  was  quite  willing,  however,  to  go  and  see, 
if  the  gentleman  would  only  be  good  enough  to  tell 
him  his  name  and  business.  Fifty  times  an  hour 
he  had  to  unlock  the  glass  door  that  led  to  the 
mysteries  inside  and  closed  with  a  spring  behind 
him;  and  as  often  when  he  returned  he  had  to 
extract  the  keys  from  the  depths  of  his  pocket  (an 
operation  which  he  always  performed  with  the  air 
of  a  discoverer)  and  unlock  the  portal.  There  was 
a  sort  of  pitying  expression  in  his  eyes  as  he  ushered 
Mr.  Spar  and  Rush  through  that  little  door ;  and  he 
shook  his  head  doubtfully  and  spat  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco-juice  on  the  mat  as  the  door  clicked  behind 
them.  The  narrow  way  was  lighted  through  glass 
partitions,  but  it  was  only  a  step  to  the  city  editor's 
room, — the  city  editor's  den  would  best  describe  it. 
The  place  was  only  big  enough  to  hold  a  desk,  a 
chair,  and  a  reporter.  It  was  lighted  with  gas, 
though  the  time  was  high  noon.  The  editor  sat  at 
his  desk  and  was  busily  engaged  talking  with  some- 
body at  the  other  end  of  a  rubber  tube :  "  All  the 
Great  Jones  Street  fire  copy  has  gone  up,"  he 
shouted.  "Put  a  display  head  over  it,  and  send 
down  galley-proof.  Be  sure  and  kill  The  Widow 
Mulligan's  Baby."  Then,  after  a  moment's  listen- 
ing, "All  right;  good-by."  Turning  round,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Well,  Mr.  Spar,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Anything  wrong  at  Quarantine  ?" 
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"  No,  Mr.  Musgrave ;  it's  all  quiet  down  there  at 
present,  tliough  there  ought  to  be  some  news.  The 
Catalopia  is  over  due.  But  I  came  here  on  other 
business  this  morning.  I  want  to  introduce  my 
young  friend  Mr.  Rush  Hurlstone,  of  Farmsted, 
who  wishes  to  enter  the  ranks  of  New  York  jour- 
nalists.'' 

"  Another  victim,"  said  Mr.  Musgrave,  laughing 
good-naturedly.  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  lose  that  healthy 
coloring  before  you  have  been  at  this  work  long." 

Rush  looked  at  the  slight  figure  and  pale  face  of 
the  city  editor,  made  paler  by  a  dark  beard  and 
moustache,'  and  then  at  the  whiter  rims  around  his 
eyes,  and  wondered  whethei  journalism  would  have 
that  efiect  upon  his  robust  constitution. 

"I'm  pretty  tough.  It  would  take  something 
harder  than  reporting  to  knock  me  out,"  he  replied, 
with  the  confidence  of  youth. 

"  I'm  pretty  tough  myself,  or  I  shouldn't  be  alive 
to-day.  So  you  want  to  be  a  journalist,  and  you  are 
a  fi*iend  of  Mr.  Spar?  We're  pretty  full  just  now, 
and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  going  on.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  a  chance  if  one  occurs. 
You  may  report  here  to-morrow  at  half-past  eleven. 
Send  in  your  card,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
give  you  to  do,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  Hope 
you'll  like  your  new  profession.  Good-morning, 
Mr.  Hurlstone;  Mr.  Spar,  adieu. — Now,  O'Brien, 
what  is  it?  You  couldn't  see  Senator  Miggins? 
Nonsense !    You  must  see  Senator  Miggins  and 
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make  him  talk.  If  the  man  at  the  front  door  won't 
let  you  in,  go  in  through  the  area ;  but  see  him  you 
must/^ 

"  That  was  soon  settled,  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Spar,'' 
said  Eush,  as  they  passed  out.  "  And  now  for  work. 
I  wish  Mr.  Musgrave  had  said  to  begin  to-day.  I 
am  so  eager  to  begin  that  it  seems  like  an  eternity 
till  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time  PU  look  for 
lodgings.  The  Astor  House  is  rather  expensive  for 
a  reporter.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  hope  you'll  never  have  reason  to  repent  it." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  shall,"  said  Mr.  Spar,  shaking 
the  young  man  by  the  hand.  "  Let  me  know  how 
you  are  getting  along.    Good  luck  to  you." 

The  old  door-keeper  fiimbled  for  his  keys,  and 
let  Rush  out  into  the  anteroom  again;  and  again 
he  shook  his  head  deprecatingly  as  the  young  man 
ran  lightly  down  the  winding  stairs.  Before  dinner- 
time he  had  found  a  very  comfortable  room  with  a 
French  family  in  West  Eleventh  Street.  Everything 
about  the  place  was  neat  as  wax ;  and  he  bargained 
for  a  third-story  room  looking  out  into  a  pretty 
front  yard, — one  of  the  few  in  New  York.  The 
landlady,  who  was  pleased  with  his  frank  manner 
and  amused  by  his  broken  French,  made  a  good 
arrangement  with  him,  which  included  a  cup  of  cafi 
au  lait  and  a  roll  in  the  morning.  His  lunch  and 
dinner  he  would  get  wherever  he  happened  to  be. 
A  newspaper  man's  lunch  is  virtually  his  breakfast, 
for  if  he  does  not  get  to  bed  before  half-past  two  or 
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three  in  the  morning  he  is  not  likely  to  be  up  and 
out  much  before  noon. 

After  writing  a  few  lines  home  to  tell  his  mother 
of  his  good  luck.  Rush  strolled  out  into  the  street, 
crossed  over  to  Union  Square,  and  sat  down  upon 
one  of  the  benches  there  to  think  over  the  situation. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  been  at  college  for  two  years, 
and  had  worked  as  an  independent  man  on  the 
Farmsted  Free  Lance^  but  he  had  never  felt  the  per- 
fect emancipation  from  all  restraint  that  he  realized 
at  this  moment.  At  college  he  was  little  more  than 
a  school-boy,  and  on  the  Free  Lance  he  had  lived 
at  home ;  but  now  he  had  cut  adrift  and  was  about 
to  set  up  for  himself.  With  all  his  elation,  a  touch 
of  home-sickness  came  over  him,  and  for  a  moment 
he  felt  a  wild  desire  to  take  a  late  train  and  surprise 
the  folks  at  Farmsted.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  wanted 
to  see  them  so  much,  but  they  would  be  so  delighted 
to  see  him!  However,  he  gave  up  that  idea,  and 
became  interested  in  looking  at  the  people  around 
him,  until  his  country  appetite  warned  him  that  it 
was  time  to  get  something  to  eat. 

He  knew  the  principal  streets  and  hotels  of  New 
York,  but  he  had  only  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  of 
the  city,  and  of  anything  off  the  beaten  track  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  Setting  out  in  quest  of  a 
restaurant,  he  walked  down  Fourth  Avenue  from 
Fourteenth  Street  until  he  came  to  a  place  where  a 
sign  at  the  door  announced  "  French  and  Italian  Res- 
taurant.   Table-d'hote  dinner,  with  wine,  75  cents. 
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Macaroni  a  specialty."  Going  up  a  flight  of  stairs, 
he  entered  a  room  at  one  end  of  which  a  black-eyed, 
curly-haired  Italian  sat  at  a  desk  making  change. 
On  either  side  were  rows  of  little  tables,  between 
which  dexterous  waiters  bearing  aloft  dishes  of 
smoking  viands  hurried  to  and  fro.  Rush  Hurlstone 
was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  a  new  experience. 
When  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  a  place, 
he  took  in  the  habits  of  its  fi'equenters  at  a  glance, 
and  did  as  they  did.  It  troubled  him  for  a  moment 
to  know  whether  any  language  except  Italian  was 
spoken,  but,  remembering  that  many  Italians  speak 
French,  he  was  just  about  to  hail  a  waiter  in  the 
latter  language,  when  the  man  called  out  to  him, 
in  excellent  English, — 

"  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Rush  seated  himself  at  one  of  the  little  tables, 
and  took  up  a  bill  of  fare,  still  firmly  believing  that 
he  would  have  to  give  his  orders  in  French;  but 
before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  he  would 
have,  a  dish  of  steaming  soup  was  laid  before  him. 
This  was  followed  by  fish  and  meat,  and  then  a 
heaped-up  plate  of  macaroni  with  its  savory  sauce, 
topped  with  Parmesan  cheese.  The  only  macaroni 
Rush  had  ever  eaten  before  was  the  sort  best  known 
in  American  country  towns,  which  is  covered  with 
slices  of  cheese  and^aked  in  an  oven.  The  English 
call  it cheese-pudding,"  and  serve  it  after  the  salad. 
The  Italian  spaghetti  was  new  to  him ;  but  he  saw 
an  Italian  eating  it  at  an  opposite  table,  and  followed 
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his  example  with  something  of  the  sensations  of  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh  when  he  first  lighted  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  He  wound  the  slippery  ropes  around  his 
fork,  and  finally  ate  them  with  as  much  enjoyment 
as  if  seventy-five-cent  dinners  in  Italian  restaurants 
had  made  a  part  of  his  every-day  life.  Birds,  salad, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  coffee  followed,  in  easy  succession. 
Everything  tasted  good  except  the  wine,  which  was 
of  the  watered  California  variety ;  and  when  he  lighted 
his  cigar— young  men  did  not  smoke  cigarettes  in 
those  days,  as  they  do  now — he  felt  that  he  had 
dined  well. 

Having  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  he  called  for 
The  Evening  Post,  and  when  he  had  read  all  the  news 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  that  it  was  half- 
past  seven.  He  had  thought  it  must  be  at  least  nine. 
"What  could  he  do  to  kill  time  ?  Go  to  the  theatre, 
or,  better,  to  the  opera,  if  it  was  an  opera  -night ; 
for  if  there  was  one  thing  he  loved  above  another 
it  was  music.  Turning  to  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Post,  he  found  that  it  was  evidently  a  gala 
night,  for  he  read, — 

ENGAGEMENT  EXTRAOKDIN AKY ! 

Mr.  Max  Maxmann  has  the  honor  to  announce  that  he  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  distinguished  American  prima  donna 

MISS  HELEN  KNOWLTON, 

for  a  few  nights  only,  previous  to  her  departure  for  Europe.  This, 
Wednesday  evening,  "  La  Traviata."  Miss  Knowlton  in  her  great 
rdle  of  Violetta.    Seats  may  be  secured  at  the  box-office. 
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'  Traviata,'  the  story  of  Dumas'  '  Dame  aux 
Camelias/ "  said  Eush  to  himself,  and  Miss 
Knowlton  as  Violetta.  Just  the  thing!  I  have 
never  heard  her,  and  they  say  she  is  fine."  So  he 
walked  around  to  the  Academy,  bought  a  good  seat 
for  two  dollars,  and  settled  down  for  an  evening  of 
solid  pleasure.  Every  note  of  the  overture  was  a 
treat  to  him.  He  knew  enough  of  music  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  that  now-despised  opera,  and 
he  wondered  how  the  people  who  had  the  boxes 
could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  come  so  late.  But 
he  enjoyed  seeing  them  come  in,  and  he  was' quite 
enchanted  with  the  pretty  girls  who  graced  the  front 
rows.  The  scene  is  beautiful  enough  even  to  old 
opera-goers,  for  there  is  no  theatre  in  the  world 
that  shows  off  an  audience  as  does  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  it  must  have  been  simply  dazzling  to  an 
impressionable  young  man  to  whom  it  was  all  new. 
The  last  notes  of  the  overture  died  away,  and  the 
great  curtain  rolled  up,  showing  the  room  in  Vio- 
letta's  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  story 
of  the  opera:  enough  to  say  that  Eush  Hurlstone 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  and  ears.  The  music 
entranced  him,  and  the  prima  donna  turned  his  brain. 
Before  the  opera  was  over  he  was  madly  in  love. 
He  had  been  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  charms 
of  the  gentler  sex  ever  since  he  left  off  petticoats, 
but  this  was  something  new.  He  had  never  felt  this 
sensation  before.  He  wanted  to  kill  the  tenor — a 
mild-eyed  Signor  Messalini — and  tear  the  divine 
h  2* 
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Violetta  from  his  arms.  Altogether,  he  was  beside 
himself.  It  was  an  extreme  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  Do  you  believe  such  a  fire  is  certain  to  die 
out  as  quickly  as  it  is  kindled  ?  Read  the  following 
pages,  and  you  will  know  better. 

If  the  departing  audience  had  not  begun  to  walk 
over  his  feet  and  to  express  itself  rather  vigorously 
at  the  stupid  manner  in  which  he  sat  in  his  seat  after 
the  curtain  was  rung  down,  Rush  Hurlstone  would 
probably  have  remained  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
till  morning.  After  having  nearly  upset  a  tall,  near- 
sighted young  man,  and  having  held  a  stout  elderly 
lady  on  his  instep  for  half  a  minute.  Rush  collected 
his  scattered  wits,  and  soon  found  himself  under  the 
calm  evening  sky  that  hung  over  Irving  Place.  The 
one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  prima 
donna  he  had  just  seen,  and  whom  he  must  see 
again  before  he  could  return  to  his  lodgings  in  West 
Eleventh  Street.  But  how  was  he  to  see  a  person 
so  hedged  about  ?  The  stage  door !  She  must  come 
through  that  passage  to  take  her  carriage,  and  as 
she  passed  him  he  could  catch  one  more  glance  of 
her  bewitching  face. 

A  few  words  of  inquiry  brought  him  to  the  spot. 
A  coach  was  drawn  up  by  the  sidewalk, — her  coach ! 
He  knew  it  instinctively,  and  there  was  a  large 
street-lamp  burning  right  at  its  door.  He  would 
make  believe  that  he  was  getting  a  light  for  his 
cigar,  and  would  be  standing  in  front  of  the  coach 
as  she  put  her  dainty  foot  upon  the  step.  Leaning 
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against  the  iron  fence  at  the  entrance  to  the  stage 
door  were  two  dark-browed  men  conversing  in 
Italian.  A  couple  of  fashionably-dressed  young  fel- 
lows stood  on  the  opposite  side.  Half  a  dozen  passers- 
by  stopped  when  they  saw  the  coach.  "  Knowlton 
will  be  coming  out  in  a  minute/'  said  one  of  them : 
"let  us  wait."  "Knowlton"  he  called  her,  with- 
out any  Miss  or  Mademoiselle.  Rush's  fingers 
closed  over  his  walking-stick;  he  had  half  a  mind 
to  rap  the  speaker  across  the  face  for  his  insolence. 
There  was  a  creaking  of  the  stage  door,  and  by 
the  wind-blown  light  a  female  figure  was  seen  emer- 
ging. The  heart  of  the  country  boy  stood  still. 
But  the  figure  stopped,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  in  Italian  with  the  two  dark-browed  men, 
took  the  arm  of  one  of  them  and  set  off*  in  the 
direction  of  Third  Avenue.  It  was  only  one  of  the 
chorus-girls  going  home  with  her  husband,  who  kept 
a  little  cigar-store  around  the  corner.  More  chorus- 
girls,  with  little  bags  in  their  hands,  came  through 
the  door  and  disappeared  in  the  same  direction, 
some  with  chorus-men  by  their  sides,  others  alone. 
After  standing  out  in  the  chilly  night  air  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Rush  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  stage  door  flung  wide  open.  The  fashionably- 
dressed  young  men  straightened  their  neckties ;  the 
others  leaned  eagerly  forward ;  the  remaining  dark- 
browed  Italian  cuffed  ^  street  Arab  who  stood  in  the 
way;  there  was  a  sudden  perfume  of  roses;  a  hand- 
some young  man  in  evening  dress,  with  a  h'ght  over- 
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coat  hanging  gracefully  over  his  arm,  and  two 
enormous  bouquets  in  his  hand,  stepped  out  into 
Fourteenth  Street,  immediately  followed  by  some- 
thing completely  enveloped  in  white  fiir  and  lace, 
Avhich  hurried  to  the  carriage,  followed  by  an  elderly 
lady  in  black,  attended  by  a  French  maid  carrying  a 
black  bag  in  her  hand.  Tb  e  stage  door-keeper  ran 
after  them,  hat  in  hand. 

"  What  shall  be  done  with  the  flowers,  the  baskets, 
and  the  stands     he  inquired  of  the  elderly  lady. 

"  Send  them  around  to  the  house  in  a  cart :  we 
can't  take  them  with  us.'' 

Bang !  slam !  What  was  that  loud  report  ?  Noth- 
ing,— only  the  quick  shutting  of  the  carriage  door. 
The  coachman  snapped  his  whip,  the  horses  sprang 
forward,  and  in  a  second  the  carriage  had  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  Irving  Place ;  and  Rush  had 
not  caught  as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiftil 
face.  His  first  impulse  was  to  run  after  it  at  full 
speed;  but  he  remembered  that  he  was  in  New 
York,  and  not  in  Farmsted,  and  that  he  might  be 
arrested  as  a  lunatic  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 

"By  Jove,  Harry,"  said  one  of  the  well-dressed 
young  men  to  the  other,  "  she  didn't  see  us  at  all.'' 

"  I  didn't  suppose  she  would.  Bob,"  said  the  other ; 
but  I  thought  we  might  have  seen  her." 

"  That  isn't  the  worst  of  it :  our  flowers  are  going 
round  to  the  house  in  a  cart  with  the  rest  of  them. 
What  fools  we  are!  Well,  come  along,  old  boy; 
let's  go  to  Del's  anrl  be  happy."    And  Bob  took 
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Harry's  arm,  and  the  two  sauntered  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Union  Square. 

"  Fin  one  of  the  fools,"  said  Rush  to  himself,  and 
he,  too,  turned  his  face  in  the  same  direction. 

There  was  a  sharp  wind  blowing  up  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  he  raised  his  hat  that  it  might  cool  his 
throbbing  brow.  The  very  thought  of  the  room  in 
West  Eleventh  Street  stifled  him.  He  must  move 
about  out  under  the  stars :  perhaps  he  could  walk 
off  his  excitement.  Around  and  around  Union 
Square  he  went,  at  a  rate  that  would  have  astonished 
a  professional  walker.  His  legs  were  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  his  thoughts,  and  it  put  their  agility  to  the 
test.  After  he  had  circumnavigated  the  square  for 
nearly  two  hours,  a  policeman  hailed  him  with,  "  I 
say,  young  feller,  you  must  have  walked  ^em  off  by 
this  time.    Don't  you  think  you'd  better  move  on  ?" 

The  sound  of  a  voice  speaking  directly  to  him 
aroused  Rush  from  the  spell  that  seemed  to  be  upon 
him.  He  looked  at  his  watch  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  saw  that  it  was  just  half-past  two. 

"  You're  quite  right,'^  said  he  to  the  policeman  : 
"I  think  it's  about  time  for  me  to  turn  in.''  And 
then  he  added  to  himself,  Well,  I  have  begun  to 
keep  newspaper  hours  with  a  vengeance !"  In  a  few 
moments  he  was  at  his  lodgings,  and  by  four  o'clock 
was  sleeping  as  soundly  and  sweetly  as  a  child. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Punctually  on  the  stroke  of  half-past  eleven  Rush 
was  climbing  the  iron  stairs  at  the  office  of  The 
Dawn.  The  old  door-keeper  recognized  him,  and 
gave  him  a  pleasant Good-morning,  sir/'  as  Rush 
handed  him  his  card  to  take  in  to  Mr.  Musgrave. 
In  a  moment  the  old  man  returned. 

"  Will  you  please  be  seated,  sir,  Mr.  Musgrave 
says." 

So  Rush  sat  down  at  the  round  table  and  toyed 
with  one  of  the  red-handled  pen-holders  that  lay 
there,  impatient  to  get  his  first  assignment.  He  was 
so  sure  that  he  would  hear  from  Mr.  Musgrave 
immediately  that  he  would  not  sit  full  back  on  his 
chair,  but  hovered  on  the  edge  of  it,  ready  to  jump 
the  moment  he  heard  his  name  called.  Half  an 
hour  passed  by,  and  the  edge  of  the  hard  chair  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable,  so  he  seated  himself  well 
against  the  back.  Another  half-hour,  and  he  thought, 
"  There  are  probably  a  number  ahead  of  me :  my 
turn  is  sure  to  come  before  long."  So  he  took  a 
^py  of  The  Dawn  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
read  all  the  long  local  stories.  He  had  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  office  in  time  that  he 
had  read  only  the  head-lines  before.  After  reading 
several  columns  carefully  through,  he  began  to  fidget 
22 
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and  to  wonder  what  it  all  meant.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  half-past  one.  Calling  the  door-keeper 
to  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  remind  Mr.  Musgrave  that  he  was  there.  The 
old  man  told  him  that  Mr.  Musgrave  had  just  gone  to 
luncheon  and  would  not  return  before  half-past  two. 

Rush  had  eaten  a  late  breakfast,  so  he  was  not 
hungry;  but  he  was  very  nervous  and  tired.  He 
had  been  unusually  excited  the  night  before,  and  had 
slept  but  a  few  hours,  and  this  waiting  was  very 
tedious.  However,  he  was  there,  and  there  he  meant 
to  stay  till  he  got  some  word  from  Mr.  Musgrave. 
He  read  all  the  editorials,  and  was  half  through  the 
advertising  columns  by  half-past  two.  Still  no  word 
from  inside.  Every  stroke  of  the  bell  on  the  city 
editor's  desk  made  him  start,  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  he  did  not  hear  his  name  mentioned. 
Finally,  nearly  stifled  by  the  bad  air,  and  worn  out 
by  sitting  so  long,  Rush  made  a  bold  push  and  sent 
in  word  again,  to  which  the  reply  came  that  there 
was  "  nothing  for  Mr.  Hurlstone  to-day.''  It  was 
then  about  five  o'clock,  and  raining  hard  :  so  Rush 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  felt  rather  blue.  He  thought 
of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  knew  that  just  at  that 
time  they  were  sitting  around  a  crackling  wood  fire 
in  the  library,  waiting  for  Sarah  to  announce  that 
tea  was  served.  This  reminded  him  that  he  had 
not  broken  his  fast  in  several  long  hours:  so  he 
jumped  on  the  front  platform  of  a  Fourth  Avenue 
car,  that  he  might  get  the  fresh  air  (he  did  not 
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mind  the  rain),  and  rode  up  to  the  Italian  restaurant 
where  he  had  dined  the  night  before.  Like  many  a 
man  before  him,  he  felt  better  after  he  had  dined, 
and  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  opera  again. 
To  his  disgust,  he  found  that  opera  was  given  only 
every  other  night.  If  he  could  not  go  to  the  opera, 
he  could  at  least  go  around  to  Irving  Place  and  look 
at  the  building  which  only  the  night  before  had  been 
so  glorified  in  his  eyes.  So  he  walked  around  to 
that  historic  pile  of  yellow  brick,  and  sat  down 
under  the  portico  and  smoked  his  after-dinner  cigar 
in  the  cool  night  air,  out  of  the  rain.  He  derived  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  this  indulgence,  but 
thought  that  a  visit  to  the  stage- door  would  not  be 
without  its  attractions.  Through  that  mysterious 
portal  he  saw  a  light  gleaming.  "  How  very  jolly  it 
would  be  to  see  inside  of  that  place !  I  wonder  how 
I  could  manage  it,"  he  thought,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  at  the  door.  To  his  surprise,  it 
opened  with  a  bang,  and  a  man  shouted  at  him, 
"  What  are  you  standing  out  there  for  ?  "Why  don't 
you  come  in  ?"  This  seemed  like  fate :  so,  somewhat 
mystified,  he  walked  boldly  inside.  The  place  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  the  man  was  not  to  be  seen. 
"  Small  loss,"  thought  Rush,  as  he  felt  his  way 
cautiously  among  the  scenery. 

The  first  thing  he  knew,  his  hat  was  knocked  off. 
Halloo !"  he   exclaimed.    "  Who  threw  that 
brick  ?" 

Before  he  had  time  to  look  for  his  hat,  a  young 
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lady  in  very  scanty  clothing  picked  it  up  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

"  I  knocked  it  oS  with  the  toe  of  my  slipper.  Vm 
very  sorry.    1  did  not  see  you/'  said  she. 

Rush  took  the  hat,  thanked  her,  and  told  her  it 
was  all  right,  and  at  the  same  time  he  wondered  if 
the  Academy  stage  was  given  over  to  a  Jardin 
Mabille''  performance  on  the  nights  when  there  was 
no  opera. 

"  Might  I  ask  what  is  going  on  he  said  to  the 
scantily-dressed  young  woman,  who  he  had  discov- 
ered was  a  very  pretty  Italian  hallet-girl. 

''It  is  the  rehearsal  for  the  new  ballet,''  she 
answered,  in  slightly  broken  English,  "  and  I  was 
just  practising  my  new  pas  when  your  hat  got  in 
my  way.  It  is  a  very  pretty  ballet, — '  The  Water- 
Sprite.'    Have  you  been  to  the  rehearsals  before  ?" 

"No;  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure.  Are  you 
rehearsing  alone  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  don't  you  hear  them  on  the  stage  ? 
The  music  hasn't  begun  yet :  they  are  just  exercising. 
Do  you  dance?" 

"  I  might  pull  through  a  Virginia  reel  with  a  good 
partner,"  answered  Rush. 

"  I  don't  know  that  dance.  Is  it  for  the  ballet  ?" 
said  she,  passing  her  foot  over  her  head  just  for 
practice. 

"No;  it's  not  a  ballet.  Take  care!  you'll  fall," 
said  Rush,  who  had  never  seen  a  woman  stand  on 
one  leg  so  long,  putting  out  his  hand  to  steady  her. 

B  3 
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She  poked  liim  playfully  in  the  ribs  with  her 
slippered  toe.  ''You  don't  know  much  about  the 
ballet,  or  you  would  not  think  that  anything.  I  can 
put  my  leg  straight  up  in  the  air  and  come  down 
the  stage  on  one  foot.  I  get  a  call  for  that  every 
night.    Haven't  you  ever  seen  me  do  it 

"  That  is  a  pleasure  still  in  store  for  me/'  answered 
Rush,  with  a  gallant  bow. 

"Hark!  "said  the  dancer,  leaning  forward.  "Didn't 
you  hear  old  ITarini  rap  on  his  violin  ?    I  must  fly." 

"  Before  you  go,  pray  let  me  know  the  name  of 
the  charming  young  lady  whose  agility  was  the 
occasion  of  this  pleasant  acquaintance." 

"You  don't  know  me?  "What  a  strange  fellow ! 
I  am  Leoni !  Come,  follow  me,  if  you  want  to  see 
the  rehearsal."  And,  taking  his  hand,  she  led  him 
in  and  out  among  the  dusty  scenes,  and  finally 
stationed  him  in  the  wings  in  full  view  of  the  stage, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  two  large  gas-jets  in  the 
centre.  A  queer-looking  old  man,  in  a  swallow-tail 
coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  stood  ready  with  his 
violin  under  his  arm.  By  his  side  was  an  eminently 
respectable-looking  woman  in  a  plain  stuff  gown 
and  bonnet. 

"Now,  ladies,  are  you  ready?"  said  she;  and, 
touching  the  old  man  gently,  "  Signor  Narini,  begin, 
if  you  please."  Then,  beating  time  vigorously  with 
her  foot,  she  sang,  "  One,  two,  three."  A  row  of 
legs  was  lifted  towards  Rush,  who  began  to  feel  very 
much  as  though  he  were  playing  the  role  of  Peeping 
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Tom.  "  See-saw"  went  the  violin  in  the  most  marked 
time,  followed  by  the  voice  of  the  woman  and  the 
sharp  beating  of  her  foot  on  the  bare  boards.  Rush 
had  seen  ballet-dancing  before,  but  never  in  such 
queer  costumes.  There  were  no  two  alike.  All  the 
dancers  wore  short  skirts,  but  from  the  waist  up 
they  were  covered  with  dressing-sacques  of  every 
conceivable  style,  except  one  who  had  on  an  ordinary 
black  bodice  and  a  black  bonnet  with  a  long  crepe 
veil,  which  floated  out  behind  her  as  she  came 
tripping  down  the  stage.  Some  had  on  old  tights, 
others  their  usual  stockings.  The  woman  who  was 
rehearsing  them  was  the  most  energetic  person  Rush 
had  ever  seen.  She  not  only  sang  all  the  music,  but 
she  beat  time  with  her  hands  and  feet,  and  whenever 
a  particularly  difficult  step  occurred  she  picked  up 
her  petticoats  and  danced  it  with  the  girls, — "  ladies" 
she  called  them.  If  they  showed  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, they  had  to  dance  it  all  over  again.  Rush 
had  never  had  such  a  treat  in  his  life.  He  enjoyed 
every  note  of  Signor  Narini's  music,  and  every  step 
of  the  coryphees.  But  where  was  his  agile  friend  ? 
Ah,  there  she  stood  in  the  opposite  wings,  watching 
the  trainer  intently.  The  coryphees  made  a  back- 
ward movement,  Signor  Narini  played  a  flourish, 
and  Leoni  bounded  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Away 
flew  Signor  Narini's  fingers  over  the  strings,  and 
away  flew  Leoni  around  the  stage ;  then  the  music 
slowed  up,  and  the  dancer  came  down  the  stage  in  a 
series  of  courtesies;  then  she  pirouetted  around  on 
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her  toes,  and  finally  drew  up  in  the  centre,  and, 
placing  one  foot  as  high  over  her  head  as  she  could 
get  it,  wriggled  down  to  the  fooWights  on  the  toe 
of  the  other  slipper.  It  was  a  difficult  task  well 
done.  Warini  rapped  on  the  back  of  his  violin  with 
his  bow,  and  Mme.  Kathi  Lanner — for  it  was  no  less 
a  personage  training  the  ballet — clapped  her  hands 
delightedly,  while  Rush  joined  in  the  applause  from 
the  wings.  Leoni  made  him  a  graceful  bow,  and 
then,  crossing  over  to  him  with  the  ungracefiil  walk 
of  the  ballet-dancer,  said,  "  I  told  you  I  could  do  it. 
I  never  did  it  so  well  at  a  rehearsal  before ;  but  I 
wanted  to  show  you  what  I  could  do.'' 

"  Thank  you  very  much,''  said  Rush.  "  You  did 
beautifully.  You  are  as  gracefiil  as  a  swan,  and  as 
light  as  a  fairy.  I  never  saw  anything  more  exquis- 
ite :  that  last  bit  was  the  very  poetry  of  motion." 

Leoni  looked  at  him  as  though  she  had  heard  that 
expression  before ;  but  she  did  not  say  so. 

^'Ladies  of  the  demon  ballet!"  shouted  Mme. 
Lanner ;  and  in  a  moment  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
clanging  of  cymbals. 

"  Do  you  dance  again  ?"  said  Rush,  amid  the  din. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  lead  the  demons." 

"  As  an  angel  of  light  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I'm  the  head  devil.  Wait  till  you  see 
me  in  my  red  tights,  with  my  face  covered  with 
phosphorus,  and  a  gold  pitchfork  in  my  hand.  We 
give  the  ballet  on  Friday  night.   Will  you  be  here  ?" 

There  was  no  coquetry  in  the  girl's  manner :  she 
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was  proud  of  her  performance,  and  she  wanted  every 
one  to  see  it. 

"  I  shall  certainly  try  to  get  here,"  said  Rush. 

"  It  will  be  grand/'  she  continued.  "  We  give 
'  The  Water-Sprite'  first ;  then  comes  the  new  opera, 
'  Helen  of  Troy,'  composed  by  M.  Gounod  expressly 
for  Mile.  Knowlton,  who  will  appear  as  Helen  for 
the  first  time.    You  had  better  come." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,"  answered 
Rush,  with  an  emphasis  that  rather  surprised  the 
girl,  who  began  to  think  that  she  had  made  an 
impression  on  the  young  man's  heart.  You  spoke 
of  Miss  Knowlton :  does  she  come  to  rehearsals  ?" 
he  inquired.    "  Will  she  be  here  to-night?" 

"  Of  course  she  comes  to  rehearsals, — what  a 
stupid  question !  but  she  doesn't  come  to  ballet- 
rehearsals.  She  was  here  all  the  morning  rehearsing 
'  Helen.'  Mile.  Knowlton  works  hard,  and  she  is 
just  as  anxious  for  the  singer  of  the  smallest  part 
to  make  a  hit  as  to  make  one  herself ;  but  she  always 
does  that,  and  she  is  going  to  have  a  grand  triumph 
as  Helen.  You  ought  to  see  her  costumes.  They 
are  lovely.  She  let  her  dresser  show  them  to  all  of 
us  ladies  of  the  ballet  and  the  chorus  the  other 
day." 

"  She  must  be  very  amiable  and  good.  You  can 
tell  that  by  looking  at  her,"  said  Rush. 

"  Good  ?  I  should  think  she  was  good !  She  is 
not  like  some  jprime  donne  I  have  danced  with.  Peo- 
ple talk  about  ballet-girls," — with  a  shrug :    I  could 
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tell  them  something  about  prime  donne  if  I  would, 
but  I'm  not  a  gossip.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  my  own  affairs,  without  troubling  myself  about 
other  people's.  If  you  come  to  know  us,  you  will 
find  that  we  are  not  as  black  as  we  are  painted. 
Some  of  the  hardest-working  and  best  women  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  ballet-dancers.  Because  some 
one  has  given  us  a  bad  name,  we  are  the  target  for 
all  the  simple-headed  fops  and  bald-headed  rakes  in 
the  country ;  but  these  wicked  men  find  themselves 
mistaken  sometimes,  and  learn  that  a  ballet-dancer 
can  take  care  of  herself,  and  that  she  has  others  to 
take  care  of  her.  You  should  have  heard  my  father 
tell  how  he  thrashed  Lord  Bellflower  on  the  stage 
at  Covent  Q-arden  one  night  for  chucking  my  mother 
under  the  chin.  My  mother  was  a  dancer, — one  of 
the  most  famous  fairies  in  the  pantomime,  though 
you  wouldn't  think  so  to  see  her  now, — and  very 
beautiful.  Old  Bellflower  admired  her  across  the 
foot-lights,  and  thought  the  only  thing  he  need  do 
to  make  her  acquaintance  was  to  speak  to  her.  He 
was  well  known  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theatre ; 
my  mother  was  not, — she  had  just  come  ft*om  Italy ; 
and  he  sauntered  across  the  stage  to  the  wings  where 
she  was  standing,  and,  with  an  insolent  leer,  put  out 
his  big  be-ringed  hand  and  caught  her  by  the  chin. 
Oh,  dear  me !  I  have  to  laugh  whenever  I  think  of 
it.  My  mother  drew  back  in  afiright  as  my  father 
stepped  up.  My  father  was  a  famous  athlete, — the 
champion  cannon-buU-tosser  of  Europe.    He  took 
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hifl  lordship  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  the  collar 
of  his  coat  and  ran  him  the  length  of  the  stage,  the 
entire  company  looking  on  and  trying  not  to  laugh ; 
and  when  he  got  him  to  the  drop-curtain  he  kicked 
it  aside  and  fired  my  lord  Bellflower  clear  over  the 
orchestra  into  the  pit.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
sensation  this  made.  My  mother  had  to  leave  the 
theatre,  as  his  lordship  was  a  large  stockholder  and 
one  of  the  directors;  but  both  she  and  my  father 
got  a  splendid  engagement  at  another  house.  If 
my  father  had  intended  doing  something  to  make 
himself  popular,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better 
device ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  ballet-dancers  were 
better  treated  by  the  swells  for  some  time  after  that.^' 
And  Leoni  raised  herself  on  her  toes  and  laughed. 

A  capital  story,  capitally  told,"  said  Rush ;  "  and 
I  shall  have  a  care  in  ftiture  not  to  chuck  ballet-girls 
under  the  chin  until  I  find  out  if  there  are  any 
athletes  in  the  family." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  are  that  sort  of  a  man,"  said 
Leoni.  "  If  I  did,  I  would  not  have  stood  here  talk- 
ing to  you ;  but  there  is  something  about  you  that 
tells  me  that  you  are  an  honest  young  fellow  and 
have  not  been  in  the  city  long  enough  to  be  spoiled 
by  its  wicked  ways,    Ah !  there  is  my  cue." 

Rush  was  young  enough  not  to  feel  altogether 
flattered  by  Leoni's  estimate  of  him,  but  he  took  it  as 
it  was  meant.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
girl :  she  was  very  handsome,  her  manner  was  as  at- 
tractive as  it  was  frank,  and  she  danced  like  a  sylph. 
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He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  ask  permission 
to  call  upon  her,  and  when  she  pirouetted  around  his 
way  again,  he  said,  "  Mile.  Leoni,  since  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  express  such  a  good  opinion  of 
my  character,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  proving 
what  you  say  by  allowing  me  to  call  upon  you  at 
your  home/'    And  he  smiled  a  most  winning  smile. 

Leoni  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes ;  then  she 
said,  "  If  you  would  really  care  to  call  at  my  humble 
apartment,  you  are  quite  welcome ;  but  first  give  me 
your  name,  that  I  may  introduce  you  to  my  mother  : 
she  is  here  waiting  for  me.  She  comes  for  me  every 
night,  and  we  go  home  together." 

"  My  name  is  Rush  Hurlstone,  and  I  am  a  jour- 
nalist,— fi^esh  from  the  country,  too,  as  you  surmised. 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  the  mother  of  so 
charming  a  daughter,  if  you  will  take  me  to  her," 
said  Rush,  in  his  most  convincing  manner. 

"  This  way,  then,  please." 

Rush  followed  her  across  the  back  of  the  stage, 
and  there  in  a  remote  corner  sat  a  tall,  thin  Italian 
woman,  with  a  wrinkled,  sallow  skin,  large  nose, 
sharp-pointed  chin  (the  very  chin  Lord  Bellflower 
had  touched  to  his  cost),  and  coal-black  eyes  with 
heavy  lids.  They  must  have  been  handsome  eyes 
when  she  was  young, — not  so  many  years  ago,  either ; 
but  Italian  women  fade  rapidly. 

"  Mother,  I  want  to  introduce  Mr.  Rush  Hurlstone, 
from  the  country,  who  would  like  to  call  on  us  some 
day,"  said  Leoni. 
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The  way  she  pronounced  his  name  amused  Rush 
very  much,  but  he  was  too  well  bred  to  smile.  He 
bowed  politely  to  the  mother,  and  shook  her  hand 
so  heartily  that  he  knocked  her  knitting  out  of  her 
lap  as  she  attempted  to  rise.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
meet  you,  Signora  Leoni,'^  said  he,  and  I  hope  for 
a  better  acquaintance  with  both  you  and  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"  Thank  you,'^  said  she,  in  English  more  broken 
than  that  of  her  daughter.  But  my  name  is  Cella.'^ 
Leoni  is  my  stage-name,  you  know,"  added  the 
daughter.  "You  have  to  have  a  fancy  name  in 
the  ballet.  At  home  I  am  Lisa  Cella;  here  I  am 
Leoni, — 'the  only  Leoni,'  as  they  say  on  the  bills." 

While  they  were  talking  there  were  loud  cries 
for  Meester  White,"  the  gas-man.  Mme.  Lanner 
wanted  to  try  some  of  the  colored-light  effects,  and 
Mr.  White  could  not  be  found.  "  It's  very  funny," 
said  the  back-door  man.  ''I  saw  White  standing 
out  in  the  rain  over  an  hour  ago,  and  called  him  in. 
What's  more,  I  saw  him  come  in ;  but  I  haven't  seen 
him  since.  He  couldn't  have  gone  out,  for  I  haven't 
left  the  door  for  a  moment."  Rush  felt  a  guilty 
flush  steal  up  to  his  cheeks ;  but,  as  it  would  not 
help  matters  for  him  to  explain  that  it  w^as  he,  and 
not  the  gas-man,  who  had  been  called  to  enter  the 
Academy,  he  said  nothing. '  It  being  impossible  to  try 
the  colored  lights  without  Mr.  White,  Mme.  Lanner 
said  that  she  would  expect  to  meet  them  all  the  next 
morning  at  nine.    Leoni  and  her  mother  got  ready 
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for  the  street,  and  Rush  asked  if  he  might  not 
accompany  them  to  their  door,  as  it  was  rather  late 
for  unprotected  women  to  be  out. 

They  smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour ; 
it  was  then  not  more  than  half-past  ten,  and  often 
they  had  gone  home  alone  as  late  as  one  o'clock ;  but 
if  Mr.  Hurlstone  was  going  in  their  direction  they 
would  be  pleased  to  have  his  company.  They  lived 
in  East  Tenth  Street,  which  was  quite  convenient  for 
him.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  as  the  three  stepped  out  into  Fourteenth 
Street.  Rush  thought  of  the  one  he  had  seen  coming 
through  that  door-way  the  night  before,  as  he  gave 
his  arm  to  Signora  Cella.  The  conversation  turned 
from  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  stars  of  the  stage,  as 
they  walked  down  to  East  Tenth  Street ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  modest  house  where  the  ballet- 
dancer  and  her  mother  lived,  Signora  Cella  insisted 
that  he  should  come  in. 

"  We  always  have  a  little  supper  after  the  theatre,'' 
said  she,  "  and  it  would  please  us  very  much  to 
have  you  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  us.  Giuseppe  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
too :  he  sees  very  little  company,  poor  man." 

Leoni  added  her  invitation.  Rush  looked  at  her 
handsome  eyes  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  and 
accepted.  Signora  Cella's  night-key  admitted  them, 
and  they  were  soon  in  a  comfortably-furnished  room 
in  the  second  story.  A  table  spread  with  a  snowy 
cloth  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and,  by  the 
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mellow  light  of  an  oil  lamp.  Rush  saw  that  it  was 
set  for  the  late  supper  of  which  all  people  connected 
with  the  stage  are  so  fond,  and  which  is  really 
necessary  to  their  health,  as  they  can  eat  very  little 
before  the  performance.  After  the  performance  is 
over  their  minds  are  at  rest,  and  they  can  sit  down 
quietly  and  enjoy  a  tolerably  hearty  meal.  A  stick 
of  French  bread,  a  cut  of  that  delightful  Italian 
sausage,  salami,  and  a  bottle  of  Chianti  wine  stood 
upon  the  table.  Rush  noticed  this  at  a  glance,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  saw  a  large  man,  with  a  face 
showing  signs  of  great  suffering,  propped  up  with 
pillows  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire.  Leoni  ran  lightly 
across  the  room,  kissed  the  invalid's  hand,  and  laid  it 
gently  upon  her  brown  curls,  as  though  its  touch 
carried  a  blessing  with  it.  The  man  leaned  over 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  saying  something  in 
Italian  that  Rush  did  not  hear,  and  would  not  have 
understood  if  he  had.  Then  Leoni  arose  and  intro- 
duced Rush  to  her  father.  This  poor  sufferer  was 
the  famous  cannon-ball-tosser.  He  had  tossed  one 
ball  too  many,  for  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  public 
the  biggest  and  heaviest  one  hit  him  on  a  tender 
point  of  the  spine,  and  this  had  been  his  condition 
ever  since.  He  would  never  get  well;  he  knew  it; 
and  the  knowledge  added  to  his  suffering.  "  Here 
I  sit,  a  great,  useless  hujk,  dependent  on  my  poor 
little  Lisa  for  support,"  was  the  burden  of  his 
thoughts.  "  If  I  could  only  work,  I  could  bear  the 
pain;  but  I  must  sit  here  calmly  as  I  may,  with 
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mind  and  body  both  on  the  rack."  There  had  been 
more  or  less  of  the  animal  in  Cellars  appearance 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  but  he  was  always  hand- 
some, and,  now  that  suffering  had  refined  his  face 
and  whitened  his  hair,  he  was  really  aristocratic- 
looking.  He  shook  Rush  cordially  by  the  hand,  but 
he  said  only  a  few  words,  as  his  English  was  very 
imperfect.  Signora  Cella  disappeared  in  another 
room,  and  left  Leoni  to  entertain  Rush.  In  a  few 
moments  she  returned  with  a  bowl  of  smoking  soup 
and  a  golden-hued  omelet.  They  wheeled  the  ex- 
cannon-ball-tosser  up  to  the  table.  He  opened  the 
bottle  dexterously,  took  the  oil  out  of  the  neck 
with  a  little  wad  of  cotton,  and  then  all  drank  the 
health  of  the  guest.  So  merry  a  meal  Rush  had 
seldom  sat  down  to.  The  old  man  was  not  in  as 
much  pain  as  usual,  and  he  told  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  athletic  days.  Leoni  was  all  ex- 
citement, owing  to  the  new  ballet,  and  good  humor 
reigned.  When  the  clock  struck  twelve.  Rush  bade 
his  kind  entertainers  good-night,  and  thanked  them 
for  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of  his  life.  It 
was  all  so  unconventional;  Leoni  was  so  beautiful 
and  had  so  much  common  sense ;  and  he  was  aston- 
ished at  the  refinement  of  the  family.  He  had 
always  imagined  that  ballet-dancers  were  a  rather 
ignorant  lot,  and  fast  withal;  yet  here  was  a  girl 
who,  while  she  appeared  before  the  public  in  skirts 
above  her  knees  and  earned  a  larger  salary  than  her 
companions  because  she  could  kick  her  legs  higher, 
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was  yet  as  modest  and  refined  by  nature  as  most 
ladies,  though  the  associations  of  her  life  made  her 
freer  in  her  manner  with  strangers  than  if  she  had 
been  born  in  more  exclusive  circles.  There  was 
nothing  coarse  about  either  of  her  parents,  though 
her  father  had  been  a  professional  athlete  and  her 
mother  a  dancer ;  and  they  were  evidently  very  care- 
ful of  their  daughter.  As  Rush  walked  across  town 
to  his  lodgings,  he  wondered  if  he  was  the  same 
Rush  Hurlstone  who  three  days  ago  was  an  unfledged 
country  boy.  Only  two  nights  had  passed,  and  here 
he  was  in  love  with  a  prima  donna  and  supping  with 
a  ballet-dancer ! 


CHAPTER  III. 


Rush  Hurlstone  was  not  the  only  young  man  in 
N"ew  York  in  love  with  Helen  Knowlton.  There 
was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  city  who  was  not  in  the 
same  condition.  I  cannot  say  that  all  were  as  hard 
hit  as  our  young  friend,  but  several  of  them  thought 
they  were, — which  amounted  to  the  same  thing  for 
the  time  being.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
either.  Helen  Knowlton  was  a  woman  of  remark- 
able attractions.  Aside  from  her  gifts  as  a  singer 
(and  she  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  her  powers),  she 
was  a  clever  woman,  a  student  of  books  and  of  men, 
and  with  sentiment  enough  to  enable  her  to  inter- 
pret poetic  characters  most  successfully.  While  not, 
perhaps,  what  would  be  called  a  beauty,  she  was 
strikingly  handsome.  According  to  classic  ideas, 
her  features  were  not  perfect ;  yet  one  seldom  sees 
finer  eyes  or  a  straighter  nose,  or  a  handsomer 
mouth  than  hers  when  she  was  talking  or  laughing. 
Some  people  thought  her  mouth  too  large,  but  Rush 
never  liked  a  small  mouth  in  man  or  woman;  a 
large  mouth  with  glistening  teeth  always  attracted 
him.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  with  jet-black  lashes 
and  brows,  the  former  so  thick  and  long  that  when 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  he  thought  of  fire  burning 
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its  way  through  shrubbery.  Her  hair  was  brown, 
and  grew  in  waving  lines  around  her  brow,  and  the 
line  that  marked  its  growth  at  the  back  of  her  neck 
was  as  clearly  defined  as  though  it  had  been  drawn 
with  a  pencil.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 
speak  of,  but  it  is  a  great  beauty  in  a  woman.  Her 
figure  was  exceedingly  well  proportioned,  and  she 
dressed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste.  With  all 
these  physical  attractions,  she  had  an  unusually 
bright  mind.  She  was  constantly  adding  to  her 
store  of  knowledge,  and  what  she  knew  she  knew 
thoroughly.  If  she  had  not  been  a  prima  donna, 
she  would  have  distinguished  herself  in  some  other 
walk  in  life.  As  to  her  character,  it  was  peculiar. 
"When  Rush  came  to  know  her  intimately,  he  told 
her  she  was  the  most  singular  combination  of  baby 
and  woman  he  had  ever  met ;  and  so  she  was.  She 
lived  in  the  world,  but  she  was  not  a  woman  of  the 
world.  She  could  not  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another,  and  her  friends  used  to  tell  her  that  was 
an  accomplishment  a  prima  donna,  of  all  persons, 
should  possess.  She  was  credulous,  yet  suspicious ; 
she  was  practical  to  a  fault,  yet  sentimental ;  she 
seemed  cold  in  her  nature,  yet  she  unconsciously 
hungered  for  love.  She  made  Mends  easily,  and 
took  no  pains  to  keep  them,  yet  somehow  or  other 
they  stuck  by  her.  She  was  at  this  time  just  a  little 
spoiled, — and  with  reason.  The  town  was  at  her 
feet.  There  wasn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
would  not  have  been  proud  to  do  her  a  favor. 
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Ladies  vied  with  one  another  in  entertaining  her  at 
their  houses,  young  men  fought  for  an  introduction, 
and  old  men  toasted  her  at  their  clubs.  I  believe  that 
if  she  had  chosen  to  have  Union  Club  men  pull  her 
carriage  instead  of  horses  they  would  have  humored 
her  whim.  Everything  new  that  came  out  in  the 
way  of  bric-a-brac,  jewelry,  or  books  was  sent  to 
her  on  the  instant  by  some  known  or  unknown  ad- 
mirer. Artists  painted  her  in  their  pictures,  and 
poets  lauded  her  in  their  lyrics.  She  had  had  so 
much  of  this  adoration  that  she  took  it  almost  as  a 
thing  of  course ;  yet  she  was  pleased  by  every  new 
attention,  and  never  tired  even  of  the  flowers  that 
were  showered  upon  her.  Guarded  like  a  hot-house 
plant  herself,  the  breath  of  scandal  had  never  blown 
towards  her.  You  could  not  look  at  her  and  believe 
that  she  was  otherwise  than  pure,  and  the  veriest 
old  roue  would  have  found  himself  awed  by  her 
innocence.  Yet  she  was  no*  prude.  She  was  fond 
of  the  society  of  men,  and  enjoyed  a  good  time  as 
much  as  any  one,  but  she  was  possessed  by  a  very 
strong  idea  of  what  a  woman  should  and  should  not 
do.  Her  position  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  be 
particularly  careful,  and,  although  she  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  she  had  never  entertained  a  man 
alone  in  a  room  in  her  life.  Foreigners,  with  their 
ideas  of  women  on  the  stage,  could  not  understand 
her,  but  none  the  less  they  joined  with  her  country- 
men in  burning  incense  to  her. 

Helen  Knowlton's  parents  had  died  when  she  was 
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a  baby,  leaving  her  in  charge  of  an  aunt,  Miss 
Rebecca  Sandford,  her  mother's  sister,  who  was 
known  to  half  of  Helen's  friends  and  the  whole 
musical  profession  as  "  Aunt  Rebecca/'  This  good 
lady  was  a  dragon  of  virtue.  She  looked  upon  her 
niece  as  a  child,  and  treated  her  as  such ;  and,  as  it 
was  kindly  treatment,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
her  young, — so  that  at  twenty-five  she  was  as  fresh 
and  youthful  in  her  ideas  as  most  girls  of  eighteen. 
Aunt  Rebecca  never  let that  child"  know  any  of 
the  business  details  of  her  profession.  The  good 
lady  stood  between  her  niece  and  the  managers. 
She  read  the  contracts ;  Helen  signed  them.  It  was 
a  shrewd  manager  who  could  get  the  better  of  her 
in  a  bargain,  and  the  managers  knew  it,  and  re- 
spected her  cleverness.  There  were,  naturally,  a 
great  many  visitors  to  the  little  Gothic  cottage  in 
West  Twentieth  Street  vhere  the  prima  donna  made 
her  home ;  but  they  all  had  to  pass  the  eye  of  Aunt 
Rebecca  before  they  could  see  her  niece,  and  even 
then  the  matron  seated  herself  in  the  room,  let  the 
visitor  be  man,  woman,  or  child,  and  never  left  till 
he  or  she  had  gone.  She  did  not  always  take  part 
in  the  conversation,  but  would  often  busy  herself 
witt  a  French  novel  (Aunt  Rebecca  was  very  partial 
to  Georges  Sand)  and  let  the  young  people  talk  of 
their  own  affairs.  It  must  be  confessed  that  she 
rather  overdid  the  guardianship  at  times ;  but  if  any 
very  intimate  friend  suggested' this,  she  would  say, 
'^I  don't  want  to  give  wagging  tongues  a  chance. 
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If  any  gossiping  creature  says  such  and  such  a  thing 
occurred  at  such  a  time,  I  can  reply, '  My  friend,  you 
lie,  for  I  was  there.' Aunt  Eebecca  used  sharp 
language  at  times ;  but,  as  she  said,  "  "What  is  the 
use  of  beating  around  the  bush?  You  might  as 
well  eat  the  devil  as  drink  his  broth." 

JTever  having  known  anything  different,  Helen 
was  well  satisfied  with  her  aunt's  guardianship,  and 
never  questioned  it.  Sometimes  she  would  say  to  her 
young  friends,  as  they  started  out  for  a  walk  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  "  I  envy  you  your  freedom  to  come  and  go 
as  you  please,  but  I  suppose  while  I  am  a  public 
singer  I  must  accept  the  situation  and  give  up  the 
usual  amusements  of  young  women  of  my  age."  So 
she  would  go  back  to  her  room  and  superintend 
the  making  of  a  costume  with  so  much  interest  that 
she  would  forget  all  about  the  ordinary  pleasures  of 
life,  and  be  wholly  wrapped  up  in  the  dry  details  of 
her  profession.  She  studied  hard  every  day,  and 
exercised  and  ate  as  carefully  as  an  oarsman  in  train- 
ing for  a  race.  Properly  speaking,  she  had  never 
had  any  childhood,  as  she  had  begun  her  studies 
-.vhen  very  young  and  had  been  singing  since  she 
was  in  her  teens.  She  liked  the  life  of  a  singer  and 
she  didn't  like  it.  The  act  of  singing  was  itself  a 
pleasure,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  so  ex- 
citing to  her  as  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
"  If  an  audience  only  knew  how  much  better  music 
it  gets  from  an  artist  when  it  gives  her  something  in 
return,"  she  used  to  say,  "  I  think  it  would  always 
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show  a  sympathetic  spirit."  She  had  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  the  score  of  coldness  in  her  audiences. 
In  New  York  she  was  always  treated  as  though  she 
were  the  particular  favorite  of  every  auditor,  and  the 
applause  when  she  came  upon  the  stage  only  ceased 
that  they  might  hear  her  sing. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  woman  of  this  sort 
should  have  had  many  admirers.  It  was  said  in  so- 
ciety that  she  could  marry  any  man  she  wanted, — that 
they  all  would  only  be  too  happy  to  bestow  their 
hands  and  fortunes  upon  her,  from  Uncle  Lightfoot 
Myers  to  that  much-courted  young  man,  Mr.  West 
Hastings.  Aunt  Rebecca  smiled  at  the  attentions 
of  Uncle  Lightfoot,  but  she  was  more  severe  upon 
"West  Hastings,  though  the  latter  was  of  a  suitable 
age,  had  an  income  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  was  considered  a  most  desirable  parti  alto- 
gether. He  was  looked  upon  as  a  confirmed  bachelor 
until  he  met  Helen  Knowlton,  to  whom  he  began 
paying  devoted  attentions  very  early  in  their  ac- 
quaintance. Hastings  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a 
member  of  half  a  dozen  clubs,  and  lived  more  like 
a  European  than  do  most  Americans.  He  had  in- 
herited his  money,  and  had  never  done  a  day^s  work 
in  his  life,  which  was  so  much  the  worse  for  him ; 
but  he  was  not  so  good-for-nothing  as  are  many  of 
his  countrymen  similarly  gifted  by  fortune.  It  was 
sai'1  that  be  patronized  the  ballet  in  the  persons  of 
its  j/reni^res ,  but,  however  this  may  be,  you  could 
never  iaid  a  woman  in  society  who  would  believe  it, 
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for  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  betoken  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite  refinement.  If 
it  had  been  Livingston  Dash,  or  Charlie  Vernon,  or 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  other  well-known  club-men, 
who  had  been  so  accused,  the  accusation  might  have 
been  believed.  When  Archie  Tillinghast  told  his 
cousin  Bessie  Archer  that  he  had  seen  West  Has- 
tings's coupe,  with  the  blinds  up,  driving  away  from 
the  stage-door  of  Mblo's  Garden  during  the  run  of 
"  The  Black  Crook,''  she  left  the  room  in  indigna- 
tion, and  would  hardly  speak  to  him  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  though  he  was  her  escort  to  the  Charity 
Ball.  When  it  became  generally  known  that  Has- 
tings was  paying  marked  attentions  to  Helen  Knowl- 
ton,  the  women  said  that  she  would  do  well  to  accept 
him, — that  a  marriage  with  him  would  be  a  brilliant 
close  for  a  brilliant  career;  but  some  of  the  men 
who  knew  him  best  shook  their  heads,  and  said  that, 
while  West  Hastings  was  a  "  good  fellow,"  he  was 
hardly  calculated  to  make  a  good  husband ;  that  he 
would  get  tired  of  the  best  woman  in  the  world  if 
he  was  married  to  her,  and  they  wanted  to  see  Helen 
Knowlton  married  to  a  man  who  would  make  her 
happy  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

That  Hastings  was  interested  in  Miss  Knowlton  is 
not  surprising.  She  was  the  most  feted  woman  in 
New  York,  and  she  was  the  one  woman  whose  head 
was  not  turned  by  his  attentions.  He  had  been  used 
to  a  different  sort  of  woman  on  the  stage.  Here  was 
a  prima  donna  who  was  as  much  of  a  lady  and  as  pure 
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a  woman  as  his  own  sister.  He  began  by  pouring 
the  ordinary  compliments  of  a  man  of  the  world 
into  her  ear  (he  had  to  do  it  in  Italian,  for  Aunt 
Rebecca  was  always  on  hand) :  but  he  soon  saw  that 
it  bored  her,  and  that  she  was  only  interested  when 
he  talked  sense.  He  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  had 
heard  the  native  music  of  many  countries,  and  could 
be  very  interesting  if  he  chose.  That  she  listened 
to  him  best  when  he  appeared  to  the  best  advantage 
pleased  him.  Indeed,  she  pleased  him  altogether, 
for  she  gave  him  a  new  sensation,  and  if  there  was 
anything  in  this  world  that  Hastings  honestly  loved, 
it  was  a  new  sensation.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  was  in  love  with  Helen  Knowlton ;  and  so 
he  was,  to  a  certain  extent.  He  thought  her  cold, 
but  he  also  thought  her  the  most  interesting  person 
he  had  ever  met ;  and  then  he  liked  to  be  considered 
the  favored  suitor  of  the  most  popular  prima  donna 
in  the  country.  It  pleased  him  that  the  men  at  the 
club  called  him  a  lucky  dog,^^  and  he  enjoyed 
hearing  it  whispered,  "  That  is  West  Hastings  with 
Miss  Enowlton.''  "  I  believe  Vll  marry  that  girl,'' 
he  would  sometimes  say  to  himself,  never  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  "that  girl''  might 
refiise  to  marry  him.  Then  he  would  think  of  his 
luxurious  bachelor  quarters,  of  his  perfect  freedom 
from  all  domestic  ties,  and  he  would  conclude  to 
wait  awhile  longer  before  making  a  formal  offer  of 
marriage,  believing  that  he  could  occupy  the  field  as 
long  as  he  cared  to. 
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Helen  Knowlton  liked  "West  Hastings  very  much. 
He  was  attentive  and  amusing,  and  he  didn't  ask 
her  to  marry  him.  I  think  that  if  he  had  put  the 
question  seriously  she  would  have  refused  him.  She 
was  in  love  with  her  art.  Music  was  the  only  thing 
that  realized  her  ideal.  She  looked  upon  men,  the 
little  she  saw  of  them,  as  pleasant  companions,  that 
was  all.  Music  had  satisfied  her  longings  up  to  this 
time,  and  Aunt  Rebecca  had  instilled  into  her  mind 
the  idea  that  men  were  a  delusion  and  a  snare, — 
that  her  art  was  the  only  thing  upon  which  she 
could  rely.  The  more  you  do  for  men,  the  more 
you  may  do,"  said  that  wise  woman ;  "  but  the  more 
you  do  for  art,  the  more  art  will  do  for  you.  Don't 
tell  me !  I  haven't  lived  all  these  years  among  men 
for  nothing.  They  can't  take  me  in,  and  they  never 
could."  I  don't  think  the  man  ever  lived  who  could 
have  been  induced  to  take  Miss  Rebecca  Sandford  in, 
for  he  would  have  known  that  if  he  did  so  he  would 
have  to  give  the  reins  into  her  hands  and  resign  the 
driver's  box  forever. 

Aunt  Rebecca  didn't  intend  that  her  niece  should 
marry,  at  least  for  many  a  long  day,  and  her  influ- 
ence was  very  strong.  She  wouldn't  say,  "You 
mus'n't  know  So  and  So,"  or  try  any  of  the  usual 
means  of  keeping  a  girl  from  falling  in  love ;  but 
she  would  with  her  witty  tongue  put  a  man  in  so 
ridiculous  a  light  that  Helen  could  never  think  of 
him  again  without  laughing.  Aunt  Rebec^oa  was 
very  clever  in  her  way,  and  she  was  more  than  a 
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match  for  her  niece.  If  she  had  once  give^.  Helen 
a  chance  to  fall  seriously  in  love,  the  girl's  attach- 
ment would  have  been  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by 
her  shafts  of  ridicule.  But  she  did  not.  "When  she 
thought  West  Hastings  was  becoming  a  little  too 
attentive,  she  asked  Helen  if  she  had  noticed  how  he 
picked  all  the  truffles  out  of  the  pSte  and  put  them 
on  his  own  plate,  and  selected  the  delicate  bits  of 
the  celery  for  himself  Helen  had  not  noticed  this, 
but  she  supposed  that  if  her  aunt  said  so  it  must  be 
true.  Aunt  Rebecca  was  always  ready  with  an  anec- 
dote against  Hastings,  which  she  told  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh  that  entirely  diverted  suspicion.  No 
one  knew  why  she  was  so  opposed  to  Helen's  marry- 
ing, except  that  she  wanted  her  to  make  even  more 
of  a  career  and  add  still  more  to  her  bank-account. 
And  she  really  did  not  believe  that  a  woman  was 
any  happier  for  being  married.  Marriage  is  a  lot- 
tery, where  all  the  tickets  are  blanks,"  she  would 
say;  and  she  got  her  niece  to  be  very  much  of  her 
opinion.  In  the  case  of  West  Hastings,  Aunt  Re- 
becca's plan  was  to  impress  Helen  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  selfish  old  bachelor  (he  was  only  thirty), 
and  every  little  thing  he  did  that  might  be  regarded 
as  selfish  she  magnified.  He  was 'a  selfish  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Most  wealthy  bache- 
lors are.  They  have  had  few  or  none  of  the  experi- 
ences that  are  supposed  to  sweeten  a  man's  disposi- 
tion. Hastings  had  everything  in  the  world  that  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  never  crossed  in  any  of  his 
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pleasures.  It  piqued  him  a  little  that  Helen  Knowl- 
ton  did  not  seem  to  be  more  impressed  by  his  atten- 
tions, but  he  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  he 
would  be  unsuccessful  in  a  serious  suit  of  that  young 
woman.  At  the  time  Rush  Hurlstone  saw  him  es- 
corting Miss  Knowlton  to  her  carriage  at  the  stage- 
door  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  more  than  one-half 
of  society  thought  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  her,  though  neither  of  the  persons  most  interested 
had  heard  the  rumor.  Aunt  Rebecca  took  a  wise 
course  in  the  Hastings  affair.  From  the  day  Helen 
first  met  him  at  Bessie  Archer's  coming-out "  ball, 
she  showed  a  greater  liking  for  him  than  for  any 
man  she  had  met  before,  and  the  astute  Miss  Sand- 
ford  said  to  herself,  ''To  break  this  off  I  must  be 
diplomatic.  It  never  does  to  oppose  young  people 
openly  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Let  him  come  to  see 
her.  I  will  stop  him  from  going  too  far  if  I  can, 
and  if  I  can't  I  shall  accept  the  situation  gracefully. 
I  suppose  it's  natural  for  young  people  to  fall 
in  love  and  marry,  but  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
for  that  child  to  spoil  her  career.  I  must  divert  her 
mind." 

Aunt  Rebecca  enjoyed  the  business  details  of  the 
operatic  profession  as  much  as  her  niece  did  the 
artistic  part.  To  outwit  the  managers  was  as  excit- 
ing to  her  as  a  game  of  chess  is  to  some  people,  and 
she  loved  to  plan  a  winter's  campaign.  No  travel- 
ling was  too  hard  for  her,  not  even  a  '*  jump  "  from 
Boston  to  Chicago.     She  could  make  herself  as 
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happy  in  a  car  as  in  a  drawing-room.  Her  mind 
was  on  the  gallop  all  the  time,  and  it  could  work  as 
well  in  one  place  as  in  another;  indeed,  she  con- 
tended that  the  motion  of  a  train  only  stimulated 
her  thoughts.  Helen  was  naturally  of  an  active 
disposition,  but  she  had  grown  passive  under  her 
aunt's  dominating  influence,  and  did  not  assert  herself 
as  much  as  she  might  have  done.  It  is  so  easy  to 
b  -  led,  particularly  when  the  leading  strings  are  held 
by  a  gentle  hand.  Few  people  who  did  not  know 
Helen  Knowlton  can  imagine  such  a  person,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  her  personality  was  in  some 
respects  unique.  Just  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
she  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  her  new  part,  and 
the  thousand-and-one  things  that  had  to  be  attended 
to  before  the  eventful  night  on  which  the  new  opera 
was  to  be  produced.  Every  one  in  New  York  who 
had  a  picture  or  a  book  relating  in  any  way  to  Helen 
of  Troy  sent  it  to  her,  and  all  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  presentation  of  the  opera.  The  night  was 
drawing  near.  The  Saturday  matinee  was  postponed 
that  she  might  get  more  rest  and  study,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  full-dress  rehearsal  on  Sunday,  to  which 
the  critics  of  the  press  and  a  favored  few  were  to  be 
invited.  Monday  night  was  the  great  night,  and 
you  may  imagine  that  she  w^as  more  or  less  nervous 
in  anticipation.  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers  sent  her  a 
set  of  gold  bands  for  her  hair,  with  his  best  wishes 
for  her  success,  and  West  Hastings  sent  her  a  beau- 
tifully-wrought golden  girdle,  with  the  inscription, 
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And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy," 
engraved  on  the  inside. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  one  in  New  York 
wanted  to  have  some  part  in  the  production  of  the 
opera  beyond  the  mere  buying  of  seats.  In  that 
they  were  generous  enough,  for  every  thing  in  the 
house  was  bought  up  the  day  the  box-ofl&ce  opened. 
Monday  came.  There  was  a  flurry  of  spring  snow 
in  the  morning,  but  by  afternoon  it  was  bright  and 
clear.  Helen  did  not  get  up  till  twelve  o'clock.  She 
ate  the  lightest  sort  of  breakfast,  and  at  four  had  a 
heartier  meal.  All  day  long  she  was  not  allowed  to 
speak, — which  was  no  deprivation,  as  she  did  not 
feel  like  it,  being  too  much  excited  for  words.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  she 
was  driven  to  the  Academy  with  Aunt  Rebecca  and 
her  maid.  For  the  next  hour  everything  was  con- 
fusion in  the  dressing-room  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
stairway.  Stitches  that  had  dropped  had  to  be  caught 
up,  a  tight  sleeve  had  to  be  let  out,  and  all  the 
thousand-and-one  details  that  crowd  into  the  last 
moments  of  a  great  occasion  had  to  be  attended  to. 
As  the  prima  donna  stood  in  front  of  the  long  mirror, 
maid  and  costumer  busily  at  work  upon  her  skirts, 
she  would  open  her  mouth  and  run  a  scale  to  see  if 
her  voice  was  in  condition,  while  the  narrow  wall 
trembled  with  her  song.  When  the  finishing  touches 
had  been  put  to  her  toilet,  the  manager  came  in  to 
see  how  she  looked.  "  Beautiful,  my  child !  Mon 
Dieu!  bow  exquisite!    Superb!"     And  he  kissed 
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both  of  her  hands  enthusiastically  and  retired.  Then 
came  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  with  a  similar 
ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  the  announcement  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  begin, — that  the  ballet  had 
been  danced,  and  the  men  were  tuning  up  for  the 
opera.  Was  she  ready  ?  "  Yes ;  begin  at  once.  I 
am  nervous  as  a  witch ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
delay.'' 

The  house  was  packed:  there  was  not  a  square 
inch  of  standing-room  in  the  place  by  half-past  eight. 
Even  the  boxes  were  filled,  the  usually  tardy  occu- 
pants being  as  anxious  as  the  family  circle  to  welcome 
the  prima  donna  when  she  came  upon  the  stage  in 
her  new  role.  And  they  did  welcome  her.  They 
gave  her  three  cheers,  and  would  have  added  a 
"  tiger"  if  any  one  had  suggested  it 

But  where  was  Rush  Hurlstone  all  this  time  ?  He 
was  not  far  away.  Being  unable  to  buy  a  seat, — 
they  had  been  sold  before  he  came  to  New  York, 
and  the  speculators'  prices  were  beyond  his  means, — 
he  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  of  the 
ballet  and  accepted  the  stage-manager's  offer  to  don 
a  Grecian  dress  and  go  on  the  stage  as  a  Trojan 
warrior.  You  would  have  supposed  that  he  was 
going  to  sing  the  leading  tenor  r6fe,  he  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  on  this  occasion.  But  it  was  not 
the  thought  of  facing  an  audience  that  unstrung  his 
nerves ;  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  would  not  be 
seen,  or,  if  seen,  recognized:  it  was  the  fact  that  he 
would  be  taking  a  part,  no  matter  how  small,  in  the 
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same  performance  with  Helen  Knowlton,  and  that 
he  would  be  within  touching-distance  of  her  gar- 
ments perhaps  a  dozen  times  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  the  new  opera  was  a 
complete  success.  Helen  never  sang  more  beautifully. 
In  the  great  aria  just  before  her  flight  mth  Paris  she 
brought  the  house  to  its  feet  by  her  dramatic  singing 
and  acting.  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers  leaned  out  of 
his  box  at  an  angle  that  imperilled  his  life,  and 
waved  his  opera-hat,  shouting  "Brava!"  until  he 
was  hoarse.  West  Hastings,  who  occupied  a  pro- 
scenium box  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dick  Griswold, 
stood  up  and  applauded  with  an  elegance  that  was 
remarked  by  every  one  in  the  house  ;  and  Mrs.  Dick 
not  only  threw  the  bouquet  that  lay  on  the  railing 
of  her  box,  but  unpinned  the  bunch  of  roses  at  her 
corsage  and  threw  them  at  the  prima  donna's  feet. 
Mrs.  Vandewater  Tod,  who  occupied  the  next  box, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  enthusiasm,  took  a  large  diamond 
star  from  her  hair,  and,  pinning  it  to  a  bouquet, 
threw  it  with  excited  fingers  at  the  singer ;  but  it 
fell  short  of  its  mark,  and,  striking  the  venerable 
bass-viol  player  on  his  bald  head,  bounced  into  the 
orchestra.  The  house  roared  with  good-natured 
laughter  as  the  old  man,  after  feeling  his  head  to  see 
that  the  skull  was  not  cracked,  picked  up  the  bou- 
quet with  its  precious  addition  and  handed  it  to  the 
smiling  prima  donna,  while  the  family  circle  shouted 
and  the  boxes  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  The 
ushers  were  worn  out  carrying  "floral  tributes" 
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down  the  aisle;  and,  altogether,  such  a  night  had 
never  been  known.  The  most  excited  person  in  the 
house  was  Rush  Hurlstone.  By  a  lucky  chance,  he 
was  standing  in  the  wings  in  all  the  dignity  of  his 
Trojan  armor  when  Helen  made  a  hurried  exit. 
Coming  from  the  brilliantly-lighted  stage  into  the 
dark  behind  the  scenes,  she  struck  her  foot  against 
a  carelessly-laid  gas-pipe  and  almost  pitched  into  his 
arms.  He  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  caught  hold  of 
it  quickly.  The  thing  did  not  take  half  a  minute. 
"Grazie^^^  said  she,  lightly,  thinking  of  course  that 
he  was  one  of  the  regular  Italian  chorus.  Then 
she  passed  on  to  her  dressing-room,  followed  by 
her  maid  bearing  her  train,  and  her  aunt,  who  had 
just  thrown  a  wrap  across  her  shoulders.  Rush 
blushed  scarlet  under  his  warrior's  beard.  He  was 
afraid  the  men  standing  around  would  hear  the 
thumping  of  his  heart  against  his  tin  armor.  When 
no  one  was  looking,  he  raised  the  back  of  the  hand 
she  had  touched  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it;  and 
then  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  such  a 
fool. 

When  the  opera  was  over,  Rush  thought  it  no 
more  than  polite  for  him  to  accompany  Madame 
Cella  and  her  daughter  home ;  but*  when  he  went  to 
look  for  them  he  found  that  they  had  gone  as  soon 
as  the  dancing  was  finished.  He  was  not  sorry,  foi 
now  he  could  linger  around  the  place  and  perhaps 
see  Helen  again.  As  he  stood  by  the  door  leading 
into  the  auditorium,  he  saw  half  the  wealth  and 
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fashion  of  the  city  pass  through  on  its  way  to  the 
prima  donna's  dressing-room  to  congratulate  her 
upon  her  great  success.  He  could  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  her,  standing  there  in  her  classic  robes,  a 
veritable  Helen,  giving  her  beautiful  hand  to  this 
one  and  a  gracious  word  to  the  other.  Rush  felt 
like  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  or  (like  another 
Paris)  bearing  her  off  in  his  arms.  He  watched  the 
men  as  they  talked  and  laughed  with  her,  until  he 
was  beside  himself  with  jealousy.  He  recognized 
West  Hastings  at  once,  having  seen  him  at  the  stage 
door  the  week  before,  and  felt  certain  that  the  confi- 
dence of  his  manner  in  addressing  the  prima  donna 
was  the  assurance  of  proprietorship.  Uncle  Light- 
foot  Myers  came  rushing  in,  his  gray  hair  matted  on 
his  brow,  and  the  perspiration  running  down  his 
florid  cheeks. 

"  I  deserve  a  kiss,  my  dear,  for  what  I've  done  for 
you  to-night,"  he  exclaimed.  Two  pairs  of  gloves 
split  into  shreds,  my  collar  wilted,  and  my  voice  all 
gone  shouting  'Brava!'  Come,  now,  where  is  my 
reward  ?" 

"  Your  reward  is  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  a  good  deed,"  answered  the  singer,  gayly,  giv- 
ing him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  with  old-fashioned 
gallantry. 

"  Ah,  Uncle  Lightfoot,"  said  Mrs.  Dick  Griswold, 
you  are  too  young  a  man  to  be  claiming  an  old 
man's  privileges." 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!"  said  Uncle  Lightfoot, 
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straightening  his  necktie  and  looking  as  pleased  as 
Punch.    "  Tni  old  enough  to  be  Helen's  father/' 

He  was  really  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  person  who  could  tell 
him  so. 

Men  and  women  came  crowding  in  and  out  of  the 
prima  donna's  room,  but  Rush  noticed  that  West  Has- 
tings stood  his  ground  and  showed  no  signs  of  going, 
and  he  also  noticed  that  he  stooped  down  now  and 
then  and  whispered  some  words  in  the  singer's  ear 
which  seemed  to  give  her  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  for 
she  would  raise  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  look  that  Rush 
would  have  died  for.  He  didn't  know  then  that  a 
woman,  particularly  a  prima  donna,  may  look  every- 
thing and  mean  nothing.  Finally  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  gay  chatter,  and  the  manager  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  a  somewhat  seedy-looking  young 
man  with  keen  bright  eyes  and  a  well-shaped  head. 
He  whispered  something  in  Italian  to  Miss  Knowl- 
ton.  An  expression  of  annoyance  passed  over  her 
face,  but  she  was  exceedingly  polite  when  the 
manager  introduced  Mr.  Grady,  of  The  Dawn^  who 
begged  that  he  might  ask  her  a  few  questions.  The 
young  man  was  evidently  embarrassed  at  meeting 
so  many  outsiders  in  the  room,  and  the  prima  donna, 
though  she  was  annoyed  at  the  interview,  was  most 
gracious  in  her  manner,  particularly  as  she  detected 
the  ends  of  "West  Hastings's  moustache  turning 
scornfully  upward,  and  feared  that  the  reporter  also 
might  notice  his  sneer.    Aunt  Rebecca  would  have 
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taken  the  interviewer  under  her  protection  at  once, 
but  she  was  striking  for  bigger  game.  She  had  the 
musical  critic  of  The  Daily  Trumpet  by  the  ear,  and 
was  calling  his  critical  attention  to  the  remarkable 
jioriture  added  by  her  niece  to  the  grand  aria.  Rush 
recognized  in  the  reporter  one  of  the  men  he  had 
seen  at  the  office  of  The  Dawn,  and  he  listened  atten- 
tively to  learn  how  the  process  of  "  interviewing" 
was  carried  on. 

"  How  were  you  pleased  with  your  reception,  Miss 
Knowlton     the  reporter  inquired. 

"  I  was  delighted :  nothing  could  have  been  more 
cordial  or  more  gratifying,"  she  answered. 

"  Is  the  music  of  the  opera  pleasing  to  sing  ?" 

"  Thoroughly  so.  It  does  not  strain  the  voice, 
yet  it  displays  its  best  qualities." 

"  What  impressed  you  most  in  the  performance  ?" 

"I  can  tell  you  what  impressed  me  the  most, 
Helen,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dick  Griswold,  bursting  in 
upon  the  interview.  "  It  w^as  in  the  scene  with  Tar- 
talli,  when  you  took  the  poor  old  thing's  hand  and 
made  her  come  down  to  the  footlights.  She  hadn't 
done  anything,  to  be  sure,  but  your  manner  in  in- 
sisting upon  her  sharing  the  applause  with  you  was 
beautiful.  It  almost  made  me  cry ;  for,  although  I 
never  heard  Tartalli  in  her  prime,  I  know  she  used  to 
be  a  favorite  singer,  and  I  always  feel  the  liveliest  pity 
for  favorites  who  have  outlived  their  popularity  but 
who  still  have  to  keep  before  the  public  to  earn  their 
bread  and  butter.    Put  that  in  your  paper,  my  dear 
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sir,  and  you  will  have  a  charming  incident/'  rattled 
on  the  vivacious  Mrs.  Dick.  The  reporter  thanked 
her  and  the  prima  donna  also,  and  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  the  manager  following  at  his  elbow. 
"  The  poor  fellow  didn't  get  much  material  for  an 
interview  there,"  thought  Rush.  "  He'll  have  to 
make  his  excuses  to  the  city  editor  to-night."  The 
talking  was  resumed  in  the  dressing-room,  but  only 
in  the  shape  of  good-nights.  "West  Hastings  said 
something  to  Uncle  Lightfoot  in  an  undertone,  and 
the  old  beau  put  Mrs.  Griswold's  arm  through  his. 
"I'll  take  you  home,  Mrs.  Dick;  and,  if  it  isn't  too 
late,  I'll  stop  and  have  a  rubber  with  that  lazy  Dick 
of  yours,  who,  I'll  wager,  is  toasting  his  toes  and 
reading  the  stock-market  reports  before  the  fire." 

"  I'll  gladly  accept  your  invitation.  Uncle  Light- 
foot,  and  we'll  leave  West  to  Helen's  tender  mercies. 
Will  you  take  good  care  of  him,  Helen,  and  keep 
him  out  of  mischief?"  said  Mrs.  Dick. 

"  If  that  be  possible,"  replied  the  prima  donna, 
smiling.  "  But  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  have  to 
ask  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  greenroom  while  I  get 
ready  for  the  street." 

At  this  all  the  visitors  retired,  and  Rush  hurried 
off  to  a  room  somewhere  up  among  the  "  flies,"  where 
he  transformed  himself  from  a  warrior  of  Troy  into 
a  J  eaceful  citizen  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  first  thing  Rush  Hurlstone  did  upon  awaking 
the  morning  after  his  operatic  experience  was  to  turn 
to  the  amusement  column  of  The  JDaivn^  to  see  what 
the  learned  critic  of  that  paper  had  to  say  about  Miss 
Knowlton's  performance.  It  was  a  most  flattering 
criticism :  even  he  could  not  have  asked  for  anything 
better.  When  his  eye  reached  the  last  line,  however, 
he  was  astonished  to  catch  the  subhead,  "  After  the 
Opera  :  "What  the  Prima  Donna  Thinks  of  her  New 
Role,"  followed  by  a  stout  column  of  solid  type 
describing  the  scene  in  the  dressing-room,  the  Trojan 
soldier  (Rush  himself)  who  stood  guard  at  her  door, 
the  appearance  of  the  prima  donna  among  her  friends, 
with  her  three  lines  of  conversation  elaborated  into 
a  hundred,  and  what  Mrs.  Dick  Griswold  had  said 
worked  up  mto  a  most  dramatic  and  pathetic  inci- 
dent. Altogether  it  was  as  lively  a  piece  of  reportorial 
ingenuity  as  Rush  had  ever  met  with.  He  cut  it 
carefully  out,  and  filed  it  away  with  the  criticism  of 
the  opera;  and  he  bought  every  other  New  York 
paper  that  day  and  read  what  it  had  to  say,  preserv- 
ing the  critiques  for  a  scrap-book  that  he  intended 
devoting  exclusively  to  notices  of  his  new  idol. 

Things  were  not  as  promising  at  the  oflSce  of  The 
Dawn  as  Rush  had  anticipated  from  his  first  interview 
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with  the  city  editor.  His  funds  got  lower  and  lower, 
and  still  no  work  came.  But  he  fully  determined  to 
brave  it  out,  for  he  knew  his  mother  could  not  afford 
to  send  him  any  money  from  her  limited  income. 
He  had  plenty  of  clothes,  and  he  had  paid  his  lodging 
a  month  in  advance,  but  the  ready  money  for  his 
meals  was  slowly  disappearing.  He  had  given  up 
the  seventy-five-cent  dinners  at  the  Italian  restau- 
rant, and  was  trying  what  fifteen  cents  would  do  in 
Wooster  Street.  Five  cents  served  him  for  many  a 
breakfast.  At  last  he  found  himself  reduced  to  ten 
cents,  and  still  no  "  assignment."  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do:  he  could  pawn  his  watch.  He 
didn't  have  to  walk  far  along  Chatham  Street  before 
he  came  to  the  establishment  of  an  accommodating 
Semite,  who  lent  him  ten  dollars  on  his  timepiece, — 
unfortunately  an  old-fashioned  one.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  called  upon  Leoni  and  had  been  urged 
by  her  and  both  of  her  parents  to  share  their  savory 
Italian  dinner.  He  could  smell  the  odor  of  the 
spaghetti  as  he  declined,  but  he  did  so  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  accept  when  he  needed  the  food  so 
sorely.  The  watch-money  was  soon  eaten,  and  he 
was  about  to  begin  on  his  gold  sleeve-buttons,  when 
he  thought  he  would  call  on  Mr.  Spar  at  his  house 
and  talk  over  the  situation  with  him  out  of  business 
hours. 

He  selected  Sunday  afternoon,  and  started  out  on 
a  walk  to  the  Spars'  residence,  in  Ninety-third  Street, 
with  just  five  cents  in  his  pocket.    Hunger  got  the 
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better  of  his  pride,  and  he  so  timed  his  visit  as  to 
arrive  just  at  the  dinner-hour,  six  o^clock,  as  the 
good  man  had  once  told  him  to  do  when  he  offered 
his  hospitality  in  a  general  way.  The  long  walk 
had  acted  as  a  tonic,  and  Rush  was  nearly  famished 
when  he  reached  the  house.  He  found  Mr.  Spar 
at  home  and  delighted  to  see  him.  They  had  a 
very  pleasant  chat,  but  Rush  could  not  quite  make 
up  his  mind  to  tell  him  just  how  hard  up  he  was. 
Perhaps  he  would  feel  more  confiding  after  dinner 
over  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  heard  the  clock  strike  six, 
half-past  six,  and  finally  seven,  whon  his  kind  host 
remarked, — 

"  Tm  sorry  you  didn't  come  out  to  dinner.  We 
always  dine  at  four  o'clock  on  Sundays,  to  let  the 
servant  have  a  good  evening  out.  She  needs  the 
rest,  poor  thing,  and  we  dine  so  heartily  that  we 
don't  get  hungry  again  until  the  next  morning." 
(Rush  really  feared  that  Mr.  Spar  would  see  him 
change  color.)  But  my  wife  will  be  delighted  to 
get  you  up  a  little  supper ;  for  it  must  be  after  your 
dinner-hour." 

Rush  wouldn't  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  Thank- 
ing his  host,  he  soon  bade  him  farewell,  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  His  state  of  mind  was  not 
enviable.  He  was  the  possessor  of  five  cents,  and 
he  was  just  four  miles  from  his  lodgings.  Should 
he  in  his  weak  state  walk  home  and  spend  the  five 
cents  for  something  to  eat,  or  should  he  ride  home 
and  go  without  food  ?    The  cravings  of  his  stomach 
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answered  the  question,  and,  finding  a  German  bake- 
shop  open,  he  bought  a  five-cent  loaf  of  bread. 
Then  he  walked  over  to  Central  Park.  Selecting  a 
secluded  seat,  he  ate  half  of  the  loaf,  put  the  other 
half  in  his  pocket  for  the  next  day,  and  walked 
wearily  back  to  West  Eleventh  Street- 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  night,  as  he  tossed  ex- 
citedly from  one  side  of  his  bed  to  the  other,  that  he 
had  fooled  away  time  enough  in  trying  to  get  a  posi- 
tion on  The  DawUy  and  that  he  would  try  his  hand  at 
something  else  if  he  did  not  get  an  assignment  the 
next  morning.  He  started  listlessly  down  town,  and 
his  landlady,  as  she  passed  him  on  the  steps,  shook 
her  head,  and  said  to  herself, — 

That  young  man  is  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 
I've  suspected  something  ever  since  he  stopped  his 
coffee  and  rolls.  If  it  was  want  of  money,  he  need 
only  have  told  me  he  was  a  little  short.  I'd  trust  that 
face  for  any  amount.  Poor  young  gentleman !  he 
doesn't  look  the  same  person  he  did  six  weeks  ago." 

Eush  was  just  about  in  front  of  the  Astor  House 
when  some  one  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  called 
him  by  name,  and,  looking  around,  he  saw  his  old 
college  fi^iend  Archie  Tillinghast.  Archie  Tilling- 
hast  was  in  a  class  ahead  of  Rush  Hurlstone,  and 
had  graduated  since  Rush  left  Harvard.  They  had 
not  been  particularly  intimate  at  college,  but  Rush 
had  always  liked  Archie,  because  he  was  gentle  in 
his  manners  and  because  the  other  students  were 
rather  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  him.    They  called 
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him  a  "  cad/'  and  jeered  him  for  reading  De  Musset 
when  they  wanted  him  to  play  foot-ball ;  and  they 
moreover  thought  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  dandy 
for  every-day  use.  Archie  Tillinghast  was  not  bril- 
liant, but  he  got  along  in  his  studies  much  better 
than  some  of  his  brighter  companions,  probably  be- 
cause his  tastes  were  more  studious  and  he  was 
industrious.  He  belonged  to  an  old  and  wealthy 
family,  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  look  down  upon 
the  "  unwashed.'^  He  would  rather  sit  alone  in  his 
room  than  associate  with  men  whom  he  considered 
coarse  :  so  in  revenge  they  called  him  a  "  snob." 

If  Archie  had  been  his  dearest  friend  Rush  could 
not  have  been  more  delighted  to  see  him  than  he 
was  just  at  this  moment.  He  nearly  shook  his  eye- 
glasses off  in  his  heartiness. 

"  My  dear  boy,''  said  Archie,  "  I  never  was  more 
pleased  in  my  life.  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  in 
New  York  without  letting  me  know  ?" 

"I  was  waiting  to  get  established,  and  then  I 
meant  to  hunt  you  up." 

"  And  aren't  you  established  yet?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Rush,  with  a  faint  blush. 

Archie  noticed  a  slight  embarrassment  in  his 
friend's  manner,  and  determined  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was, — ^if  there  was  any.  Rush  at  the 
same  time  remembered  that  Archie  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  or  at  least  that  his  father  was,  and  hesitated 
to  talk  over  his  afiairs  with  him,  lest  he  should  think 
he  wanted  to  borrow  money. 
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"  This  is  luck  indeed,"  said  Archie,  taking  his 
friend's  arm  and  walking  along  with  him.  "It  is 
not  often  that  I  am  down-town  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  this  is  pay-day  at  The  Trumpet  office,  and  I 
hadn't  a  cent  to  bless  myself  with.  What's  the  mat- 
ter?   You  look  astonished." 

"I  was  astonished  for  a  moment,"  replied  Rush ; 
"  but  I  suppose  you  are  joking.  I  thought  you  were 
a  bloated  bondholder,  Archie." 

"  So  I  was,  dear  boy,"  said  Archie,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  but  I  am  so  no  longer.  My  father  died — rascally 
executors — the  old  story — mother,  the  girls,  and  I 
left  penniless ;  but  the  worst  is  over.  Come  have 
breakfast  with  me  at  Mouquin's.  We'll  have  stewed 
kidneys  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  111  tell  you  what 
little  there  is  to  tell.  It  may  amuse  you.  Then  well 
talk  over  old  times,  and  the  present,— that  is,  if  you 
are  not  otherwise  engaged." 

"  Unfortunately,  no :  I'm  quite  the  gentleman  of 
leisure.    My  time's  my  own." 

Rush  would  never  have  suspected  from  his  appear- 
ance that  Archie  Tillinghast  was  not  as  rich  as  ever. 
He  was  faultlessly  attired.  Careful  examination  later 
on  showed  a  little  wear  in  his  clothes,  that  had  come 
from  hard  and  constant  brushing ;  but  their  fit  was 
perfect  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  better 
dressed  than  he  really  was.  "  You  certainly  look  as 
much  the  man  of  wealth  as  ever,"  said  Rush,  regard- 
ing Archie's  city  style  with  admiration. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  I've  made  the  study  of  economy  a 
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fine  art.  I  can  wear  a  coat  about  as  long  as  any  man 
you  ever  saw,  but  it  looks  well  to  the  end,  because — 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  the  secret — it  fits  me.  I 
have  a  jewel  of  a  tailor,  who  makes  my  clothes  from 
a  fashion-book  that  I  furnish  him.  You  smile.  You 
will  smile  more  when  I  tell  you  what  the  book  is — 
Punch.  Dm  Manner's  men  dress  like  gentlemen,  not 
like  tailors'  dummies.  My  clothes  are  the  envy  of  the 
club.  They  think  I  get  them  direct  from  Poole.  If 
I  were  not  a  journalist  I  should  be  a  tailor.  The  art 
of  dress  is  a  great  art.  Think  of  the  pleasure  of 
creating  a  well-dressed  man!  But  here  we  are  at 
Mouquin's.  I  see  they  have  my  table  ready  for  me. 
I  breakfast  here  every  Tuesday  morning." 

Archie  entered  the  room  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  great  banquet  of  the  year.  As 
they  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  he  said  to  the 
waiter, — 

"  The  same  breakfast,  Louis, — only,  enough  for 
two;  and  don't  let  the  cook  burn  those  kidneys. 
I  am  very  particular,  you  know ;  and  they  were  a 
little  too  brown  last  week. — 'Now,  dear  boy,"  turning 
to  Rush,  "  tell  me  something  about  yourself." 

"  You  have  whetted  my  curiosity  to  hear  your  own 
story.  Archie  Tillinghast  as  a  workingman  is  some- 
thing I  never  dreamt  of  You  spoke  of  journalism  : 
so  that  is  your  profession,  is  it,  and  you  are  on  The 
Trumpet  ?    What  do  you  do  ?" 

"  What  don't  I  do,  you  might  ask  with  greater 
propriety.    Well,  I  do  little  odds  and  ends  of  every- 
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thing ;  but  my  great  day  is  Sunday.  A  page  of  the 
Sunday  paper  is  given  over  to  my  pen.'' 

A  page  !  you  must  be  making  a  fortune,  Archie.'' 

"  I'm  not  a '  space-man/  dear  boy ;  it  is  the  salaried 
men — the  small-salaried  man,  I  should  say — who  fill 
two  columns  a  day,  and  a  page  on  Sunday." 

"  But  what  department  gets  a  page  to  itself?" 

"  The  one  that  least  deserves  it, — society.  You 
know  that  I  am  connected  by  blood  or  marriage  with 
half  the  society  people  of  New  York,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  my  money,  I  am  invited  every- 
where. Young  men  are  scarce,  and  well-connected 
young  men  are  at  a  premium,  and  I  am  invited  none 
the  less  because  I  write  the  society  notes  for  The 
Trumpet  Time  was  when  an  American  gentleman 
seriously  objected  to  having  his  balls  and  routs  de- 
scribed in  the  newspapers ;  but  it  is  done  so  much 
nowadays  that  his  wife  is  afraid  they  will  be  called 
nobodies  if  their  name  is  not  seen  in  print  in  con- 
nection with  the  winter's  festivities.  I  am  in  great 
demand  from  Murray  Hill  to  Mackerelville ;  they 
all  want  me.  What  it  is  to  be  popular! — eh,  old 
fellow?" 

By  this  time  the  breakfast  was  'served.  There 
were  more  than  kidneys,  and  it  was  a  most  delightful 
repast;  but  Rush  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  justice 
to  it.  He  had  eaten  so  little  for  a  week  past,  and 
such  plain  food,  that  even  the  rich  aroma  of  the  kid- 
neys, with  their  wine  sauce,  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  digest. 
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Where's  your  appetite,  old  man?  You're  not 
eating  anything.  Perhaps  you  had  a  late  breakfast 
and  are  not  hungry." 

"  On  the  contrary/'  said  Rush,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  as  though  he  were  going  to  be  ill,  and  that  he 
need  have  no  more  pride  in  the  matter,  "  I  have  had 
no  breakfast,  and  I  am  very  hungry, — too  hungry, 
in  fact,  to  eat." 

And  he  then  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  told 
Archie  just  how  he  was  situated.  To  say  that  that 
amiable  young  man  was  shocked  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  his  kind  heart.  He  was  genuinely  dis- 
tressed at  his  friend's  condition ;  but  before  he  entered 
into  particulars  he  ordered  a  bowl  of  bouillon,  which 
was  easier  of  digestion  than  the  devilled  kidneys, 
and  he  made  Rush  eat  it  and  then  drink  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-soda.  Then,  when  he  had  got  him  into 
better  condition,  he  began  by  scolding  him  for  not 
looking  up  his  friends,  after  which  they  discussed  the 
situation  calmly. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  The  Dawn  one  more 
trial,"  said  Rush,  and  then,  if  there  was  no  work 
for  me  there,  to  try  some  other  paper  or  break  stones 
on  the  highway ;  but  I  certainly  would  not  go  back 
to  Farmsted  and  sponge  on  my  mother.  If  a  chance 
does  not  occur  here  sooner  it  will  later,  and  I'm 
young  enough  to  wait  for  it." 

There  is  always  the  chance,  but  it  is  devilish  slow 
in  coming  sometimes.  Now,  if  you  are  not  too 
proud,  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  job  that  will 
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bring  you  in  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  week,  and 
need  not  interfere  with  your  work  on  The  Dawn,  if 
you  get  any.  Fm  not  too  proud  to  increase  my 
limited  income  by  the  same  means,  but  I  tell  you 
frankly,  dear  boy,  I  would  not  care  to  have  it  known 
among  the  rich  and  great  with  whom  I  hobnob  out 
of  business  hours.    Can  you  write  poetry  ?" 

"  Hardly  that ;  but  I  can  make  rhymes,"  said  Rush, 
wondering  what  bomb  his  friend  was  about  to  burst. 

So  much  the  better.  A  poet  would  scorn  to 
engage  in  this  business,  but  it  is  the  fortune  of  the 
rhymester.  Now,  I  am  paid  twenty  dollars  a  week 
by  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Damascene  soap  to 
write  rhymes  in  praise  of  his  wares.  I  do  the  IsTew 
York  morning  papers ;  and  he  told  me  the  other  day 
that  if  I  could  get  up  a  new  batch  for  the  evening 
papers  he  would  like  to  have  one,  or,  if  I  had  not 
the  time,  perhaps  I  could  suggest  some  one  with  a 
poetic  talent  who  would  take  the  job.  He  didn't 
know  much  about  poets  himself, — thought  they  were 
a  rum  lot, — and  he  would  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would 
bag  a  Byron  for  him.  You're  just  the  man.  No  one 
need  know  it,  and  it  will  keep  your  stomach  from 
getting  in  such  a  condition  again  as  it  was  in  when  I 
found  you.  You  need  not  be  particular  about  being 
original ;  you  can  work  over  your  Tennyson  or  your 
Longfellow :  only  get  in  the  word  Damascene,  and 
your  duty's  done.  Meet  me  at  the  club  to-morrow 
with  a  batch  of  verses.  We'll  dine  together ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  I'll  see  old  Pennypacker  and  have  a 
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check  ready  for  you,  from  which  I  will  deduct  five 
dollars  that  Fm  going  to  give  you  now/' 

"  MTo,  Archie,  old  man/'  said  Rush,  pushing  away 
his  hand,  and  with  difficulty  speaking  for  the  lump 
in  his  throat.  Wait  till  I've  earned  it.  Your  kind- 
ness has  completely  upset  me,  but  I  can't  take  your 
money.  I'll  gladly  try  my  hand  at  the  soap  verses 
and  take  my  pay  when  they're  written ;  but  not  till 
then." 

"  JSTonsense !  What  is  a  friend  for,  if  not  to  help 
one  when  he  needs  it  ?  I  shall  really  feel  hurt.  Rush, 
if  you  refuse  me.  I  wouldn't  treat  you  as  formally. 
It's  only  five  dollars,  and  you  will  have  earned  it 
before  midnight,  I'll  lay  a  wager.  Come,  old  man, 
don't  make  me  feel  that  I  am  asking  you  to  do 
something  dishonorable.  Much  more  than  a  paltry 
five  dollars  has  passed  between  us  at  college." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure  there  has,  but  neither  of  us 
needed  it  as  much  then  as  we  do  now.  It  is  much 
easier  to  borrow  money  for  tomfoolery  than  for  food. 
But  I'll  do  as  I  would  be  done  by :  I'll  take  your 
five  dollars,  Archie,  and  try  to  think  that  it  is  old 
times.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  turning-point,  and  I 
can't  thank  you  enough." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  dear  boy.  I'm  sorry  you  take 
a  trifle  so  seriously.  It  all  comes  of  the  condition  of 
your  stomach.  I  think  you  can  venture  on  eating  a 
fairly  hearty  diimer  to-night  and  a  good  breakfast 
to-morrow.  And  then  you  must  dine  with  me  at 
the  club  to-morrow  night  at  half-past  six  sharp,  for 
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I  have  three  receptions  and  a  wedding  on  hand. 
By  the  way,  put  on  your  dress-coat,  for  I  shall  take 
you  to  one  of  the  receptions  with  me  at  my  uncle 
Archer's.  I  want  you  to  know  my  cousin,  Bessie 
Archer.  She's  an  awfally  jolly  girl.  FU  tell  them 
I'm  going  to  bring  you.  They  will  be  delighted, 
for  they've  often  heard  me  speak  of  you.  Come, 
cheer  up,  man :  you  look  fifty  per  cent,  better 
already.  'So  long;'  and  don't  forget  to-morrow 
night,  '  Pow-Wow'  Club,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nine- 
teenth Street."  Archie  put  out  his  hand,  and  Rush 
took  it  with  a  grip  that  drove  the  rings  on  his  friend's 
fingers  into  the  flesh ;  but  the  latter  was  too  polite 
to  wince. 

Before  he  could  quite  man  himself  to  confront  the 
people  in  the  waiting-room  of  The  Dawn  office.  Rush 
walked  rapidly  down  Broadway  as  far  as  Trinity 
Church,  where  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
through  the  iron  railings  of  the  fence  into  the  grass- 
grown  church-yard.  The  clock  in  the  church  tower 
struck  three,  which  reminded  him  that  the  city  edi- 
tor would  not  be  long  at  his  desk :  so,  with  his  mind 
fixed  upon  the  business  in  hand^  the  strain  on  his 
nerves  relaxed,  and  he  walked  up  the  street  and  ran 
up  the  winding  iron  stairs  at  the  office  as  lightly  as 
on  that  hopeful  first  day  which  now  seemed  so  long 
ago. 

He  had  hardly  put  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the 
waiting-room  door  when  the  old  messenger  stepped 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  Just  in  time,  sir.    Mr.  Mus- 
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grave  sent  out  here  for  you  only  five  minutes  ago, 
sir,  and  I  told  him  this  was  the  first  day  you  had 
missed  in  three  weeks.  I'll  go  at  once  and  tell  him 
you  are  here,  sir," — which  he  did,  returning  with 
the  message  that  Mr.  Musgrave  would  like  to  see 
him.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  thought  Rush, 
as  he  walked  eagerly  to  the  little  room. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  how  are  you  ?  Sorry  not  to 
have  been  able  to  do  anything  for  you  before,  but 
we  have  been  pretty  well  filled  up.  Just  at  this 
moment,  however,  we  are  short-handed,  and  I  want 
to  work  up  a  particular  case  at  once.  Do  you  know 
where  the  Academy  of  Music  is?" 

Eush  looked  at  Mr.  Musgrave  to  see  whether  he 
was  joking ;  but  he  was  busily  writing,  and  not  even 
looking  at  him.      In  Irving  Place,  I  believe." 

"  Quite  right.  Irving  Place  and  Fourteenth 
Street.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  strike 
in  the  orchestra.  I  want  you  to  go  up  there  and  see 
Mr.  Maxmann  and  get  what  he  has  to  say  about  it, 
and  then  see  some  of  the  orchestra  and  get  their 
story.  '  What  the  Bass  Drum  Says,' '  How  it  Strikes 
the  Cymbals,' — good  head-lines,  eh  ?" 

Then,  laying  his  pen  down,  ramming  his  hands 
into  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  and  taking  aim  at 
Rush  with  one  eye,  he  said,  "Do  you  know  Mies 
Knowlton  ?" 

Rush  felt  that  he  started,  and  knew  by  the  tin- 
gling in  his  cheeks  that  he  blushed.  Luckily,  Mr. 
Musgrave  wan  thi uldng  his  own  thoughts,  and,  al- 
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though  his  right  eye  was  staring  hard  at  the  young 
man  before  him,  his  mind  was  upon  something  else. 

"I  must  have  an  interview  with  Miss  Knowlton 
on  this  strike :  it  would  be  immense.  I'll  give  you 
an  open  letter  from  The  Dawii^  Mr.  Hurlstone,  and 
she  cannot  refuse:  you're  a  persuasive  young  man, 
too,  I  fancy,  and  you  must  do  your  prettiest." 

Seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote,  in  a  quick,  flowing  hand, — 
"Will  Miss  Knowlton  do  Mr.  John  Gasper  Plum- 
mett  the  honor  of  giving  his  representative,  Mr.  R. 
Hurlstone,  the  bearer,  her  views  on  the  recent  strike 
among  the  musicians  in  Mr.  Maxmann's  orchestra, 
for  publication  in  The  Dawn  V 

"  There !  I  guess  that  will  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Mus- 
grave,  running  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  note.  "  Now 
see  how  successful  you  will  be  with  your  first  assign- 
ment. Go  to  the  Academy  first.  You  are  more 
likely  to  find  Miss  Knowlton  in  later  in  the  day. 
Good  luck  to  you  !" 

Rush  stood  a  moment  in  the  corridor  and  read 
Mr.  Musgrave's  note  carefully  over,  word  by  word. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  this  day,"  said 
he  to  himself,  as  the  glass  door  clicked  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Rush  Hurlstone  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  Acad- 
emy  of  Music.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr. 
Maxmann  in  the  little  room  behind  the  box-oJffice, 
where  he  was  wiping  the  foam  of  a  fresh  glass  of 
lager  from  his  grizzled  moustache.  The  day  was  a 
rather  warm  one  for  March,  and  Mr.  Maxmann — 
a  small,  stout  man,  mth  a  very  red  face — had  re- 
moved his  collar  and  necktie,  which  lay  on  the  table 
in  front  of  him,  beside  his  beer-mug.  His  waist- 
coat was  unbuttoned  and  thrown  back,  revealing  a 
not  too  immaculate  shirt-front.  Rush,  as  soon  as  he 
announced  that  he  was  from  The  Dawn^  was  ushered 
into  the  manager's  presence,  but  was  about  to  retreat 
with  an  apology  for  intruding  upon  his  deshabille, 
when  the  little  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  embraced 
him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 

"  Gome  ride  in,  mein  dear  young  gendleman,'' 
said  he,  forcing  Rush  into  a  chair.  "  Sid  town  and 
make  yourself  ad  home.  A  glass  here,  you  young 
rascal."  (This  to  the  office-boy.)  Then,  filling  the 
two  mugs,  "  Your  goot  hel,  my  frient.'^ 

Rush  drank  the  toast,  and  explained  his  business. 

"Yes,  you  may  call  it  a  strike,  a  leedle  one;  but 
I  don't  tink  we'll  haf  any  more  drouble.   It  all  comes 
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of  tad  flageolet  of  mine, — such  a  stupid  vellow.  He's 
a  regular  agidator,  and  lie  won'd  be  habby  till  he 
gets  up  a  row.  He's  sugceeded  in  making  some  of 
the  odders  tink  that  they  wand  more  monej^  for  re- 
hearsals, but  they  don'd,  and  they  know  it.  But 
some  mens  are  never  satisfied.  That's  all  there  is : 
the  performances  will  go  on  all  ride.  Do  you  care  for 
music  ?  Of  course  you  do.  I  see  you  are  a  young 
gendleman  of  taste.  Here  are  some  tickets.  Don'd 
refuse  me.  I  nefer  asked  you  a  vavor  before.  Come, 
and  bring  Aer."  And  the  manager  winked  his  good- 
natured  fishy  gray  eye  at  Eush,  who  smiled  to  himself 
as  he  thought  who  the  only  "  her"  was. 

Rush  thanked  Mr.  Maxmann  for  his  courtesies, 
and  had  just  risen  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  door 
burst  open  and  a  gayly-attired  young  woman  swooped 
in  upon  them.  I  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  for 
saying  "  swooped,"  but  no  other  word  would  describe 
this  young  person's  manner  of  entrance. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are,  papa !"  said  she,  giving  the 
manager  a  resounding  kiss  upon  his  bald  head.  "  I 
was  afraid  you'd  be  gone  before  I  got  here ;  but  I've 
been  flying  round  like  a  hen  on  a*hot  griddle  all  the 
morning, — rehearsals  and  costumers ;  there's  no  rest 
for  the  wicked.  Don't  forget  you're  to  take  me  out 
to  dinner  to-night.  You  must  give  me  a  good  one, 
too.  All  the  exercise  I've  had  to-day  has  given  me 
an  appetite,  and  a  thirst  too;  don't  forget  that; 
papa, — and  a  thirst  too."  Then,  suddenly  discover 
ing  Rush,  who  was  tugging  ineffectually  at  a  spring- 
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lock,  "  Who's  the  young  gentleman  ?  Why  don't 
you  introduce  me  V 

"  You  didn't  give  me  time,  paby.  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
of  The  Dawn,''    Rush  bowed  politely. 

"  Happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  of  The  Dawn,'' 
said  the  young  woman,  staring  boldly  into  his  eyes, 
as  she  put  out  her  large  hand,  swathed  in  lavender- 
colored  kids,  for  him  to  shake.  "  Hope  you've  had 
a  satisfactory  chat  with  papa,  and  that  he's  given  you 
lots  of  items  for  your  paper  and  tickets  for  yourself." 

"Your  father  has  been  very  kind,"  said  Rush. 
But  he  had  hardly  said  the  last  word  when  she  gave 
vent  to  such  a  laugh  as  he  had  never  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  woman  before,  and  the  old  manager's  face 
was  actually  purple  in  his  efforts  to  keep  from  burst- 
ing. 

"  There !  youVe  said  enough,'^  said  she,  as  soon  as 
she  could  control  her  laughter :  "  that's  as  much  as 
I  can  stand  for  one  afternoon.'^ 

The  office-boy  entering  the  room  at  this  moment, 
Rush  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  bowed  himself  out.  The  manager  was  choking 
with  suppressed  laughter,  and  the  young  woman  was 
pounding  him  on  the  back  as  Rush  turned  to  make 
his  parting  bow. 

Good  heavens  !"  said  the  young  man  to  himself, 
as  he  stepped  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  "  I  was  just 
pitying  Maxmann  for  having  such  a  loud,  vulgar 
daughter ;  and  to  think  that  she  is  a  matter  of  choice  ! 
This  is  the  stage,  is  it?   This  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
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comes  in  daily  contact  with  Helen  Knowlton.  Well, 
she  is  an  angel,  so  I  suppose  she  can  walk  through 
fire  without  being  scorched ;  but  it's  a  pity  she  has 
to  do  it.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I  would  send  it 
to  her  anonymously  and  beg  her  to  take  it  and  retire 
into  private  life." 

Standing  by  the  stage  door  of  the  Academy,  Rush 
saw  a  group  of  excited  men  gesticulating  after  the 
manner  of  foreigners.  When  he  came  up  to  them 
he  knew  at  once  that  they  were  the  striking  musicians, 
among  them  being  the  belligerent  flageolet,  as  Rush 
could  see  by  the  shape  of  the  little  leather  case  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  He  at  once  began  talking  with 
the  men,  who  were  very  glad  to  tell  their  story  to  a 
reporter.  It  was  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
the  manager.  He  didn't  want  to  pay  them  at  all, 
they  said,  and  vowed  that  he  had  no  money. 

"  Mooch  lika  that,"  said  the  flageolet.  "  He  hava 
jplenty  money.  He  spend  him — oh,  yes,  he  spend 
plenty  fora  his  Bebe  he  calla  her." 

"  Shall  you  play  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Rush. 
Si,  si,"  answered  the  spokesman.    "  He  pay  we 
play.    We  tella  him  he  no  pay  we, no  play." 

By  farther  questioning  Rush  learned  that  there 
had  been  a  close  approach  to  serious  trouble  at  the 
rehearsal  that  morning, — that  the  musicians,  led  by 
the  flageolet,  had  refiised  to  go  on  till  they  got  their 
money,  and  that  Maxmann  had  said  positively  he 
had  not  a  dollar  in  the  bank,  but  would  pay  them  in 
full  on  the  first  of  the  month,  when  he  would  get  an 
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assessment  from  the  directors.  They  had  heard  that 
story  before,  and  refused  to  put  any  confidence  in  it, 
and  would  have  walked  oft'  with  their  instruments 
under  their  arms  if  Miss  Knowlton  had  not  come  to 
the  rescue  and  insisted  that  the  orchestra  should  be 
paid  with  the  money  which  was  due  her  that  day, 
and  which  she  knew  Maxmann  would  have  ready 
for  her,  because  he  could  not  afibrd  to  treat  her  as 
he  had  treated  the  poor  musicians. 

'^IToble  creature!'^  said  Rush  to  himself.  She 
is  as  good  as  she  is  great. And  to  think  that  he 
was  going  to  see  her,  and  on  that  very  day,  too ! 

He  learned  from  some  of  the  people  of  the  theatre 
that  she  drove  out  with  her  aunt  every  afternoon  on 
the  days  when  she  didn't  sing ;  and,  as  this  was  one 
of  them.  Rush  concluded  that  he  would  not  find  her 
at  home  then,  but  that  he  had  better  call  at  her 
house  just  before  dinner-time,  when  he  would  be 
pretty  sure  of  finding  her  in.  This  would  give  him 
time  to  dress,  as  it  was  not  quite  five  o'clock.  So 
he  hurried  over  to  West  Eleventh  Street. 

N'ever  before  did  this  young  man  dress  himself 
with  so  much  care.  He  had  taken  his  usual  bath  in 
the  morning,  but  he  took  another,  and  put  on  the 
best  of  everything  he  owned.  He  looked  over  his 
stock  of  shirts  with  the  eye  of  a  Brummel.  The 
collar  of  one  was  too  high,  the  collar  of  another 
too  low.  Finally  he  completed  his  toilet  and  set 
forth.  His  landlady  met  him  in  the  hall.  ^' Bon 
jour  J  Madame  Pinot,''  he  said,  gayly,  as  he  ran  down- 
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stairs;  but  Madame  Pinot  was  so  struck  with  his 
changed  appearance  that  she  could  not  find  words  to 
return  his  salutation. 

"  Well/'  said  she,  in  French,  for  she  said  it  to  her- 
self, "  something  has  happened :  he  doesn't  look  like 
the  same  person  I  saw  this  morning." 

And  indeed  he  did  not.  There  was  a  color  in  his 
cheeks  and  a  brightness  in  his  eye  that  had  not  been 
there  in  many  a  day.  His  encounter  with  Archie 
Tillinghast  and  his  assignment  from  The  Dawn  office 
would  have  been  exciting  enough  without  this  great 
climax. 

He  lost  no  time  in  walking  to  West  Twentieth 
Street ;  but  when  he  turned  into  that  street  and  the 
little  Grothic  houses  stood  in  all  their  prettiness  be- 
fore him,  he  slackened  his  speed.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  that  he  was  ill ;  but  he  concluded  that  it  was 
only  the  effects  of  an  exciting  day.  Back  and  forth 
he  walked  in  front  of  the  house  he  was  so  soon  to 
enter,  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  pull  the 
bell-handle.  "Rush  Hurlstone,  you're  a  fool!"  he 
finally  said.  "Don't  you  know  this  is  business?" 
Then  he  mounted  the  steps  and  rang*the  bell.  How 
musically  it  tinkled  in  the  basement  below !  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  man-servant  in  livery,  of  whom 
he  demanded,  "  Is  Miss  Knowlton  in  ?" 

"  I  will  inquire,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
up  your  card,"  replied  the  man,  with  the  evasive 
answer  of  the  well-trained  servant  of  a  public  person, 
at  the  same  time  ushering  Rush,  who  handed  him 
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Mr.  Musgrave's  note  of  introduction,  into  a  gem  of  a 
drawing-room.  A  grand  piano  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  which  was  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and 
some  rare  portraits  of  distinguished  singers.  Flowers 
in  baskets  and  in  vases  filled  the  place  with  a  rich  per- 
fume. Easy-chairs  and  bric-a-brac  abounded.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  one  of  luxury  and 
good  taste.  "  This  is  her  home,"  thought  Rush,  look- 
ing about  him;  "these  are  the  rugs  her  tiny  feet 
tread  upon ;  these  are  her  books ;  there  stands  her 
piano,  over  whose  ivory  keys  her  ivory  fingers  glide.'' 
In  this  way  he  amused  himself  until  he  heard  the 
rustling  of  a  woman's  gown  on  the  stairs.  His  heart 
stopped  beating,  and  seemed  to  grow  so  big  that  he 
was  afraid  he  could  not  speak  when  she  entered. 
Ten  thousand  thoughts  flew  through  his  mind.  He 
arose  jfrom  his  chair,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  said  to 
himself,  "  When  that  door  opens  I  shall  see  the  most 
divinely  beautiful  creature  that  treads  this  earth ;  one 
for  whom  I  would  lie  down  and  die, — nay,  more,  for 
whom  I  would  stand  up  and  live." 

A  sort  of  ecstasy  took  possession  of  him.  The  door 
swung  back  on  its  hinges;  he  opened  his  eyes, — 
and  Aunt  Rebecca  Sandford  entered  the  room.  Rush 
started.  If  he  had  been  struck  in  the  face  he  could 
not  have  had  a  harder  blow.  It  took  him  a  few 
seconds  to  recover  his  wits.  If  he  had  had  to  speak 
first,  he  would  certainly  have  disgraced  himself;  but 
Aunt  Rebecca  began  at  once. 

She's  very  buRy  just  at  this  moment"  (Miss  Sand- 
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ford  had  a  great  way  of  saying  "  she"  or  "her"  when 
she  meant  her  niece,  forgetting  that  there  were  any 
other  shes  or  hers  in  the  world),  "  and  asked  me  to 
step  down  and  see  you.  I'm  very  partial  to  press- 
boys  myself,  Mr.  Hailstorm"  (another  peculiarity  of 
hers  was  to  get  people's  names  wrong),  "  and  I'm 
always  glad  to  have  a  little  chat  with  them.  Take  a 
seat,  pray.  You  wanted  to  see  her  about  that  strike. 
Well,  now,  I  really  don^t  see  how  she  could  say  any- 
thing on  the  subject.  She  doesn't  want  to  pitch  into 
Maxmann,  because  the  man  really  means  well ;  but, 
you  know,  Italian  opera  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
That's  why  it's  fashionable.  It'll  never  be  popular, 
though,  mark  my  words.  English  opera  is  what'll 
fetch  the  people.  If  that  child  ever  sings  in  English 
opera  she'll  make  her  everlasting  fortune.  I  tell  her 
so,  too ;  but  they  all  have  a  foolish  pride  about  Italian 
opera.  It's  nonsense,  arrant  nonsense.  The  big- 
gest money  is  in  the  English  opera,  you  mark  my 
words." 

Rush  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  correct,  but  he 
hadn't  come  there  to  hear  Miss  Rebecca  Sandford's 
opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  English  and  Italian 
opera.  He  was  a  diplomatic  young  man,  how^ever, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  prospect  of  seeing  Miss 
Kn  owl  ton  looked  dim,  he  tried  all  his  arts.  AVhen 
Aunt  Rebecca,  who  was  an  impulsive  woman  for  all 
her  shrewdness  and  brusque  manner,  learned  that  it 
was  his  first  assignment,  she  took  a  personal  interest, 
and  said  he  should    see  that  child  as  sure  as  there 
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was  a  Moses  in  the  bulrushes/'  and  she  left  the  room 
to  fetch  her. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistake.  Rush  heard  the 
clear  notes  of  Miss  Knowlton's  voice  as  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  advan- 
cing towards  him  with  her  hand  extended.  Such  a 
beautiful  hand,  too  !  It  felt  like  a  rose-leaf  as  it  lay 
in  his  for  half  a  second. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you." 

Then  she  sat  down  on  one  side  of  him  (Aunt 
Rebecca  sat  on  the  other),  and  "  took  him  all  in,''  as 
she  afterwards  told  him.  She  saw  a  tall,  well-made 
young  man  with  brown  hair,  a  clear,  dark  skin,  and 
strong,  white  teeth  that  a  budding  moustache  made 
no  efibrt  to  conceal.  He  was  certainly  handsome, 
and  he  had  an  easy,  natural  manner,  that  was  very 
attractive. 

About  the  strike  she  would  rather  not  say  anything, 
but,  as  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  her  and  did 
not  want  to  go  back  empty-handed,  she  would  say 
that,  although  she  did  not  believe  in  strikes,  her 
sympathies  were  with  the  strikers  in  this  instance. 

"  They  did  not  strike  for  higher  pay,"  she  said, 
''but  for  what  they  had  already  earned.  I  do  not, 
however,  want  to  accuse  Mr.  Maxmann.  He  had 
no  intention  of  cheating  them  out  of  their  money : 
he  only  wants  time.  You  see,  Italian  opera  is  very 
expensive,  and  the  expenses  are  not  properly  appor- 
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tioned.  We  prime  domie  are  not  paid  in  the  right 
way.  We  should  not  get  such  large  certainties.  I 
have  always  held  that  a  prima  donna  should  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  her  '  drawing'  powers, — a  small  cer- 
tainty and  a  percentage.'' 

"Hear  that  child,  now!"  interrupted  Aunt  Re- 
becca; '^you  might  know  that  she  was  an  artist, — 
no  head  for  business.    A  small  certainty,  indeed !  • 
"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Not  a  prima  donna,  I  will  venture  to  say,"  said 
Helen.  "No  manager  would  be  bold  enough  to 
mention  the  subject  in  her  presence." 

So  they  chatted  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

"  I  have  been  very  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Hurlstone," 
Raid  Helen,  "  and  I  leave  it  for  you  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  I  have  said  to  you  and  what  I  have 
said  to  The  Dawn.  I  think  that  I  am  perfectly  safe 
in  trusting  myself  in  your  hands."  And  she  gave 
him  a  look  of  such  confidence  that  he  was  quite 
beside  himself  Both  Helen  and  her  aunt  were 
pleased  with  Rush.  "  When  you  are  at  the  theatre 
come  around  and  see  us,"  said  Aunt  Rebecca  at 
parting.  He  was  so  young  and  so  enthusiastic  that 
she  liked  him ;  and  then  he  was  a  "  newspaper  man !" 

Rush  had  a  column  of  The  Dawn  for  his  story,  and 
it  was  a  good  one.  The  city  editor  complimented 
him  upon  it,  and  told  him  to  come  inside  the  next 
day  and  he  would  try  to  find  him  a  desk.  So  at  last 
he  had  got  a  foothold,  and  his  prospects  seemed  to 
him  simply  dazzling.  Wliat  a  glowing  letter  he 
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wrote  home  !  It  was  to  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
could  be  confidential,  and  the  glowing  was  largely 
about  Helen  Knowlton. 

"  How  young  men  will  rave  over  women  on  the 
stage  !"  said  that  good  lady.  "  But  it  will  blow  over. 
I  won't  scold  him  yet,  dear  boy  And  she  put  the 
letter  carefully  away  in  her  writing-desk,  that  "  the 
girls"  might  not  see  it. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Bessie  Archer  was  the  only  child  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  her  one  trouble  in  life  was  that  she  had 
no  serious  occupation.  She  had  a  much  better  mind 
than  the  average  girl,  and  she  was  intelligent  enough 
to  be  conscious  of  her  own  shortcomings.  She 
wanted  to  be  great,  and  she  was  only  clever.  Her 
father  had  taken  unusual  pains  with  her  education, 
and  the  advantages  that  he  would  have  given  to  a 
son  were  as  far  as  possible  given  to  her.  She  could 
translate  Heine  and  De  Musset  very  gracefully,  and 
had  put  Horace  into  respectable  English  verse. 
Some  of  her  Heine  and  De  Musset  translations  she 
had  set  to  music,  and  she  sang  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  taste.  But  she  tired  of  translating,  and 
writing  songs  began  to  bore  her.  She  wanted  to  do 
something  of  more  consequence  in  the  world.  Hav- 
ing been  born  and  brought  up  in  lulury,  she  thought 
she  would  like  to  be  a  labor-reformer,  and  so  she 
attended  some  noisy  meetings  at  the  Cooper  Union, 
accompanied  by  her  cousin  Archie  Tillinghast.  In- 
stead of  being  disillusionized  thereby,  she  got  up 
quite  a  sentimental  feeling  about  the  "  horny-handed 
sons  of  toil."  So  regularly  did  she  attend  these 
meetings  that  she  became  known  by  sight  to  some 
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of  the  professional  agitators,  and  one  of  them  made 
bold  to  call  at  her  house  and  ask  her  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  good  work.  He  was  a  smooth-tongued 
fellow,  and  he  urged  her  to  w^ite  a  labor-reform 
pamphlet,  which  he  engaged  to  print  and  send 
broadcast  over  the  land, — if  she  would  pay  the 
expenses. 

But  the  labor-reformers  palled  upon  her  after  a 
while,  and  she  began  to  think  deeply  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  equality;  She  talked  about  it  to  every 
one  who  would  argue  or  agree  with  her.  She  at- 
tended some  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  once  invited  the  African  orator  home  to  dinner. 
She  said  that  she  had  ^'no  vulgar  race-prejudices;'* 
but  her  father  had,  and  the  dinner-party  did  not 
come  off.  Encouraged  by  her  patronage,  the  orator 
told  her  one  day  that  he  had  no  vulgar  race-preju- 
dices either,  and  that  he  would  as  lief  marry  a  white 
woman  as  a  colored  one.  He  advanced  this  belief  / 
with  so  much  meaning  that  Miss  Archer  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  the  servant  to  put  him  out  of 
the  house.  After  that  day  she  carefully  avoided  the 
subject  of  negro  equality,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian. 
This  fancy  pleased  her  longer  than  usual ;  but  after 
she  had  made  quite  a  collection  of  Indian  trophies, 
and  read  a  good  deal,  more  particularly  poems,  of  In- 
dian literature,  she  went  out  to  the  Plains  to  visit  a 
friend  who  had  married  an  army  officer.  There  she 
saw  the  Indian  divested  of  romance.    She  thought 
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him  a  very  uninteresting  personage,  and  preferred 
the  legends  of  the  poets  to  the  facts  that  there  stared, 
her  in  the  face. 

At  the  time  when  Rush  Hurlstone  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  she  was  deeply  interested  in  eso- 
teric Buddhism,  and  had  attended  some  questionable 
meetings  at  the  apartment  of  the  high-priestess  of 
Buddha,  a  certain  Madame  Parapoff,  who  drew 
around  her  a  wholly  Bohemian  and  partially  vicious 
lot  of  people,  mostly  men,  among  whom  she  sat 
smoking  cigarettes  and  discoursing  of  the  strange 
things  she  had  seen  in  India.  She  wore  a  brooch 
which  she  said  had  been  plucked  out  of  the  fore- 
head of  a  departed  Hindoo  and  placed  at  her  throat. 
Did  any  one  doubt  her?    There  was  the  brooch. 

Madame  Parapoff  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and 
had  written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Rending  of  the 
Veil,"  which  no  one  read,  but  which  every  one  said 
was  a  wonderful  production.  It  was  in  two  large 
folio  volumes,  filled  with  illustrations,  showing  the 
veil  before  and  after  the  rending,  and  giving  the 
mystic  signs  known  only  to  those  who  had  sought 
faithfully  for  esoteric  information  on  this  subject. 

Madame  Parapoff,  as  I  have  said,  was  clever,  but 
bhe  had  a  face  that  would  frighten  off*  any  one  who 
was  not  particularly  anxious  to  learn  that  which  she 
alone  professed  to  teach.  Bessie  Archer  was  never 
more  alarmed  in  her  life  than  on  her  first  visit  to 
Madame  Parapoff's  "  bungalow,"  as  the  latter  called 
it.    She  had  never  seen  such  a  looking  woman 
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before :  her  face  repelled  her,  but  her  manner  was 
reassuring.  The  Russian  was  a  thorough  woman  of 
the  world,  and  she  saw  that  in  this  visitor  she  had  a 
fish  of  a  new  sort  to  deal  with,  who  could  not  be 
caught  with  the  common  bait  thrown  to  the  men 
around  her.  Only  the  choicest  morsel  would  attract 
her.  She  must  be  careful  not  to  ofiend  her  by  speak- 
ing too  plainly  before  her  at  first,  and  she  must  not 
give  her  her  famous  pamphlet,  "Naked,  and  not 
Ashamed,''  to  read  until  she  was  quite  sure  of  her. 
Bessie  had  induced  her  useful  cousin,  Archie  Tilling- 
hast,  to  accompany  her  to  Madame  Parapofi*'s.  Archie 
didn't  want  to  go  at  all,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
Bessie  would  go  alone  if  he  didn't  go  with  her. 

"  Ruin  girl,  Cousin  Bess,"  he  said  to  Rush ;  "  bright 
as  a  dollar,  but  slippery  as  an  eel ;  you  never  can  tell 
where  she  is  going  to  bob  up.  Beastly  place,  that 
Parapoff's.  A  lot  of  hairy  men,  smelling  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco-smoke,  lolling  around  the  fioor  on  skins, 
pufiing  their  vile  pipes  in  the  face  of  the  priestess, 
who  sat  on  a  sort  of  raised  place  in  a  big  chair,  and 
smoked  cigarettes,  partly  in  self-defence  and  partly 
to  show  her  very  white  and  well-kept  hands  and 
handsome  rings.  Hers  were  the  only  clean  hands  in 
the  room.  Such  a  lot  of  tramps!  I  don't  believe 
they  had  a  change  of  shirts  among  them." 

"  And  did  Miss  Archer  find  pleasure  in  their  so- 
ciety ?"  asked  Rush. 

"  She  tried  to  think  she  did.  At  any  rate,  she  was 
doing  something  out  of  the  common ;  and  there  is 
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great  satisfaction  in  that  to  some  people,  old  boy," 
answered  Archie.  "  I'm  very  fond  of  Bessie,  other- 
wise you  wouldn't  find  me  trotting  around  to  these 
tiresome  places  with  her, — labor-reform  meetings, 
negro-equality  meetings,  and  Indian  meetings.  '  If 
you  won't  go  with  me,  I'll  go  alone,'  she  says ;  and 
what's  a  fellow  to  do  ?    Duty  calls,  and  I  obey." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  the  "^ow-Wow  Club, 
where  Archie  and  Rush  were  dining  according  to  the 
promise  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  They  had  a 
good  dinner  and  a  pow-wow  that  did  honor  to  the 
name  of  the  club.  As  they  sat  over  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine,  Archie  took  fifteen  dollars  from  his  pocket, 
and  said,  "  Here  is  the  rest  of  your  money,  old  boy; 
I  have  deducted  the  five  dollars.  I  struck  old  Penny- 
packer  for  twenty.    Let's  see  what  you've  written." 

Rush,  a  little  embarrassed,  tried  to  put  ofi*  the  evil 
moment. 

"  Nonsense,  man  !"  said  ALTchie.  "  Out  with  them. 
You  know  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  poetry.  I'm 
not  a  critic :  anything  with  a  rhyme  will  do,  so  long 
as  you  get  in  the  magic  word  Damascene." 

So  Rush  pulled  the  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
puffed  vigorously  at  his  cigar  with  an  assumed  air  of 
indifference.  Archie  spread  the  sheets  out  before 
him,  cracked  the  soft-shelled  almonds  with  one  hand 
while  he  held  the  manuscript  with  the  other,  and 
read  the  following  lines : 

Like  the  blushes  that  paint  the  sunrise 
Are  the  blushes  on  her  cheek  ; 
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And  the  thrush's  note  in  the  woodland 

I  hear  when  she  doth  speak. 
Like  a  feather  that's  lightly  blowing 

Is  her  white  and  tiny  hand  : 
Ah,  she's  the  fairest  maiden 

In  all  the  broad  green  land. 
But  the  sweetest  charms  she  owneth 

A.re  her  hands  so  pearly  white  ; 
For  s':  3  washes  them  with  Damascene 

Each  morning  and  each  night. 

"  Bravo !  bravo he  exclaimed.  You  could  not 
have  done  better  if  you'd  been  in  training  for  a 
month.  This  is  just  the  thing."  And,  hastily 
glancing  over  the  others,  "  Ah,  I  see  you've  dropped 
a  little  humor  into  these.  That's  good :  but  it's  the 
sentiment  that  fetches  old  Pennypacker.  You've 
more  than  earned  your  money :  so  I  hope  your  con- 
science is  at  ease." 

Rush  reassured  him  on  this  point  by  pocketing  the 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  him  that  his 
prospects  at  The  Dmvn  office  were  improving;  but 
he  didn't  say  where  his  assignment  had  taken  him, 
for  fear  of  betraying  himself  if  he  spoke  upon  a 
subject  so  near  his  heart. 

"  Now,  Rush,  my  boy,"  said  Archie,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  I  don't  like  to  appear  rude,  but  you  know 
I  told  you  I  had  three  receptions  this  evening.  One 
is  that  of  the  Daughters  of  Sappho,  who  hold  their 
annual  reunion  at  .Delmonico's ;  but  that  won't  keep 
me  long.  I'll  get  a  programme  and  flee.  The  other 
is  at  the  house  of  the  California  millionaire,  McMul- 
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ligan,  who  owns  a  palace  in  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  that 
will  not  delay  me  either,  for  the  genial  McMulli- 
gan  himself  has  promised  me  a  printed  list  of  his 
guests.  Then  we  will  fly  to  my  uncle  Archer's,  where 
we  are  sure  to  have  a  pleasant  evening.'' 

So,  donning  their  overcoats,  the  two  set  out. 

They  walked  down  to  Delmonico's,  then  in  Four- 
teenth Street,  where  the  Daughters  of  Sappho  were 
having  a  grand  time.  The  meeting  had  been  called 
to  order  when  they  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Lavinia  Hopper- 
Walker  was  beginning  her  essay  on  "  The  "Weaker 
Sex,"  which  she  proved  to  their  entire  satisfaction  to 
be  the  male. 

"  Who  behaves  the  most  calmly  in  times  of  emer- 
gency?" asked  Mrs.  Hopper- Walker, — "the  woman 
or  the  man  ?  I  need  hardly  say  it  is  the  woman. 
The  woman  will  endure  suffering  without  flinching, 
while  a  man  in  the  dentist's  chair  has  been  known 
to  kick  great  holes  in  the  wall  while  his  teeth  were 
being  fllled."  (Applause.)  "Who  are  seized  with 
panic  at  a  flre  ? — the  men  or  the  women  ?  Statistics 
will  prove  to  you  that  half  the  trouble  during  a  fire  in 
a  theatre  or  other  public  hall  is  invariably  caused  by 
the  pushing  and  crowding  of  the  men,  who  will 
stamp  out  the  life  of  any  one  who  gets  in  their  way. 
If  this  is  not  proof  that  man  is  the  weaker  vessel, 
v/hat  is?    To  me  it  is  suflicient."    (Great  applause.) 

But  Mrs.  Hopper- Walker  thought  that  the  others 
needed  further  proof ;  for  she  continued  to  present 
them  with  statistical  evidence  for  half  an  hour  longer 
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at  least  In  the  mean  time  Archie  found  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  Mrs.  Merrie  May,  who  gave  him  a 
programme  of  the  evening's  exercises  and  a  printed 
synopsis  of  the  different  speeches.  While  Archie 
was  attending  to  his  duties.  Rush  was  looking  about 
the  room  at  the  strange  people  ranged  along  the 
wall.  A  gentleman  with  a  very  high  forehead  and 
a  blond  beard  that  grew  in  irregular  spots  about  his 
face  wherever  it  could  pierce  the  surface  tapped  him 
upon  the  shoulder  after  a  while,  and  said, — 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  office  of  The  Dawn  the  other 
day,  so  I  presume  you  are  a  reporter  and  would  like 
some  points  for  an  article  for  your  paper, — the  names 
of  the  distinguished  people  here  this  evening,  etc." 
And,  before  Rush  could  say  that  he  was  not  there  as 
a  representative  of  his  paper,  the  man  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  straggling  locks  and,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  five  feet  four  inches  and  a  half,  said, 
"  The  lady  reading  the  address  is  Mrs.  Lavinia  Hop- 
per-Walker,'' adding,  in  a  most  impressive  whisper, 
"  my  wife !  I  am  Tobias  T.  Hopper- Walker.  T. 
stands  for  Tartar.    My  mother  was  a  Tartar." 

Rush  thought  that  his  wife  was  a  Tartar  also,  but 
he  didn't  say  so. 

"  Mrs.  Lavinia  Hopper- Walker  is  a  most  remark- 
able woman,  sir.  She  can  take  the  floor  against  any 
man,  and  shut  him  up  before  he  knows  where  he  is." 

Rush  looked  at  Mrs.  Hopper- Walker,  who  at  this 
moment  was  making  one  of  her  most  cutting  re- 
marks at  the  expense  of  man.    Her  eyes  were  fixed 
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upon  her  husband,  and  the  expression  of  superiority 
that  passed  over  her  face  was  a  study  for  a  tragedian. 
The  expression  on  his  face  would  better  have  served 
the  comedian,  it  was  so  self-deprecatory  and  showed 
such  satisfaction  in  being  the  weaker  vessel. 

"  This  is  a  most  representative  gathering,"  he 
whispered.  "  There  is  Mrs.  Ann  Amelia  de  John- 
stone, president  of  the  '  Women  Who  Dare  Society.' 
It  meets  every  week  at  her  house  in  "Williamsburg, 
where  it  enjoys  a  most  intellectual  evening." 

Rush  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr. 
Hopper- Walker's  long  forefinger,  and  saw  a  woman 
with  a  high  forehead  decorated  with  thin,  tight  curls. 
Her  eyes  were  large,  and  their  prominence  was  ex- 
aggerated by  the  powerful  glasses  she  wore  on  her 
very  retrousse  nose.  Indeed,  her  nose  turned  up 
with  so  much  determination  that  it  carried  her  upper 
lip  with  it,  exposing  her  two  large  front  teeth  to 
public  gaze. 

"  Mrs.  De  Johnstone  is  very  clever,"  continued 
Hopper- Walker.  "  She  writes  for  the  magazines  and 
pamphlets  by  the  score.  I  suppose  you  have  read  her 
book  on  the  form  of  marriage-proposals  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ?  She  holds  that  women  proposed 
in  those  days,  and  advocates  the  olden  custom.  Mrs. 
Hopper- Walker  has  written  an  answer  to  this,  in 
which  she  proves  that  the  custom  is  even  older  than 
Mrs.  De  Johnstone  claims,  and  that  that  lady's  theo- 
ries have  even  been  in  practice  in  this  country  for 
years.    It  is  a  good  custom  for  some  women.  I 
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know  a  number  who  would  not  have  been  married 
if  it  had  not  prevailed.'^  He  cast  a  furtive  glance 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hopper- Walker,  who  was 
just  taking  her  seat  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause. 

At  this  moment  Archie  put  his  arm  through 
Rushes  and  said  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  off. 
Rush  thanked  Mr.  Hopper- Walker,  and  the  two 
young  men  went  down-stairs  to  the  cafe  and  seated 
themselves  at  a  small  table.  While  they  drank  a  jug 
of  German  seltzer,  Archie  wrote  out  his  report  of 
the  Sappho  and  sent  it  down  to  The  Trumpet  office. 

There^s  nothing  pleases  them  like  getting  copy 
in  early,  dear  boy.  ITow  let  us  hie  to  my  uncle 
Archer's,  where  I  will  leave  you  while  I  do  the 
McMulligan's.  As  I  tcld  you  before,  that  won't  de- 
lay me  long.  Cousin  Bess  will  take  care  of  you  while 
I  am  interviewing  McMulligan  on  the  cost  of  his 
entertainment." 

From  Delmonico's  they  strolled  up-town  as  far  as 
Twentieth  Street,  where  they  turned  off  to  the  home 
of  the  Archers  on  Gramercy  Park.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  upon  this  exclusive  little  park,  and 
upon  the  ladies  in  their  handsome  wraps  who  were 
running  gayly  up  the  Archers'  front  steps  and  dis- 
appearing in  a  blaze  of  gaslight  through  the  door. 
This  was  to  be  Rush's  introduction  to  New  York 
society, — a  thing  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
and  regarded  with  more  or  less  awe.  He  was  just 
at  an  age  when  society  is  most  attractive.    He  was 
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very  susceptible  to  beauty,  and  he  considered  Helen 
Knowlton  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen.  And  so  she  certainly  was,  for  she  was  the 
only  beauty  he  had  seen  who  was  not  of  a  more  or 
less  rustic  type,  and,  notwithstanding  his  country 
bringing  up,  he  had  little  taste  for  rusticity  in 
women.  This  first  appearance  in  the  social  world 
was  a  great  excitement  to  him,  and  he  was  very 
much  afraid  that  he  would  do  something  in  violation 
of  the  proprieties.  So  he  determined  to  do  as  his 
friend  Tillinghast  did ;  and  he  could  not  have  had  a 
better  guide  in  such  matters.  To  Archie  he  said 
nothing  about  his  embarrassment,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  to  lead  his  friend  to  suspect 
it. 

The  two  young  men,  as  the  ladies  had  done  before 
them,  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and  entered  the  hall, 
where  Rush  almost  had  his  breath  taken  away  by 
the  dazzling  light  and  the  perfame  of  flowers.  He 
followed  Archie  up-stairs,  where  they  left  their  top- 
coats ;  and,  taking  a  parting  glance  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  to  see  that  his  tie  had  not  ridden  up  over  his 
collar  and  that  his  hair  was  not  too  much  rumpled,  he 
descended  with  Archie  to  the  drawing-room.  Here 
a  gorgeous  scene  presented  itself.  The  long  rooms 
were  brilliantly  lighted  with  wax  candles  and  deco- 
rated with  more  flowers  than  Rush  had  ever  seen  to- 
gether in  his  life.  The  ladies  were  dressed  in  their 
finest  Paris  gowns;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the 
dressing  as  the  want  of  it  that  astonished  our  young 
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countryman :  the  older  the  ladies  were,  the  less  they 
seemed  to  fear  the  cold. 

Archie  presented  him  at  once  to  his  uncle  and 
aunt  and  to  his  cousin  Bessie,  for  whom  Rush  im- 
mediately conceived  the  friendliest  feelings.  Bessie 
Archer  certainly  was  an  attractive  girl.  She  was 
handsome  and  well  made,  and  she  looked  like  a  girl 
who  enjoyed  good  health.  Her  complexion  was  bril- 
liant, her  teeth  dazzling,  and  her  clear,  gray-blue  eyes 
looked  as  strong  as  an  eagle's.  Although  she  was  an 
exceptionally  clever  girl,  she  was  not  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
and  her  manner  was  remarkable  for  its  cordiality. 
"When  she  took  Rush  by  the  hand  she  gave  him  such 
a  firm,  pleasant  grip  that  he  said  to  himself,  Here 
is  a  girl  worth  knowing ;  she  shakes  hands  like  a 
man ;  none  of  your  flimsy,  lackadaisical  touching  of 
the  fingers,  such  as  some  girls  give.''  And  Bessie 
liked  Rush  at  once.  She  had  heard  such  pleasant 
things  about  him  from  Archie  that  she  was  naturally 
prejudiced  in  his  favor ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
look  in  his  honest,  manly  face  and  not  like  him. 
"Now,  Hurlstone,  old  fellow,"  said  Archie,  after 
introducing  his  friend  to  his  cousin,  I  will  leave 
you  to  Cousin  Bess's  tender  care  and  go  where  duty 
calls." 

"  I'm  sure  you  could  not  leave  me  where  I  would 
rather  be,"  said  Rush,  as  glibly  as  though  he  had 
been  "  in  society"  all  his  life. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  a  difierent  tale  to  tell 
when  Archie  comes  back,"  said  Cousin  Bess. 
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"I  shall  only  speak  more  positively  then,"  replied 
Rush,  with  a  bow  that  Count  d'Orsay  might  have 
envied. 

At  that  moment  the  band,  stationed  in  another 
room,  struck  up  the  music  of  a  w^altz,  and  there 
was  a  general  movement  of  pleasant  anticipation 
among  the  young  people.  Their  elders  drew^  up 
along  the  wall,  and  the  dancers  took  their  places  on 
the  floor. 

"  Do  you  dance,  Mr.  Hurlstone  ?"  asked  Miss 
Archer.  If  you  do,  I  will  give  you  this  waltz.  I 
was  saving  it  for  Archie  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  has  not 
finished  his  day's  work  yef 

"  ISTo,  Miss  Archer,'^  replied  Rush,  I  do  not 
dance.  I  have  heretofore  looked  upon  a  dancing 
man  with  a  feeling  of  superiority ;  but  now  I  regard 
him  with  envy,  and  for  the  first  time  regret  that  the 
steps  of  the  waltz  are  a  sealed  book  to  me.'^ 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  too ;  for  I  am  afraid  you  are 
going  to  have  a  dull  time,  as  this  is  a  dancing  com- 
pany to-night.  However,  I  will  try  and  find  a  young 
lady  whose  conversation  will  in  a  measure  alleviate 
your  disappointment.  "Will  you  take  something  in- 
tellectual or  something  fi'ivolous  As  Miss  Archer 
asked  this  question,  her  eyes  turned  towards  two 
ladies  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Rush's  eyes  followed  hers,  and  he  answered, 
"  Something  frivolous,  please." 

So  they  threaded  their  way  among  the  dancers, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Gertie  Gaston. 
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"  How  is  it  you  are  not  dancing  this  evening.  Miss 
G-aston  V'  Eush  inquired,  for  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
she  was  one  of  the  dancing  girls. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know 

"  I  am  consumed  with  curiosity.'' 

"  Because  I  hate  a  plain  waltz,  and  none  of  these 
men  know  the  '  dip,'  "  she  answered,  with  a  show  of 
annoyance. 

''What  ignorance!  I  fancied  New  York  men 
knew  everything.  To  think  of  it !  grown  men,  and 
not  know  the  '  dip' !" 

''You  know  it?"  said  Miss  Gaston,  half  rising. 

"Alas,  no!"  replied  Rush;  "  but,  then,  I  am  not 
a  New  York  society  man." 

"  Where  are  you  from, — ^Boston  or  Philadelphia?" 

"  Neither :  I  came  direct  from  the  country, — from 
the  abode  of  the  milk-pail  and  the  sausage." 

"Really!  and  you  work  on  a  farm? — get  up  at 
five  in  the  morning,  milk  the  cows,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing?" 

"  I  never  have  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  could,  if  the  cows 
would  let  me  try." 

"  I  should  not  think  you  would  care  to  try,"  said 
Miss  Gaston,  with  a  movement  of  disapproval.  "I 
should  think  a  man  might  find  something  more 
manly  to  do  than  milking  cows." 

"  No  doubt  he  might;  dancing,  for  instance  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  He  could  learn  the  '  dip'  in  much 
less  time  than  it  would  take  him  to  learn  to  m?lk  a 
cow." 
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Rush  looked  at  the  young  lady  to  see  if  she  was 
guying  him,  but  the  expression  of  her  face  showed 
that  she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  began  to 
wish  that  he  had  chosen  the  intellectual  lady,  but 
the  snatches  of  her  conversation  that  reached  him. 
were  not  tempting.  "  I  maintain,"  she  was  saying 
to  a  bald  gentleman  who  was  doing  his  best  to  sup- 
press a  yawn,  "  I  maintain  that  Q-reek  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools ;  and  you,  Mr.  Garside, 
should  look  to  it,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  see  that  our  young  girls  and  boys 
are  taught  that  classic  language  instead  of  these  vile 
modern  tongues  that  are  only  useful  for  mercantile 
pursuits.    Greek  is  a  purely  intellectual  language 

Herodotus  would  "    But  here  Bessie  Archer 

whirled  past  Rush  in  the  arms  of  West  Hastings, 
and  gave  him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  as  she 
passed:  so  he  never  knew  what  Herodotus  would 
have  done. 

Rush  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the 
dancing  would  stop,  and  that  he  might  have  a  chance 
to  talk  a  little  with  Miss  Archer,  who  was  quite  as 
bright,  he  saw,  as  her  cousin  had  represented  her  to 
be.  The  thought  had  hardly  pas*sed  through  his 
mind  when  the  music  ceased  and  the  dancers  strolled 
off  in  pairs.  A  young  man  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion  relieved  him  of  Miss  Gaston,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  leaning  against  the  w^all,  won- 
dering where  Miss  Archer  was,  when  suddenly  his 
heart  gave  such  an  upward  lunge  that  he  thought 
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for  a  few  seconds  lie  should  suffocate.  But  it  soon 
fell  back  to  its  natural  place,  and  left  him  at  lib- 
erty to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  radiant  face  of  Helen 
Knowlton,  as  she  entered  the  room  accompanied 
by  her  aunt  and  an  old  gentleman  whom  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  Uncle  Lightfoot 
Myers. 

A  subdued  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
room  as  the  prima  donna  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  looking  about  her  for  the  host  and  hostess. 
In  a  moment  West  Hastings  was  by  her  side  and 
conducting  her  on  his  arm  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer, 
while  Aunt  Rebecca  followed  on  the  arm  of  Uncle 
Lightfoot.  Rush  ground  his  teeth  at  the  assured 
manner  in  which  Hastings  took  his  place  at  Misa 
Knowlton's  side.  Then  he  tried  to  laugh  at  himself 
for  being  such  a  fool.  "  Of  course  they  are  engaged, 
or  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  I  am  making  myself 
miserable  as  foolishly  as  a  man  ever  did.'^  He  got 
some  comfort,  however,  from  two  men  who  stood 
chatting  near  by  him. 

"  Is  Helen  Knowlton  engaged  to  West  Hastings  V 
asked  one  of  the  other. — "  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and 
she  never  will  be  engaged  to  Hastings  or  any  other 
man  while  'Aunt  Rebecca'  lives.  She  may  come  near 
it  fifty  times,  but  I'll  wager  you  anything  you  like  that 
Aunt  Rebecca  Sandford  is  not  going  to  let  'that 
child'  put  her  head  into  the  noose.  And  she's  about 
right.  Come,  let's  go  up  and  have  a  B.  and  S.'' 
And  they  sauntered  out,  leaving  Rush  in  a  pleasanter 
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state  of  mind  than  he  was  in  five  minutes  before. 
If  Helen  Knowlton  was  not  engaged  to  W est  Hast- 
ings or  to  any  other  man,  then  he  didn't  see  that  his 
chances  vvere  utterly  worthless ;  at  any  rate,  he  was 
not  going  to  retire  from  the  field  until  after  he  had 
done  some  prospecting.  Rush  Hurlstone,  though  as 
modest  a  young  man  as  you  would  meet  in  a  day's 
walk,  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  man  could  accom- 
plish anj'thing  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  provided 
it  was  at  all  within  the  possibilities.  If  he  had 
seriously  set  his  mind  upon  being  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  gone  quietly  along 
working  towards  that  end,  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  would  accomplish  his  object.  But  he  had  no 
political  aspirations.  His  ambition  ran  in  another 
channel. 

Helen  Knowlton  was  now  chatting  w^ith  Bessie 
Archer  and  three  or  four  men  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room.  Rush's  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her.  He 
was  thinking  of  her  with  all  his  mind,  and  she  proba- 
bly felt  the  magnetism  of  his  glance,  for  she  looked 
up,  and,  recognizing  the  face  without  being  able  to 
tell  where  she  had  seen  it,  she  bowed!  to  him  in  her 
most  cordial  manner.  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  never 
forgot  the  face  of  a  newspaper-man,  bowed  too,  and 
motioned  for  Rush  to  come  over  to  their  side  of 
the  room, — an  invitation  he  was  not  slow  in  accept- 
ing. 

^'How  are  you?'^  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 
— "  Helen,  here  is  Mr.  Hailstorm,  the  young  re- 
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porter  who  wrote  that  nice  article  about  you  in  The 

Rush  was  rather  embarrassed  by  this  public  an- 
nouncement of  his  vocation,  and  annoyed  by  the 
miscalling  of  his  name ;  but  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  Miss  Knowlton  received  him  made  amends  for 
her  aunt's  want  of  tact. 

I  recognized  Mr.  Hurlstone,  and  bowed  ^to  him 
across  the  room,"  said  she,  giving  him  her  hand, 
whose  touch  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  his  entire 
frame.  "  Some  other  time  I  will  thank  him  for  his 
kindness,  if  he  will  allow  me." 

"  So  you  know  Mr.  Hurlstone  ?"  said  Bessie.  "  He 
is  an  old  college  friend  of  Archie's,  who  brought  him 
to  us  this  evening  that  we  might  see  for  ourselves 
that  all  the  nice  things  he  had  said  about  him  were 
true." 

"And  do  you  think  they  are?"  asked'  Helen, 
smiling  upon  Rush. 

"We  hope  for  the  best,"  replied  Bessie;  "but  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  authority  after  Mr. 
Hurlstone  has  made  this  house  his  head-quarters  for 
a  while." 

Rush  thanked  Miss  Archer  for  the  implied  invi- 
tation, but  said  he  felt  more  like  hiding  his  head  in 
a  hole  after  Archie's  compliments  than  trying  to 
prove  their  truth ;  and  thus  they  chatted  and  laughed, 
after  the  manner  of  young  people  at  a  party,  until 
something  was  said  about  the  banjo.  Rush's  reply 
led  Helen  to  believe  that  he  played  that  instrument, 
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and  she  asked  him  if  he  did.  He  confessed  that  he 
"  picked  out  a  tune  occasionally/^  and  she  invited 
him  to  come  around  some  evening  when  there  was 
no  opera  and  try  some  duets  with  her,  for  she  de- 
lighted in  the  banjo  and  found  it  a  great  recreation 
after  grand  opera. 

Again  the  musicians  struck  up  a  waltz.  West 
Hastings  leaned  down  and  whispered  something  in 
Helen's  ear.  She  looked  as  though  what  he  said  had 
pleased  her,  and  at  once  arose  to  dance  with  him. 
Again  Rush  ground  his  teeth.  For  a  moment  he 
wondered  if  he  was  too  old  to  learn  the  mysteries 
of  the  waltz;  but  he  could  not  help  smiling  as  he 
thought  of  himself  whirling  about  over  a  polished 
floor  with  a  young  woman  in  his  arms.  Then  he 
inwardly  railed  at  a  custom  that  allowed  such  liber- 
ties. Because  the  band  was  playing  and  their  feet 
were  moving  in  time  to  the  music,  was  that  any 
reason  why  Hastings  should  have  his  arm  around 
Miss  Knowlton's  waist  and  hold  her  hand  in  his? 
He  could  not  see  that  it  was.  Dancing  was  a  vulgar 
and  vicious  pastime,  and  he  would  never  allow  a 
sister  of  his  to  take  part  in  any  such  wickedness. 
He  did  not  stop  to  think  that  no  sister  of  his  would 
be  likely  to  ask  his  permission.  His  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground  as  these  thoughts  flew  through  his 
brain.  A  faint  odor  of  mignonette  reached  him. 
He  looked  up  just  as  Hastings  and  Miss  Knowlton 
were  gliding  past. 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  old  man,"  said  Archie,  at  his 
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shoulder, — "just  ready  for  an  evening's  fun.  My 
day's  work  is  done,  and  I'm  in  prime  condition  for 
dancing.  Seen  tlie  Knowlton  ?  Ah,  there  she  goes ! 
Lucky  beggar,  that  Hastings.  They're  engaged,  you 
may  bet  your  life.  Come,  let's  have  a  glass  of  fizz. 
Uncle  Archer  is  famous  for  his  wines.  I  can  prom- 
ise you  something  good." 

"  No,  thank  you,  Archie ;  I  think  I'll  go  home. 
I'm  pretty  tired.  You  know  the  social  whirlpool  is 
new  to  me.  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  I'll  make 
my  adieux  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  and  your  charm- 
ing cousin,  and  slip  ofi"  to  my  virtuous  couch." 

"  As  you  please,  dear  boy :  I  never  like  to  force  a 
fellow  against  his  inclination,"  Archie  answered; 
but  he  was  evidently  annoyed  and  disappointed. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  evening,  Archie.  Good- 
night, old  fellow.  I'll  hunt  you  up  some  time  to- 
morrow." 

So  this  foolish  boy  said  good-night  to  his  enter- 
tainers and  went  out  under  the  stars.  He  had  hardly 
reached  the  sidewalk  before  he  repented  his  act. 
"What  an  idiot  to  leave  the  place  where  Helen  was ! 
But  he  could  not  stand  the  torture  of  seeing  her 
dancing  with  West  Hastings.  He  would  rather  be 
out  in  the  cool  night  air;  but  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  the  place.  Lighting  a  cigar,  he 
paced  the  length  of  the  park,  always  with  the  house 
in  view,  and  by  the  time  he  had  finished  it,  he  saw 
the  door  open  and  Helen  and  her  aunt  and  Uncle 
Lightfoot  and  West  Hastings  coming  out. 
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The  gentlemen  put  the  ladies  in  their  carriage, 
and,  closing  the  door  upon  them,  bowed  them  off. 
Thank  heaven,  he  was  not  going  home  with  her ! 

The  carriage  started  down  Twentieth  Street ;  but 
it  had  not  reached  Fourth  Avenue  when  Rush  started 
after  it.  The  horses  trotted  briskly,  and  so  did  Rush. 
It  was  not  far  to  Helen's  house,  so  that  he  arrived 
there  just  as  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  curb.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  think  what  he  was  doing,  the 
handle  of  the  carriage  door  w^as  in  his  hand  and  he 
was  making  his  best  bow  to  the  ladies.  They  were 
startled  at  first,  but  w^ere  reassured  when  they  recog- 
nized Rush. 

"  How  very  odd  that  you  should  have  happened 
by  just  at  this  moment!"  said  Helen. 

"  Chance  has  been  kind  to  me,''  answered  Rush, 
trying  to  speak  without  showing  how  blown  he  was. 
I'm  on  my  way  home.   I  don't  live  far  from  here." 

He  didn't  say  it  was  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
getting  to  his  lodgings,  nor  did  Helen  suspect  it. 
He  handed  the  ladies  to  their  door  and  bade  them 
good-night. 

"  Don't  forget  that  you  are  to  come  and  play  the 
banjo  with  me,"  said  Helen. 

Forget !  Rush  laughed  so  heartily  at  the  thought 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  Twentieth  Street  into 
Sixth  Avenue  that  a  sleepless  invalid  tossing  on  his 
couch  listened  with  envy  to  a  man  who  was  well  and 
happy  enough  to  laugh  so  long  and  loud. 
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In  the  mean  time,  everything  at  the  old  home  at 
Farmsted  was  not  as  Rush  would  have  wished  it  to 
be.  John  Hurlstone,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  a 
young  man  fond  of  his  pleasures, — so  fond,  indeed, 
that  the  pain  they  caused  to  others,  and  those,  too, 
whom  he  held  most  dear,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying 
them  to  the  full.  Apparently,  he  was  the  kindest  of 
sons  and  most  affectionate  of  brothers.  He  was  never 
known  to  give  his  mother  a  cross  or  impatient  word 
in  his  life,  and  his  attentions  to  his  sisters  were  all 
that  they  could  ask  and  more  than  they  could  expect, 
judging  from  the  relations  of  other  young  men  in 
their  circle  to  their  sisters.  He  was  very  popular  in 
the  village,  for  he  was  not  only  the  most  amiable  but 
the  gayest  and  handsomest  young  fellow  in  all  those 
parts ;  and  there  was  a  dash  of  the  hero  about  him, 
too, — for  he  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  army, 
having  gone  in  as  a  private  and  won  his  captain's 
straps  by  sheer  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty.  Fonder 
of  luxury  than  any  man  I  ever  met,  he  fairly  revelled 
in  hardship  when  it  had  to  be  endured.  Easy-going 
as  he  was  by  nature,  and  slow  to  act  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  was  as  quick  as  a  iBash  in  an  emer- 
gency. At  home  he  was  never  on  time,  no  matter 
what  the  urgency  of  the  case ;  in  the  army  he  was 
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punctuality  itself.  The  most  dandified  about  his 
toilet  arrangements,  and  taking  as  much  time  to 
array  himself  as  the  vainest  belle,  he  would  take  a 
snow-bath  if  he  could  get  no  other,  dry  himself  in 
the  sun,  and  be  ready  for  marching  in  five  minutes. 
His  mattress  at  home  had  to  be  of  a  particularly 
choice  quality  of  curled  hair  and  the  springs  of  the 
very  best  steel,  or  he  could  not  sleep.  In  the  army 
he  would  roll  himself  up  in  a  blanket,  lie  in  the  mud 
during  a  pelting  storm,  and  sleep  as  peacefully  as  a 
child.  John  Hurlstone  was  made  up  of  contradic- 
tions. He  loved  his  mother  so  tenderly  that  he  was 
completely  unnerved  if  she  was  ill,  and  waited  upon 
her  with  the  gentle  devotion  of  a  daughter ;  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  things  that  he  knew  would 
break  her  heart,  simply  to  gratify  his  own  pleasure. 
He  would  have  given  his  last  crust  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  yet  he  would  not  do  an  honest  day's  work 
to  save  them  from  want.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
would  not ;  he  simply  did  not,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  matter.  His  mother  and  sisters  were  devoted 
to  him.  They  knew  he  was  thoroughly  selfish,  but  he 
was  so  sweet  and  kind  at  home  that  they  forgave  him 
everything.  "Women  always  liked  him ;  men — that 
is,  the  serious-minded — regarded  him  less  leniently. 
Among  the  class  popularly  known  as  the  boys"  he 
was  a  prime  favorite.  They  admired  his  cleverness, 
and  he  was  pleased  by  their  homage.  He  would  sit 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  talking  with  big  Sandy,  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  a  miserable,  drunken  fellow,  because, 
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he  said,  "  Sandy  is  so  fond  of  me.'^  Every  barkeeper 
in  the  town  and  every  hanger-on  of  the  saloons  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  swore  that  "  Cap'n  Jack"  was  a 
"  perfec'  gemman.'^  The  attentions  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  no  sweeter  to  the  professional  beauty  than 
were  these  words  of  compliment  to  Captain  John 
Hurlstone. 

John  received  the  attentions  of  the  young  ladies 
more  modestly.  He  never  boasted  of  his  conquests  : 
indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  had  made 
any.  He  never  tired  of  telling  how  fond  he  was  of 
the  girls,  individually  and  collectively,  but  that  they 
were  fond  of  him  he  modestly  denied.  "  They 
know  I  love  them  all,  and  they  feel  sorry  for  me,'' 
he  used  to  say,  laughingly.  John  Hurlstone  was 
the  most  dangerous  sort  of  a  flirt,  for  he  was  really 
in  love  for  the  time  being  with  each  of  the  girls  he 
flirted  with.  "When  he  transferred  his  very  special 
attention  from  one  to  another,  he  did  so  in  the  kind- 
liest manner,  and  seemed  always  to  have  a  warm 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  old  love.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  writing,  he  was  paying  marked 
attention,  even  for  him,  to  Amy  Bayliss,  the  pretty 
little  simple-minded  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bay- 
liss, rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  in  the  village.  It 
was  more  than  whispered  that  John  Hurlstone  was 
engaged  to  Amy  Bayliss,  but  nothing  authoritative 
was  known  upon  the  subject.  But  the  dashing 
beauty  Emily  Barford  denied  the  rumor  flatly,  and 
Baid  that  John  Hurlstone  was  not  the  man  to  be 
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caught  by  a  baby  face ;  that  he  was  amusing  himself 
with  Amy  Bayliss  because  he  saw,  as  every  one 
could  see,  that  she  was  dead  in  love  with  him. 
Emily  Barford,  like  many  a  clever  girl  before  her, 
did  not  understand  men  as  well  as  she  thought  she 
did,  and  in  the  case  of  John  Hurlstone  was  entirely 
mistaken.  He  was  just  the  man  to  be  caught  by  a 
" baby  face;"  and  when  Amy  Bayliss  rolled  her  big 
blue  eyes  up  towards  his  and  stretched  her  little 
mouth  with  a  smile  that  showed  two  rows  of  the 
whitest  teeth,  the  big  heart  of  Captain  J ohn  swelled 
to  bursting,  and  he  swore  to  himself  that  he  was  at 
last  madly  and  seriously  in  love. 

John  Hurlstone  had  been  a  hard  drinker  at  differ- 
ent times  in  his  life,  but  the  folks  at  home  had  never 
seen  him  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  either 
went  without  drink  altogether  or  he  gave  himself 
up  to  it.  They  used  to  say  in  the  army  that  he 
could  drink  the  entire  mess  under  the  table.  He 
didn't  care  much  for  champagne,  though  when  he 
was  thirsty  he  would  fill  a  celery-glass  and  drain  it  to 
the  bottom.  But  this  was  done  rather  to  amuse  or 
astonish  his  companions  than  to  slake  his  thirst. 
"  Hard"  liquors  were  his  choice,  and  when  he  once 
began  on  them  he  kept  it  up  in  a  way  that  would 
have  killed  most  men.  He  was  a  convivial  drinker, 
nnd  seldom,  unless  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  some- 
thing unpleasant,  took  a  drink  alone.  When  he  had 
money,  he  treated  the  crowd;  when  he  had  none, 
the  crowd  treated  him. 
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When  he  had  money!  There  was  a  mystery 
about  J ohn's  money.  Sometimes  he  was  absolutely 
penniless;  again  he  would  be  quite  flush,  and  his 
pocket-book  would  be  stuffed  out  with  greenbacks 
of  large  as  well  as  small  denominations.  His  mother 
was  the  most  unsuspicious  of  women,  and  when  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  "  John,  dear,  where  do  you  get 
so  much  money  ?"  he  answered  her  in  his  most  in- 
genuous manner,  sealing  the  statement  with  a  kiss, 
"  The  government  owes  me  a  lot  of  back  pay,  mother, 
and  every  once  in  a  while  it  pays  up.  Some  day  it 
will  be  all  paid :  then  Pll  have  to  go  to  work  like 
Rush  and  the  rest  of  the  boys." 

She  was  perfectly  satisfied,  poor  woman.  How 
little  she  knew — it  is  just  as  well  that  she  didn't — 
that  there  were  as  hard  and  daring  gamblers  in  that 
little  town  of  Farmsted  as  the  metropolis  itself  could 
boast, — not  only  among  the  low  fellows  in  the  bar- 
rooms, who  played  for  small  stakes  and  lost  as  little 
as  they  won,  but  among  an  outwardly  respect^able 
class.  There  was  a  little  club  of  six,  of  whom  John 
Hurlstone  was  the  youngest  (and  the  sharpest),  who 
met  on  certain  nights  in  a  private  room  in  the  Union 
House  and  played  high  till  the  gray  light  of  dawn 
crept  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  window-shutters 
and  warned  them  that  some  busy  housewife,  up  be- 
times, would  see  them  slinking  home  in  the  small 
hours  unless  they  stole  away  at  once.  What  con- 
sternation there  would  have  been  in  Farmsted  if  the 
knowledge  of  this  little  card-party  had  come  to  the 
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ears  of  the  gossips  of  that  quiet  town  !  for  these  men 
were  the  "  solid  men"  of  the  place, — the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  bankers ;  and  one  of  the  num- 
ber (I  regret  to  betray  it)  was  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Ann's,  and  took  up  the  collection  every  Sunday. 
This  worthy  man  was  indignant  that  John  Ilurlstone 
should  be  paying  court  to  the  rector's  daughter. 

The  young  scapegrace  !"  he  muttered  behind  his 
sanctimonious,  smooth-shaven  lip;  ^^I  should  like 
to  tell  Dr.  Bayliss  of  his  wickedness."  But,  much 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  expose  the  young  man, 
he  hesitated,  for  fear  the  young  man  might  in  turn 
expose  him. 

The  more  John  Hurlstone  thought  of  marrying 
Amy  Bayliss  the  more  his  conscience  pricked  him, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  error  of  his  present  way, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  past.  To  blunt  the  points 
that  pricked,  he  had  recourse  to  his  favorite  liquor, 
but  kept  the  knowledge  of  his  dissipation  from  his 
family,  for  they  never  asked  when  he  came  home. 
His  bedroom  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  he  could 
admit  himself  through  the  French  window  if  there 
was  any  reason  to  suppose  his  entrance  by  the  door 
would  be  heard. 

One  night  the  card-party  held  a  very  late  session, 
and  the  vestryman,  who  had  had  an  unusual  run  of 
luck,  insisted  upon  "  whooping  it  up  and  letting  the 
devil  take  the  consequences."  This  sentiment  thor- 
oughly harmonized  with  John's  mood,  and  he 
brewed  a  bowl  of  punch  that  was  as  seductive  as  it 
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was  treacherous.  The  vestryman  smacked  his  lipe 
and  slapped  John  on  the  back  with  brotherly  aftec- 
tion.  "  Never  tasted  anything  sho  good  in  m'life. 
What  d'yer  call  it,  Jack,  old  fellow?''  he  said,  help- 
ing himself  to  a  fifth  ladlefal. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  right  name  is,"  answered 
Jack,  "  but  in  the  army  they  called  it  hell-broth." 

"  The  devil  they  did!"  exclaimed  the  vestryman; 
"  they're  a  wicked  lot  in  the  army." 

Finally,  it  was  proposed  that  the  party  should 
break  up,  and,  as  the  night  was  breaking  up  too,  and 
the  punch  was  all  drunk,  the  motion  was  adopted, 
and  the  vestryman  and  the  lawyer,  the  banker  and  the 
merchants,  linked  arms  and  took  the  middle  of  the 
road  until  their  paths  diverged.  Then  they  parted, 
after  oft-repeated  vows  of  undying  friendship. 

John  had  the  farthest  to  go,  and  the  punch  was 
well  down  in  his  legs  before  he  got  half-way  home. 
His  head  swam,  and  he  put  up  his  listless  hands  to 
wipe  away  the  cobwebs  from  his  face.  How  sleepy 
he  felt !  He  wanted  to  lie  down  along  the  road ; 
but  something  impelled  him  to  keep  on,  and  on  he 
v/ent,  his  uncertain  footsteps  taking  him  within  an 
inch  of  ditches,  heaps  of  stone,  and  the  rows  of  trees 
that  flanked  the  paths.  At  last  he  reached  the 
homestead  gate.  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
latch  ?  It  seemed  possessed  of  a  devil.  (John  never 
for  a  moment  suspected  that  he  was  the  one  so  pos- 
sessed.) But  finally  it  yielded  to  his  fumbling,  and 
swung  back  with  a  l)ang  against  the  fence. 
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His  mother,  always  a  light  sleeper,  heard  the  un- 
usual noise,  and  came  to  the  window  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  "  Some  stray  horse  or  cow  must 
have  pushed  the  gate  open,^^  she  thought.  "  I  must 
see  that  a  better  latch  is  put  on." 

Thus  musing,  she  looked  down  upon  the  path,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  staggering  up  the  walk. 

What  is  it  that  puts  so  fine  an  edge  upon  a  mother's 
intuitions  ?  Mrs.  Hurlstone  had  never  seen  a  son  of 
hers  intoxicated,  yet  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and 
she  knew  in  a  moment  whose  figure  that  was,  and 
the  cause  of  its  unsteadiness.  Hastily  thrusting  her 
feet  into  her  slippers  and  wrapping  her  dressing- 
gown  about  her,  she  ran  noiselessly  down-stairs,  fear- 
ful lest  she  should  be  heard  and  John's  disgrace  made 
known  to  the  family.  With  trembling  fingers  she 
turned  the  heavy  key  in  the  lock,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  wide  piazza. 

Where  was  John  ? 

There, — that  limp  and  lifeless  body  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps, — that  was  John, — her  first-born, 
her  beautiful  boy,  covered  with  mud,  his  hair  tum- 
bled about  and  matted  on  his  forehead,  his  face  pale 
and  bloated,  breathing  long,  heavy  breaths.  That 
was  John ! 

Once,  years  ago,  she  had  seen  a  miserable  tramp 
lying  drunk  in  the  gutter,  and  had  pitied  him  that 
he  could  be  so  base  a  thing.  And  here  was  her  own 
son  in  the  same  condition.  She  knew  at  a  glance 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  when  she  stooped 
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down  to  put  her  hands  upon  his  brow  she  smelt  the 
stale,  foul  liquor  that  puffed  up  from  his  half-open 
mouth. 

"  John !  John she  cried,  in  an  agony ;  "  wake 
up,  my  son ;  come  into  the  house  and  let  me  put  you 
to  bed.  It  is  your  mother,  John,  who  is  speaking  to 
you." 

No  answer  but  John's  heavy  breathing.  She  got 
down  on  the  gravel,  and  held  his  head  in  her  lap,  and 
tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  wake  him ;  but  he 
slept  on.  She  thought  he  must  be  dying,  and  her  hot 
tears  rained  upon  his  face.  Still  he  slept.  The  gray 
dawn  was  breaking  over  the  wooded  east.  Streaks 
of  silver  and  gold  shot  through  the  pine-trees.  In 
a  short  time  the  family  would  be  up,  or  a  neighbor 
passing  by  would  stop  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 
She  must  get  him  into  the  house,  into  his  own  room, 
and  there  try  to  revive  him. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  exert  all  her  strength  to 
lift  him,  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel,  and  saw 
old  Pete,  the  colored  man-of-all-work,  coming  around 
a  corner  of  the  house.  Old  Pete  was  an  early  riser, 
and  liked  to  have  his  chores  done  "  before  the  day 
got  ahead  of  him,"  so  he  said.  The  old  man  stood 
for  a  moment  and  surveyed  the  scene.  He  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  from  his  coolness  in  the 
matter  one  might  have  inferred  that  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  seen  his  young  master  in  this 
condition. 

"  Oh,  Pete,  Pete,  what  shall  we  do  ?    Mr.  John  is 
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very  ill,  and  I  can't  wake  him/'  sobbed  Mrs.  Hurl- 
stone. 

Jes'  you  go  in  the  house  and  leave  him  to  me, 
Miss  Kitty :  I'll  soon  bring  him  to,"  said  Pete,  lay- 
ing down  the  bucket  he  was  carrying  to  the  well. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  him  ?"  anxiously 
inquired  the  mother,  kissing  her  son's  damp  forehead. 

This  ain't  no  place  for  you,  Miss  Kitty;  you  go 
inside  out  of  the  cold.  Jes'  leave  him  to  me.  I'll 
rub  his  years :  that'll  bring  him  round."  And  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  rubbing  the  young 
man's  ears  with  his  horny  palms  till  the  mother 
oegged  him  to  stop.  But  Pete  knew  what  he  was 
about,  for  in  a  minute  or  two  John  opened  his  eyes 
in  a  dull,  listless  way,  stared  at  his  mother,  and 
closed  them  again.  Then  Pete  resumed  his  rubbing, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  tried  to  get  up. 

Go  into  the  house,  please.  Miss  Kitty :  this  ain't 
no  sight  for  you  to  see.  Leave  him  to  me.  I'll  get 
him  to  bed."  And  he  gently  pushed  his  mistress 
inside  the  door,  and  then  he  helped  his  master  to  his 
feet. 

''"What's  the  matter,  Pete?"  said  John,  rubbing 
his  eyes. 

"  Nothin'  oncommon,"  answered  Pete,  laconically. 
"  Jes'  take  my  arm,  and  I'll  help  yer  to  bed." 

John  took  the  arm  of  the  faithful  negro,  and,  stag- 
gering slightly,  got  to  his  room,  where  the  old  man 
undressed  him  and  put  him  in  his  soft  white  bed. 
There  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  but  not  so  heavily 
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this  time.  While  the  son  was  sleeping  in  his  room, 
the  mother  was  lying  on  her  couch  up-stairs,  racked 
by  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears.  But  she  knew  that  she 
must  get  up  and  put  on  a  cheerful  face  before  her 
children  and  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  they 
might  ask  her  about  John.  Fortunately,  John  was 
never  an  early  riser,  so  their  suspicions  were  not  very 
much  excited.  They  asked  why  he  didn't  come  to 
breakfast,  and  their  mother  replied  that  he  had  a  bad 
headache, — perhaps  a  truer  statement  than  she  had 
thought.  About  eleven  o'clock  John  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and,  except  for  a  slight  pallor  in  his  cheeks 
and  a  faint  tinge  of  gray  under  his  eyes,  he  looked 
as  fresh  as  a  rose.  He  had  had  a  cold  bath,  a  good 
rubbing  down,  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  he  felt 
pretty  bright.  His  hands  trembled  a  little  as  he  held 
the  morning  paper  up  to  read,  and  he  had  no  appetite 
for  the  nice  little  breakfast  his  mother  brought  him ; 
otherwise  he  was  in  fine  condition.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  night  before,  and  he  wondered  if  it 
could  have  been  a  tear  he  saw  in  his  mother's  eye 
when  she  kissed  him  good-morning.  The  mail  had 
just  been  fetched  up  from  the  post-ofiice,  and  Mrs. 
Hurlstone  handed  John  a  large,  business-like  envel- 
ope, addressed  to  him  in  a  rough  hand.  An  elaborate 
stamp  on  the  outside  bore  the  name  of  "  The  Grand 
Mutual  Dividend  Mining  Company." 

John  ripped  open  the  envelope  nervously,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  as  they  ran  down  the  page. 

"  Mother,  this  is  from  Colonel  Mortimer,  of  Ours : 
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he  has  organized  a  mining  company  on  a  new  plan, 
and  he  wants  me  for  secretary.  He  offers  a  good 
salary  and  little  work,  and  I  am  to  go  to  New  York 
at  once.  I^m  sorry  to  leave  you,  mother  dear,  but 
this  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  Mortimer  has 
a  great  head  for  schemes.  If  he  goes  into  one  you 
ma}^  be  sure  there's  money  in  it, — at  least  for  him,'' 
added  John,  with  a  laugh. 

Mrs.  Hurlstone  did  not  join  in  the  laugh;  for  if 
there  was  a  man  in  the  world  whom  she  feared  and 
disliked  it  was  Colonel  Andrew  Mortimer.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier,  but  a  corrupt  and  hardened  man, 
and  she  knew  that  his  influence  over  John  was  any- 
thing but  good. 

"You  don't  congratulate  me,  mother,"  said  John, 
gayly,  putting  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  kissing 
her.  Indeed  she  did  not.  How  could  she,  knowing 
all  she  knew  ? 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


You  may  be  sure  that  Rush  Hurlstone  was  not 
slow  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Helen  Knowlton  to 
"  drop  in  some  evening.^^  As  she  had  requested,  he 
took  his  banjo  with  him;  and  to  say  that  he  enjoyed 
his  privilege  is  not  doing  justice  to  his  sensations. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Rush  was  a  very  attractive 
fellow.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  instinct ; 
he  was  bright,  and  could  be  very  amusing.  He  was 
BO  much  younger  than  Helen  that  Aunt  Rebecca 
regarded  him  as  "  perfectly  safe,"  and  Helen  never 
thought  of  him  as  anything  more  than  an  agreeable 
boy, — enthusiastic,  and  enough  of  a  musician  to  be 
sympathetic.  His  ear  for  music  was  quite  remark- 
able. Of  notes  he  knew  little,  but  he  could  catch 
an  air  and  play  it  on  the  piano  after  a  few  hearings. 
Helen  Knowlton,  whose  outward  life  was  necessarily 
more  or  less  artificial  and  constrained,  found  this 
young  fellow  a  pleasant  change  from  the  men  of 
fashion  and  of  the  stage  by  whom  she  was  usually 
surrounded.  By  the  people  of  the  stage  she  was  sur- 
rounded only  at  the  opera-house,  to  be  sure,  but  she 
saw  enough  of  them  to  have  a  pretty  poor  opinion 
of  their  manhood,  the  tenor's  in  particular.  Indeed, 
she  quite  shared  the  opinion  of  a  big- voiced  basso  I 
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once  knew,  who,  on  being  asked  if  he  didn't  think 
a  certain  tenor  was  a  pretty  good  fellow,  replied, 
"  Yes,  as  good  a  fellow  as  a  man  can  be  who  sings  in 
that  clef."  IsTo,  the  average  tenor  is  not  a  very  noble 
animal.  He  is  as  whimsical  as  a  woman,  and  a  very 
whimsical  woman  at  that,  and  vain  beyond  words. 
I  don't  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,s 
but,  if  there  are,  they  have  not  come  under  my  ob-/ 
servation.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Rush  occasionally 
dropped  into  song,  but  he  sang  very  unprofessionally, 
and  his  voice  was  a  barytone.  He  was  on  such 
friendly  relations  with  Helen  and  her  aunt  that  one 
evening,  when  he  wanted  to  show  them  how  a  cer- 
tain Creole  song  went  which  he  had  picked  up  from 
a  young  Louisianian  at  college,  he  played  the  strange 
accompaniment  on  the  piano  and  sang  the  song. 
Helen  was  delighted  with  his  voice  as  well  as  with 
the  song,  and  she  thought  his  style,  uncultivated  as 
it  was,  very  fascinating.  She  complimented  him  so 
judiciously  that  he  was  led  on  to  sing  often,  and 
she  offered  to  teach  him  some  Scandinavian  love- 
songs  she  had  brought  home  from  Europe  with  her. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  their  evenings  were  passed 
very  pleasantly.  Aunt  Rebecca  did  not  like  her 
niece  to  be  dragged  too  deep  into  the  social  whirl- 
pool ;  she  thought  that  her  professional  life  was  ex- 
citing enough,  and,  unless  Helen  had  some  invita- 
tion she  could  not  well  refuse,  she  liked  her  to  pass 
a  quiet  evening  at  home.  She  looked  upon  Rush 
as  a  godsend,  for  he  was  interesting  enough  to  keep 
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Helen  from  being  bored  by  herself,  and  as  he  was  so 
young  and  without  fortune  he  did  not  come  into  line 
with  possible  suitors  for  her  niece's  hand.  Rush 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  for  it 
put  him  upon  a  very  friendly  footing.  Helen  would 
see  him  when  she  would  not  see  men  whom  she 
regarded  with  more  favor  in  a  certain  way,  for  she 
did  not  feel  that  she  had  to  put  herself  out  to  enter- 
tain him.  When  West  Hastings  referred  to  Rush's 
rather  intimate  footing  in  the  family,  she  replied 
that  he  was  "  only  a  boy,"  and  seemed  to  be  very 
much  amused  that  this  man  of  the  world  should 
regard  him  with  the  slightest  feeling  of  jealousy. 

"  Boys  are  often  more  dangerous  than  they  seem 
to  be,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  scowl ;  for  nothing 
annoyed  him  more  than  to  be  laughed  at,  no  matter 
how  gentle  the  laugh. 

As  for  Helen,  she  soon  forgot  the  conversation. 
She  liked  Rush  as  a  companion, — a  nice  young 
brother,"  was  the  way  she  put  it.  Rush  did  not 
regard  Helen  with  so  Platonic  an  affection.  He  fell 
more  deeply  in  love  with  her  every  time  he  met  her, 
and  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  he  would  betray 
himself.  Such  a  thing  as  that,  he  knew,  would  be 
fatal.    So  he  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could. 

"  Constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  shall  hang  on  and  keep  up  my 
spirits  as  best  I  may.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
work  for  money  and  position  as  no  man  ever  worked 
before;  and  my  time  will  come."    Archie  Tilling- 
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hast,  who  could  not  but  notice  Rush's  devotion  to 
Helen,  said  to  him  one  day,  "  Rush,  old  man,  I  hate 
to  see  you  playing  tame  cat  to  a  prima  donna/' 

Rush  replied  with  a  fierceness  that  must  have 
proved  to  his  fi^iend  that  if  there  was  anything  of 
the  cat  in  his  disposition  it  certainly  was  not  of  the 
tame  species.  ^'  If  another  man  had  said  that  to  me, 
I  would  have  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the 
sidewalk.  But  I  will  take  a  good  deal  from  you, 
Archie.    No  more  of  this,  however." 

"  As  you  like,  dear  boy,"  returned  Archie ;  "  but 
I  think  you  are  cut  out  for  something  better  than  to 
stand  around  with  a  hundred  other  men  and  burn 
incense  before  a  public  singer." 

"  Your  words  are  no  doubt  well  meant,  Archie, 
but  they  are  uncalled  for.  I  am  content  to  be  one 
of  a  hundred  now;  there  is  no  reason  I  should  not 
be ;  but  I  may  outstand  the  ninety-and-nine,  and  be 
swinging  my  censer  all  alone  some  day,"  he  said, 
laughingly;  and,  putting  his  arm  through  Archie's, 
they  continued  their  walk  in  peace  and  quietness. 

Archie  made  up  his  mind  to  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  no  matter  what  he  might  think.  "  As  well 
try  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky  with  a  whisk 
broom  as  to  open  a  man's  eyes  when  he  is  in  this 
condition,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Rush  was  not  always  content  with  himself  or  with 
his  position.  There  were  times  when  he  resented 
being  treated  as  a  boy.  One  night  in  particular  he 
was  in  a  lamentable  state  of  mind.    He  had  gone  to 
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the  Academy  with  Helen  and  her  aunt,  and,  naturally, 
expected  to  take  them  home;  but  West  Hastings 
came  behind  the  scenes  with  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers, 
Mrs.  Dick  Griswold,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
congratulate  the  prima  donna  on  a  brilliant  evening's 
work,  and  invited  the  whole  party  to  supper  at 
Delmonico's.  Helen,  who  thought  that  Rush  had 
brought  her  to  the  theatre  to  accommodate  her  rather 
than  for  any  pleasure  to  himself,  believed  that  he 
would  be  glad  of  the  release,  and  said,  in  her  politest 
tones,  "  I  won't  trouble  you  to  take  me  home,  Mr. 
Hurlstone.  Mr.  Hastings  and  these  good  friends 
have  kindly  volunteered  their  services.  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  bring  me.  Good-night,"  she  added, 
putting  out  her  hand.  He  bowed  over  it,  but  said 
nothing  as  he  turned  to  go.  "  Stay,  one  moment,'^ 
said  Helen,  taking  up  one  of  the  dozen  bouquets  that 
had  been  thrown  to  her.  It  was  of  red  roses  :  they 
were  not  so  common  then  as  they  are  to-day.  West 
Hastings  had  sent  it.  He  always  sent  the  same,  for 
he  liked  to  hear  people  say,  as  it  fell  upon  the  stage, 
That  is  from  West  Hastings  :  he  always  sends  those 
big  red  roses." 

"Mr.  Hurlstone,  don't  you  want  a  rose?"  And, 
choosing  the  finest  one  from  the  bunch,  she  fastened 
it  in  his  button-hole. 

"  Thank  you,'^  he  said,  rather  stiffly,  as  he  bowed 
himself  out.  He  would  have  felt  better  in  his  mind  if 
he  had  seen  the  expression  of  annoyance  that  passed 
over  West  Hastings's  face  and  known  the  cause.  But 
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lie  didn't,  and  lie  went  out  across  the  dimly-liglited 
stage  in  a  most  unenviable  frame  of  mind. 

''Am  I  a  tame  cat,  after  all?"  he  asked  himself, 
bitterly.  "  Shall  I  allow  her  to  kick  me  out  of  her 
way,  and  then  come  purring  back  and  be  happy 
again  to  rub  up  against  her  garments?  What  an 
idiot  I  am!  This  sort  of  thing  will  drive  all  the 
manhood  out  of  me.  I  had  better  take  to  the  wilds 
and  chop  wood  to  the  end  of  my  days.  That  at  least 
would  be  a  manly  vocation.  I'll  never  see  her  again. 
rU  forget  all  that  has  been  so  pleasant,  and  buckle 
down  to  work.  Pll  win  fame  and  fortune,  and  then 
she  will  see  what  she  has  lost." 

And  he  pictured  scenes  of  future  greatness,  where 
he  stood  conspicuously  in  the  foreground  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  crowd  (for  what,  he  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind),  while  in  the  background  Helen 
Knowlton  looked  on  and  sighed,  and  said  to  herself, 
"  Ah  me  !  what  might  have  been  !"  He  found  him- 
self gazing  (with  his  mind's  eye)  more  intently  at 
the  background,  where  he  pictured  Helen,  than  at 
the  foreground,  where  he  pictured  himself.  Poor 
boy !  he  really  suffered  tortures.  Just  at  that  moment 
life  did  not  seem  worth  living.  He  had  been  walking 
aimlessly  along  as  these  thoughts  had  been  flying 
through  his  brain,  and  he  did  not  notice  where  he 
was  until  the  awning  across  the  sidewalk  (it  was  a 
cloudy  night)  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  front  of 
Delmonico's. 

He  almost  recoiled.    "  If  she  saw  me  she  would 
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think  I  was  following  her/^  he  muttered.  The 
thought  hardly  passed  through  his  mind  when  he 
heard  his  name  called,  and,  turning,  he  saw  Bessie 
Archer,  her  father,  and  Archie  Tillinghast  alighting 
from  a  carriage  drawn  up  at  the  curb. 

"  We  are  just  going  into  Del's  to  have  a  bird  : 
won't  you  come  with  us  ?  I'm  sure  Uncle  Archer 
and  Cousin  Bessie  will  be  delighted,"  said  Archie, 
pulling  him  gently  by  the  arm.  Mr.  and  Miss  Archer 
added  that  nothing  would  give  them  greater  pleasure, 
and  they  said  it  with  so  much  sincerity  that  Rush 
accepted  the  invitation.  Their  cordiality  was  not  his 
only  reason  for  accepting.  He  hoped,  poor  boy,  that 
Helen  would  see  him  there,  and  with  another  woman  I 
It  was  quite  late,  and  there  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  people  in  the  restaurant.  The  birds,  however, 
had  barely  been  served  when  a  feminine  rustling  was 
heard  in  the  door-way,  and  a  voice  that  brought  the 
blood  to  Rush's  cheeks  and  set  his  heart  to  beating 
like  a  trip-hammer  said,  "  I  feel  too  tired  to  climb  a 
ilight  of  stairs ;  let  us  have  supper  in  here  :  it  is  late, 
and  every  one  has  gone.'^  She  didn't  see  the  little 
party.  It  was  just  out  of  her  range  from  the  door. 
So  they  came,  and  were  waved  to  their  seats  by  the 
dignified  rran9ois,  whom  Rush  had  mistaken  for 
Delmonico  the  first  time  he  visited  the  place. 

"  Why,  there  is  Bessie  Archer,"  said  Helen,  bow- 
ing and  smiling,  and  bowing  and  smiling  again  as 
she  recognized  Rush  and  the  others.  Rush  had  hit 
upon  a  plan  of  action.     He  was  going  to  make 
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Helen  see  that  lie  could  be  happy  with  another 
woman  (she  had  never  for  a  moment  doubted  it), 
and  he  laid  himself  out  to  be  agreeable  to  Bessie. 
For  her  part,  Bessie  was  very  much  predisposed  in 
his  favor,  and  was  not  at  all  averse  to  his  attentions. 
"When  her  health  was  proposed  by  Archie,  Kush  drank 
to  her  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  with  his  lips,  and  he 
took  a  sly  glance  to  see  if  Helen  was  looking.  She 
wasn't,  as  it  happened :  she  was  listening  very  atten- 
tively to  something  that  West  Hastings  was  saying. 
At  last  Rush  felt  her  eyes  turned  in  his  direction, 
and  he  played  his  ace  of  trumps :  he  took  the  rose 
she  had  given  him  from  his  button-hole  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Bessie  in  his  most  impressive  manner, 
and  Bessie  tucked  it  in  the  folds  of  her  hair.  Helen 
saw  all  this,  and  she  said  to  herself,  "  Why,  the  dear 
boy  is  in  love  with  Bessie  Archer.  He  couldn't  do 
better;  for  she  is  a  great  catch  and  a  very  lovely 
girl."  But  down  in  her  heart  she  felt  a  little  pang 
at  losing  so  devoted  and  pleasant  a  friend  as  Rush 
had  been;  for  if  he  became  engaged  to  Bessie  their 
little  evenings  would  come  to  an  end.  However,  she 
would  not  be  selfish,  and  he  might  count  on  her  as  a 
friend  to  further  his  suit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Rush  was  working  very  hard  at  the  office  of  The 
Dawn.  During  his  first  acquaintance  with  Helen 
Knowlton  he  had  written  special  articles,  for  which  he 
v/as  paid  so  much  a  column,  but  now  he  was  taken  reg- 
ularly upon  the  stafi*  of  the  paper,  on  a  salary  of  thirty 
dollars  a  week.  He  was  in  no  special  department, 
but  acted  in  the  capacity  of  "  general  utility  man,'' 
which  gave  him  just  the  experience  that  he  most 
needed.  He  worked  in  the  city  department,  edited 
telegraph  "  copy,'^  and  wrote  occasional  editorials, 
so  that  his  nights  were  pretty  well  occupied,  and  he 
could  not  have  renewed  his  evenings  at  Helen's  had 
he  been  so  inclined.  He  was  trying  to  drive  her  out 
of  his  mind ;  but  he  found  that  simply  impossible. 

To  refrain  from  calling  at  her  house  was  much 
easier ;  yet  he  did  not  accomplish  even  that  sacrifice 
very  successfully.  "Wlien  he  left  the  office  of  The 
Dawn  at  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  up  to  Twentieth  Street  and  passed 
with  lingering  footsteps  under  her  window;  but  he 
had  not  called  upon  her  since  the  night  his  pride 
had  been  so  wounded  by  what  he  took  to  be  her 
desire  to  rid  herself  of  his  company.  He  had  called 
at  the  Archers',  however.  It  came  naturally  in  his 
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way  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  dropped  in  of  an  after- 
noon with  Archie,  and  sometimes  by  special  invita- 
tion of  Bessie,  who  liked  to  talk  over  with  him  the 
things  she  was  just  then  interested  in.  Buddhism  was 
at  this  time  attacting  her  attention,  and,  as  Rush  was 
much  more  liberal-minded  than  Archie,  she  enjoyed 
discussing  this  Oriental  religion  with  him.  Rush 
really  cared  little  more  for  it  than  did  Archie,  but  it 
was  something  to  divert  his  mind.  Had  he  dreamt  for 
a  moment  what  a  hold  it  was  getting  upon  Bessie, 
he  would  have  politely  but  firmly  declined  to  discuss 
the  subject.  He  supposed  that  she  took  it  up  as  he 
did,  as  an  intellectual  amusement ;  but  with  her  it 
was  a  more  serious  matter.  To  the  intense  disgust 
of  Archie,  she  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
dame Parapofi*,  and  continued  to  attend  her  seances. 
She  did  not  ask  Archie  to  accompany  her  any  more, 
for  she  knew  that  he  would  try  to  argue  her  out  of 
going,  and,  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  the 
argument  could  only  have  ended  unpleasantly.  She 
got  hold  of  a  young  married  woman  with  a  taste  for 
the  unnatural,  and  the  two  visited  the  very  remote 
and  dingy  apartments  of  the  High-Priestess  of 
Buddha  and  listened  to  her  twaddle  with  credulous 
ears. 

As  Archie  was  really  in  love  with  Bessie,  I  should 
explain  that  she  was  not  his  cousin,  nor  any  blood 
relation  to  him :  had  she  been,  I  should  have  taken 
no  interest  in  his  sentiment  for  her.  She  was  Mrs. 
Archer's  daughter,  but  she  had  been  adopted,  when 
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she  was  five  years  old,  by  Mr.  Archer,  when  he  mar- 
ried her  widowed  mother.  Archie  had  been  brought 
up  to  regard  her  as  his  own  cousin,  but  his  feeling 
towards  her  had  been  of  a  warmer  than  cousinly 
nature  for  a  good  many  years.  She  liked  him  more 
in  the  cousinly  way,  and  always  turned  the  conver- 
sation with  a  skilful  stroke  when  she  thought  he 
was  going  to  express  other  than  the  sentiments  of  a 
cousin  towards  her.  Since  her  devotion  to  Buddha 
there  had  been  a  little  coolness  between  them.  He 
could  not  tolerate  any  such  nonsense,  and  the  thought 
of  the  class  of  people  to  whom  Bessie  was  turning 
for  esoteric  information  almost  maddened  him. 
Buddhism  was  only  another  name  for  spiritualism, 
he  argued.  The  latter  was  a  burned-out  volcano 
from  which  its  devotees  were  trying  to  throw  out 
imitation  lava  to  deceive  the  credulous.  That  Bessie 
Archer  should  be  one  of  the  deceived  he  considered 
a  degrading  thing.  "  Let  the  vicious  and  the  vulgar 
run  after  such  absurdities,  if  they  will,  but  heaven 
forbid  that  a  refined  young  lady  should  find  any 
attractions  in  this  tomfoolery!"  was  his  reflection. 

"  My  dear  Bessie,"  he  said  to  her,  "  if  this  Para- 
poff*  was  what  you  say,  she  would  be  sitting  in  a 
golden  temple,  dealing  out  her  words  of  wisdom  at 
a  thousand  dollars  a  word.  There  is  nothing  that 
men  would  better  like  to  know  than  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  them.  If  they  believed  that  they 
could  be  informed  with  truth,  they  would  pay  any 
amount  of  money;  for  it  would  save  them  countless 
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sums.  People  are  credulous  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, and  if  they  had  the  slightest  encouragement 
to  believe  in  these  soothsayers  they  would  patronize 
them  to  an  extent  that  would  make  theirs  the  most 
profitable  profession  in  the  world  rather  than  the 
most  ill-paid.  They  would  be  living  in  palaces  in- 
stead of  in  dirty  rooms  on  back  streets,  and  their 
patrons  would  be  the  rich  and  great  rather  than  poor 
deluded  servant-girls/^ 

"  But  they  are  not  all  '  poor  deluded  servant-girls' 
who  consult  Madame  Parapoff.  Some  very  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  visit  her  rooms, — among  them 
your  cousin  Bessie  Archer,  who  does  not  put  herself 
in  the  class  you  mention/' 

"  With  the  deluded,  dear  child,  but  not  with  the 
servant-girls.  You  can't  show  me  an  intelligent  man 
or  woman  who  seriously  consults  Madame  Parapofil 
The  very  fact  that  one  consults  her  disproves  his 
intelligence." 

"  You  are  so  prejudiced,  Archie  Tillinghast,  that 
if  Madame  ParapotF  predicted  something  to  you, 
and  it  came  true,  you  would  say  it  was  all  chance," 
exclaimed  Bessie,  indignantly. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  I  should,  Bessie ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  it  would  be,"  replied  Archie. 

"  You  are  a  very  unsympathetic  and  narrow-minded 
young  man,"  said  Bessie,  rising  to  leave  the  room, 
"  and  I  shall  never  again  speak  to  you  on  this  subject. 
I  find  Mr.  Hurlstone  much  more  liberal." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that :  I  had  thought  better  of 
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Hurlstone/'  And  Archie  opened  the  door  for  his 
cousin  to  pass  out  of  the  room.  He  was  genuinely 
distressed;  and  well  he  might  be, — for  when  a 
crotchet  of  this  sort  takes  possession  of  an  idle 
person's  brain  it  is  hard  to  uproot  it.  He  felt  sure 
that  Bessie  would  become  thoroughly  disgusted  in 
time,  but  when  ?  He  wondered  if  it  could  be  possi- 
ble that  Rush  was  encouraging  her  in  this  nonsense. 
No,  he  could  not  believe  that ;  but  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  his  mind  that  Rush  might  have  taken  his  advice 
about  the  prima  donna  (he  hadn't  seen  him  with  her 
of  late)  and  been  devoting  himself  to  Bessie.  He 
turned  pale  at  the  thought,  for  it  was  plain  that 
Bessie  liked  him.  Why  hadn't  he  let  his  friend  go  on 
dancing  attendance  upon  the  singer  ?  Why  should 
he  have  interfered?  It  was  just  like  him, — always 
standing  in  his  own  light. 

The  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  he  heard 
Rush's  voice  saying  to  the  butler, Tell  Miss  Archer 
that  I  am  here,  James :  she  is  expecting  me."  Then, 
upon  seeing  Archie,  "  Ah,  you  here,  Archie  ?  glad 
to  see  you.  I've  called  to  take  Miss  Archer  to  see 
some  pictures  at  Goupil's :  won't  you  go  along  ?" 

" No,  thanks,"  replied  Archie,  somewhat  coolly; 
I've  an  engagement  down-town,  and  must  say  good- 
by;"  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time.  As  Rush 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  noticed  that 
Archie  turned  up-  instead  of  down-town,  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  it,  except  that  his  friend  had 
probably  changed  his  mind.    That  he  should  have 
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regarded  him  as  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  Bessie 
Archer  never  occurred  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  he 
did  not  suspect  the  state  of  Archie^s  feelings  towards 
Bessie ;  and  in  the  second,  he  supposed  that  Archie 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  his  devotion  to  Helen 
Xnowlton. 

Rush  was  not  altogether  happy  this  afternoon.  It 
was  a  v^hole  fortnight  since  he  had  spoken  a  word  to 
Helen.  He  had  seen  her  in  the  mean  time  in  an 
old-curiosity-shop  in  Broadway,  accompanied  by  her 
aunt  and  "West  Hastings,  and  she  seemed  to  be  buy- 
ing furniture.  What  did  this  mean  ?  Were  they 
actually  engaged,  and  making  preparations  for  house- 
keeping? No,  they  w^ere  not;  it  was  nothing  so 
serious  as  that.  West  Hastings  was  refurnishing  the 
dining-room  in  his  bachelor  quarters.  The  craze  for 
old  furniture  was  just  then  at  its  beginning,  and  he 
had  asked  Helen  and  her  aunt  to  accompany  him  to 
this  shop  to  look  at  an  old  French  sideboard  he 
thought  of  buying.  Helen  had  excellent  taste,  and 
she  sealed  the  fate  of  the  sideboard  by  pronouncing 
it  a  beauty. 

This  episode,  as  Rush  interpreted  it,  was  depressing 
enough  of  itself ;  but  added  to  this  he  had  received 
a  long  and  desponding  letter  from  his  mother,  telling 
him  of  the  Mutual  Dividend  Mining  Company,  of 
Colonel  Mortimer's  connection  with  it,  and  of  the 
offer  he  had  made  to  John.  "Bo  see  John  as  often 
as  you  can.  Rush  dear,  and  keep  him  under  your  eye. 
You  know^  how  I  dread  the  influence  of  Colonel 
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Mortimer.  He  is  a  bad,  unprincipled  man,  and  dear 
John  is  so  easy-going  that  he  doesn't  believe  there  is 
any  harm  in  him.'' 

John  must  have  been  in  town  for  a  week  at  least, 
and  he  had  not  yet  made  himself  known  to  Rush. 
By  chance,  however,  the  brothers  met.  Rush  was 
sent  to  report  a  masked  ball  at  the  Academy  of 
Music, — a  thing  he  felt  utterly  unfit  to  do.  "  I  was 
never  at  a  masked  ball  in  my  life,"  he  told  the  city 
editor. 

^'  So  much  the  better,"  replied  the  editor.  You 
will  give  us  fresh  views  of  a  hackneyed  subject.  I 
quite  envy  you  your  new  sensations.  Get  your  copy 
in  as  early  as  possible,  and  good  luck  to  you.'^ 

Rush  was  about  the  first  person  to  arrive  at  the 
ball,  and  the  Academy  looked  gloomy  enough.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  festivities  did  not  begin  until 
late,  so  he  arrived  at  nine  o'clock,  thinking  that  that 
would  be  about  the  fashionable  hour.  There  was 
not  a  woman  in  the  place,  and  the  only  men  on  hand 
were  the  fioor-managers.  He  had  plenty  of  time 
for  reflection  before  the  ball  opened,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  associations  he  wandered  about  behind  the 
scenes.  The  stage  and  parquette  were  boarded  over^ 
but  the  prima  donna's  room  was  undisturbed.  He 
looked  in  and  sighed.  A  perfume  of  violets  lingered 
on  the  air,  and  he  sighed  again  as  he  recognized  it, 
and  then  wandered  to  the  front,  where  a  room  had 
been  reserved  for  the  press.  A  large  table  stood  in 
the  centre,  furnished  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  There 
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were  a  great  many  bottles  on  the  table,  but  the}'  did 
not  all  contain  ink,  or  anything  that  looked  like  it. 

He  sat  down  and  took  a  pen,  and  thought  to  im- 
prove the  time  by  writing  to  his  mother ;  but,  as  he 
could  say  nothing  about  John,  he  concluded  not  to. 
Instead,  he  wrote  "Helen  Knowlton'^  over  three  or 
four  sheets  of  foolscap,  in  every  variety  of  penman- 
ship, and  then  tore  the  paper  into  fine  bits.  But, 
still  fearful  that  the  name  might  be  discovered,  he 
made  a  little  pile  of  the  scraps  and  burned  them, 
watching  their  destruction  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
a  masked  ball.  He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  A  man's 
hopes  may  be  as  easily  destroyed  as  that  paper,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  blew  the  ashes  from  the  table. 
Then  he  sauntered  out  into  the  lobby. 

There  he  found  a  very  difierent  scene  from  the 
one  he  had  left.  Men  and  women  were  crowding 
into  the  place  as  fast  as  the  man  at  the  wicket  could 
take  their  tickets.  Most  of  the  men  were  in  evening 
dress,  but  all  the  women  wore  dominoes  and  masks. 
There  were  a  few  who  appeared  in  fancy-dress,  but 
they  were  the  German  members  of  the  society. 

Rush  was  too  young  and  too  enthusiastic  not  to  find 
excitement  in  the  scene,  and  when  the  dancing  began 
he  thought  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  so  bril- 
liant and  intoxicating  as  the  movement  of  these 
many-colored  dominoes  to  the  music  of  the  band. 
As  time  wore  on,  the  place  became  more  crowded, 
and  Rush  recognized  among  the  men  many  faces 
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that  had  become  familiar  to  him  at  the  opera  and 
elsewhere.  There  was  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers  re- 
newing his  youth,  with  a  pink  domino  on  his  arm ; 
and  there  was  West  Hastings  lounging  against  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  balcony  and  chaffing  a  Columbine. 
Rush  wondered  what  Helen  Knowlton  would  think 
if  she  saw  her  friend  thus  engaged.  His  thoughts 
were  broken  in  upon  by  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

"  My  handsome  young  friend/^  said  a  blue  domino, 
taking  his  arm,  ''why  do  you  pose  in  this  melan- 
choly attitude  on  so  festive  an  occasion?  This  is 
Eomeo's,  not  Hamlet's,  night.  Let  us  walk  about 
among  the  giddy  revellers.  I  want  to  see  a  more 
cheerful  expression  upon  your  young  face.'' 

As  they  walked  out  into  the  lobby,  Rush  racked  his 
brain  to  recognize  the  voice  or  figure  of  the  mask. 
His  expression  showed  that  he  was  puzzled. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  recognize  me,''  she  said.  "  How 
sad  that  makes  me  feel !  A  little  disguise,  and 
one's  identity  is  gone.  I  should  have  known  you 
through  twenty  disguises."  And  she  turned  her 
mask  up  at  him  in  the  most  bewitching  manner. 

"  Certainly  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  voice  before, — no  man  could  forget  so  sweet 
a  thing,"  said  Rush,  entering  readily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  ball.  And  so  they  thrust  and  parried,  until 
his  mask  spied  a  spry  old  man  with  gray  side-whisk- 
ers and  a  bald  head,  when  she  dropped  Rush's  arm 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  taken  it,  and  took  the  other 
by  the  hand. 
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"  Dear  general,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon !  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  all  the  evening,  and  feared  you 
were  not  coming.'^ 

The  general  looked  pleased,  though  puzzled ;  but 
this  was  not  his  first  masked  ball,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Rush  saw  him  moving  ofi*  in  the  direction  of 
the  supper-room,  the  blue  domino  hanging  affection- 
ately upon  his  arm. 

Before  the  night  was  over,  Rush  learned  much  of 
the  ways  of  masked  balls,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  blue  domino  was  an  entirely  new  acquaint- 
ance of  his  and  of  the  general's.  As  he  started  for 
the  press-room,  he  met  his  city  editor  with  a  Swiss 
peasant-girl  on  his  arm.  "  Hello,  Hurlstone,"  said 
he.  And,  stopping  a  moment,  he  whispered,  "  Get 
your  copy  down  early,  and  then  have  your  fun. 
You  can  write  it  out  here  and  send  it  down.''  And 
he,  too,  passed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  supper- 
room. 

Rush  hardly  recognized  the  press-room  when  he 
returned  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  hardly 
see  across  it  for  the  smoke ;  and  in  the  second,  it 
was  so  noisy  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  there.  "  Hello,  here's  Hurlstone  !" 
shouted  a  reporter  of  a  morning  paper  whom  Rush 
had  seen  at  different  places,  but  had  never  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  to.  "  Come,  fill  up  your  glass  and  take 
a  cigar,"  added  the  reporter,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word;  only  he  took  a  handful  of  cigars;  one  he 
lighted,  the  others  he  put  in  his  pocket.  There 
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were  a  dozen  men  sitting  around  the  table,  some 
writing,  and  all  smoking.  Rush  declined  both  the 
proffered  cigars  and  the  champagne,  though  he 
lighted  a  cigar  of  his  own  in  self-defence,  and  sat 
down  in  a  corner  to  write.  He  used  his  note-book 
for  copy-paper  and  his  knee  for  a  desk,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  he  had  a  crick  in  his  back  and  a 
very  good  story  written  out  for  2%6  Dawn,  This  he 
despatched.  Then  he  went  out  into  the  ball-room 
to  look  around  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  he  in- 
tended to  go  home  to  his  lodgings.  He  had  not 
passed  half-way  through  the  lobby  when  he  saw 
Archie  Tillinghast  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, with  his  mask  in  his  hand,  gazing  earnestly  at 
the  hundreds  of  dominoes  who  lounged  past  him 
or  hurried  by  on  mischief  bent. 

Why,  Archie,  what  are  you  doing  here?  You 
look  as  though  you  were  expecting  some  one.  Who 
is  she?  come,  old  fellow!"  said  Rush,  shaking  his 
hand  and  smiling  knowingly. 

"  Fm  looking  for  my  cousin  Bessie,"  replied  Ar- 
chie. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Rush,  starting  back;  "  Miss 
Archer  here  ?" 

''Yes;  why  not?  They  all  come;  though  they 
will  deny  it  to-morrow.  She  is  with  her  father, 
however,  and  Helen  Knowlton  and  her  aunt.  They 
didn't  come  as  regular  participants  in  the  ball,  you 
know ;  they  never  do,  only  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  is.    To  do  them  justice,  they  are  not  enjoy- 
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ing  themselves  very  much.  There  is  a  sort  of  ex- 
citement about  it,  however ;  but  when  I  saw  them 
awhile  ago  they  were  just  recovering  from  a  fright. 
A  half-tipsy  fellow  had  addressed  some  coarse  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Knowlton,  and  she  was  very  much 
alarmedj — more,  I  fancy,  at  the  idea  of  being  dis- 
covered than  anything  else,  for  he  said,  '  I  know 
you,  my  beauty/  Of  course  he  didn't  know  her. 
That's  what  they  all  say.  She  wanted  to  go  home 
at  once,  but  Bessie  didn't.  That  girl  evidently  has 
some  mischief  in  her  mind.  I  tried  to  j&nd  the  man, 
to  slap  his  face,  but  they  couldn't  point  him  out." 

"  How  did  you  know  them,  Archie  ?"  asked  Rush. 
He  was  dying  to  meet  Helen  in  her  disguise,  for  he 
thought  he  would  get  a  mask  and  say  some  things  to 
her  from  its  concealment  that  he  wouldn't  like  to  say 
in  open  court. 

"  How  did  I  know  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  I 
brought  them  here,  and  in  the  second,  they  are 
dressed  alike, — ^black  satin  dominoes,  with  a  bunch 
of  violets  pinned  on  the  left  shoulder." 

Rush  could  hardly  talk  with  Archie,  he  was  so 
impatient  to  break  away  and  look  for  Helen  in  the 
crowd.  At  last,  after  a  few  commonplaces,  he 
started  in  quest.  He  had  not  searched  long  before 
he  was  rewarded.  There,  sitting  on  one  of  the  seats 
in  the  dress  circle,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  search. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  poise  of  that  head,  even 
had  he  not  recognized  the  black  satin  domino  and 
the  bunch  of  violets  on  the  shoulder.    She  was  sit- 
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ting  alone.  That  was  strange.  WTiere  were  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  why  should  its  most  precious  treas- 
ure be  left  unguarded  ?  Hastily  adjusting  the  mask 
he  had  borrowed  from  Archie,  Rush  sat  down  in  a 
vacant  seat  next  to  the  domino. 
•  "  The  beautiful  Cinderella  sitting  alone  at  the 
ball,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  She  turned  with  a 
start;  the  eyes  of  the  mask  glared  up  at  him.  (Why 
do  all  eyes  look  so  wicked  behind  a  mask  ?)  In  a 
disguised  voice,  with  just  the  least  tremor  of  a  laugh 
behind  it,  she  replied,  "  Cinderella  is  waiting  for  her 
prince,  and — he  has  come.'' 

The  boyish  heart  in  the  breast  of  the  young  man 
beat  high.  Did  she  recognize  him  ?  She  called  him 
"  her  prince.''  How  he  wished  the  pumpkin  coach 
were  waiting  at  the  door,  that  he  might  drive  oft* 
with  her  in  triumph!  They  had  a  pleasant  chat, 
only  he  felt  that  he  was  being  chafted  pretty  hard 
at  times,  and  he  thought  that  some  of  the  expres- 
sions were  perhaps  a  little  sharper  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. ^'However,"  he  argued,  *^one  feels  freer 
behind  a  mask.  If  she  only  suspected  me,  how  dif- 
ferently she  would  speak  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  their  lively  sallies  (she  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  sentimental),  he  heard  an  unmistak- 
able voice  behind  him  say,  "  Don't  you  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  this,  aunty  ?  "  And,  looking  around, 
he  saw  the  fac-simile  of  the  mask  by  his  side,  and 
near  her  Mr.  Archer  and  another  black  domino,  which 
he  knew  was  Bessie. 
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He  felt  a  sinking  feeling :  he  wanted  the  floor  to 
open  and  let  him  through ;  but  it  didn't  The  re- 
semblance between  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Helen  was 
very  strong,  and,  except  that  the  former  was  a  trifle 
heavier,  their  figures  were  much  alike.  Rush  had 
often  remarked  the  likeness,  but  he  never  expected 
to  be  caught  in  this  way.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
for  it.  She  evidently  did  not  recognize  him ;  at  least 
so  he  thought.  When  Helen  spoke  about  going,  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Nay,  beautiful  mask,  why  tear  yourself  away 
from  this  festive  scene  ?  Take  my  arm,  and  let  us 
walk  about  among  the  gay  revellers  and  amuse  our- 
selves.'' 

He  offered  his  arm,  but  Helen  drew  back  afirighted. 
Aunt  Rebecca  gave  her  a  reassuring  nod  over  Rush's 
shoulder.  She  took  the  proftered  arm,  and  they 
strolled  into  the  lobby.  But  all  his  glibness  of 
speech  had  deserted  him.  He  was  going  to  say  so 
much,  and  could  say  nothing. 

Helen  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  in  disguised 
tones,  "You  are  not  a  very  entertaining  cavalier. 
Why  don't  you  make  yourself  more  agreeable, 
Mr.          Who  shall  I  say?" 

"  I  am  speechless  with  happiness,  fair  mask,"  he 
replied.  "  To  have  so  much  loveliness  so  near  me 
dazzles  my  eyes  and  paralyzes  my  tongue.  If  you 
only  knew  '  one  half  my  heart  would  say,'  to  quote 
from  an  old  song,  you  might  think  better  of  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  be  very  eloquent  on 
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any  theme  you  chose;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  a 
young  man  of  words.  You  could  be  just  as  eloquent 
to  the  next  mask  that  came  along.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,"  answered  Rush,  somewhat 
loftily,  I  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  another : 
my  heart  is  not  large  enough  for  two  masks." 

"  I  have  heard  men  protest  in  this  way  before,  but 
they  have  forgotten  what  they  said  ere  the  last  word 
left  their  lips.  There  was  one  young  man  in  whom 
I  believed,  but  even  he  turned  out  like  all  the  rest. 
He  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  me,  visited 
me  at  my  house,  and  we  passed  many  pleasant  even- 
ings together ;  but  suddenly  his  visits  ceased.  With- 
out a  word  of  warning  he  stopped  coming  to  see  me. 
Our  pleasant  evenings  came  to  an  end.  Do  you  know 
why  ?  He  had  formed  a  pleasanter  friendship  with 
another  young  lady,  and  I  was  forgotten." 

''You  are  cruel:  I  formed  no  pleasanter  friend- 
ship ;  I  have  never  entertained  but  the  one  feeling 
for  you  since  the  first  time  I  saw  you,"  said  Rush, 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Helen,  in  the  most 
innocent  manner,  knowing  perfectly  well  all  the 
while.  "  You  formed  no  pleasanter  acquaintance ! 
you  have  entertained  feelings  for  me  !  This  is  very 
mysterious.  One  expects  mysteries  at  masked  balls, 
but  I  am  more  than  surprised  at  being  spoken  to  in 
thi3  way  by  an  unknown  mask." 

"  Then  you  don't  recognize  me,"  said  Rush, 
taking  some  comfort  to  himself  in  the  thought  that 
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he  had  ?not  betrayed  his  identity,  after  all.  By  this 
time  thfey  had  reached  the  end  of  the  soath  lobby, 
and  were  just  about  to  retrace  their  steps,  when  Rush 
felt  Helen's  hand  tighten  its  grasp  on  his  arm. 
"  There  is  that  awfal  man,"  she  gasped,  as  a  man 
walking  very  unsteadily  came  out  of  the  directors' 
room,  and,  seeing  Helen,  started  forward  as  if  he 
would  raise  her  mask.  ^^Ah,  here's  my  sweet 
violet,"  he  said,  in  a  thick,  uncertain  voice;  but, 
before  the  words  had  fairly  left  his  tongue,  Eush 
gave  him  a  quick,  sharp  blow  between  the  eyes  and 
sent  him  crashing  up  against  the  door  of  the  room 
he  had  just  quitted. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  what  have  you  done?"  ex- 
claimed Helen,  in  trembling  tones ;  "  quick,  take  me 
to  my  aunt." 

Rush  thought  her  advice  good,  and  at  once  acted 
upon  it.  He  was  only  sorry  that  he  had  not  taken 
her  to  her  aunt  in  the  first  place,  and  then  come  back 
alone  and  knocked  the  insolent  fellow  into  a  cocked 
hat.  Fortunately,  there  happened  to  be  no  one  at 
that  end  of  the  lobby  just  at  that  moment,  but  he 
heard  people  coming,  and  was  dreadfully  worried 
for  fear  of  the  annoyance  to  Helen  if  sbe  were  dis- 
covered under  such  circumstances. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  she,  leading  him  through 
the  little  passage-way  at  the  back  of  the  lower  tier 
of  boxes :  "  there  is  a  door  here  that  opens  on  the 
stage,  and  we  can  go  around  and  get  to  my  aunt  and 
Mr.  Archer  without  being  noticed.    Oh,  why  did  I 
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come  to  this  dreadful  place  ?  Aunt  Rebecca  didn't 
want  me  to.    Oh !  if  I  had  only  listened  to  her!'' 

Rush  felt  extremely  mortified.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Miss  Knowlton,"  said  he.  He  had  taken  off 
his  mask,  and  they  no  longer  played  at  mystery. 

I  should  not  have  struck  that  fellow  with  you  on 
my  arm,  but  I  am  not  used  to  masked  balls.  I  don't 
know  their  etiquette.  I  only  knew  that  you  were 
insulted,  and  my  indignation  got  the  better  of  my 
judgment." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Hurlstone,"  she  replied;  but 
I  don't  forgive  myself  for  coming  to  such  a  place. 
It  is  a  lesson  I  shall  never  forget.  Here  are  my 
friends,"  she  added.  And  Rush  saw  the  two  ladies 
and  Mr.  Archer  and  Archie  Tillinghast. 

"  Aren't  you  ready  to  go  home  yet  ?"  said  Bessie. 
"  I  think  it  pretty  dull  here." 

They  all  agreed  to  go,  and  Rush  bade  them  good- 
night at  the  door.  Helen  said  nothing  about  the 
little  episode  of  the  lobby,  and  he  was  grateful  to 
her. 

After  he  had  seen  their  carriage  drive  off.  Rush  re- 
turned to  the  lobby  to  see  what  had  become  of  the 
man  he  had  knocked  down.  On  the  way  he  saw  many 
curious  scenes, — among  them  the  blue  domino  who 
had  first  spoken  to  him  kissing  the  bald  pate  of  the 
general.  He  was  glad  enough  that  Helen  had  gone. 
AVhen  he  got  around  by  the  directors'  room  he  heard 
a  loud  voice  proclaiming,  "  I'd  know  the  damned 
rascal  if  I  saw  him ;  he  took  me  right  between  the 
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eyes,  before  I  had  time  to  defend  myself,  damn 
him!^' 

Eush  pressed  through  the  crowd.  He  saw  the 
man  he  had  knocked  down  standing  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  his  hair  rumpled  and  his  shirt-front 
pretty  well  demoralized.  A  younger  man  had  him 
by  the  arm,  and  was  evidently  urging  him  to  go 
home.^  The  young  man's  back  was  turned  to  Eush, 
and  his  figure  swayed  slightly  as  he  tugged  at  the 
arm  of  his  companion.  Eush  stepped  up  to  him. 
"  Is  your  friend  much  hurt  V  he  inquired. 

"  The  colonel's  not  as  hurt  as  he  is  mad,''  answered 
the  young  man,  turning  around  slowly,  "  though  he 
got  a  pretty  hard  blow.  Served  him  right :  he  was 
too  fresh,  making  up  to  another  man's  mask."  And 
the  young  man  steadied  himself  by  the  wall  as  he 
turned.  Eush  thought  he  detected  something  famil- 
iar in  the  voice,  though  it  was  thick  with  drink;  but 
w^hen  the  fellow  turned  around  to  the  light  he  saw 
who  it  was. 
"John!" 
''Eush!" 

And  thus  the  brothers  met  for  the  first  time  m 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Rush's  first  meeting  with  his  brother  in  New  York 
was  not  his  last.  John  gave  him  his  address.  He 
had  a  gorgeous  suite  of  rooms  up-town,  where  he 
lodged  and  took  his  breakfast.  He  and  the  colonel 
dined  at "  The  Club but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  club 
men  boast  of  belonging  to.  They  called  it  the 
"  Club"  because  they  did  not  want  to  call  it  by  its 
right  name.  The  cooking  was  excellent,  for  its 
patrons  were  all  judges  of  good  eating,  and  the  pro- 
prietor knew  that  to  keep  them  he  must  cater  to 
their  palates  as  well  as  to  their  love  of  high  play. 
John  Hurlstone  was  a  born  epicure,  and  the  kitchen 
of  "  The  Club"  was  quite  as  much  of  a  temptation 
to  him  as  its  gaming-tables,  though  he  was  pretty 
lucky  at  cards,  for  he  had  a  cool  head  and  a  quick 
eye.  Colonel  Mortimer  won  much  more  money, 
Tiowever.  That  he  was  a  card-sharper  John  did  not 
suspect  at  this  time,  but  he  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  a  professional  gambler,  and  that  the  Mutual 
Dividend  Mining  Company  was  one  of  the  biggest 
games  he  ever  played.  The  ofiices  of  this  company 
were  in  Pine  Street,  near  Broadway,  and  they  were 
fitted  up  as  luxuriously  as  "  The  Club."  In  the  lat- 
ter establishment  Colonel  Mortimer  was  a  silent 
partner.  The  mining  company's  offices  were  fur- 
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nished  in  the  heaviest  black  wahiut  (that  wood  was 
the  fashion  then),  and  the  furniture  and  partitions 
were  made  of  the  same  material  and  pattern.  The 
company's  monogram  was  carved  in  the  chairs  and 
over  the  mantel-piece,  it  was  ground  in  the  glass  and 
worked  in  the  door-mat.  There  was  a  whole  suite 
of  offices, — one  outside  for  the  clerks,  a  private  one 
for  Colonel  Mortimer,  with  "  President's  Room"  en- 
graved on  the  nickel  door-plate,  another  for  the  "  Sec- 
retary," John  Hurlstone,  and  a  large  room,  with  a 
long  table  down  the  middle  flanked  by  massive  chairs, 
for  the  "Directors.'^  A  portrait  of  Colonel  Morti- 
mer hung  over  the  fireplace,  and  a  map  of  Colorado, 
showing  the  situation  of  the  mine,  took  up  a  third 
of  the  opposite  wall.  In  a  handsome  velvet-lined 
cabinet  screwed  to  the  wall  between  the  front  win- 
dows reposed  specimens  of  the  ore  sent  East  by  the 
company's  engineer.  What  rich  specimens  they 
were,  too!  The  silver  fairly  bulged  out  of  them. 
One  shelf  of  this  cabinet  was  devoted  to  bricks  of 
solid  silver.  When  Colonel  Mortimer  got  hold  of  a 
doubtful  investor,  he  took  him  into  this  room  and 
showed  him  the  cabinet. 

"  There's  the  stufi*,  my  good  sir,  and  there"— point- 
ing to  the  map — is  where  it  comes  from.  You  see 
that  district  picked  out  in  blue,—- well,  that  belongs 
to  the  Mutual  Dividend  Mining  Company.  I  am 
not  going  to  press  you  to  invest ;  by  Jove,  I'm  not 
sure  we  want  to  sell.  With  a  mine  throvdng  out 
tons  of  such  ore  every  day,  it's  rank  nonsense  to  sell 
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the  stock.  But  I'm  a  bit  of  a  pliilantliropist  myself, 
and  when  I'm  making  money  I  want  others  to  make 
it  too.  I  don't  think,  however,  I'll  offer  another 
dollar's  worth  of  that  stock.  We  won't  talk  mines 
any  longer,  but  we'll  taste  some  fine  old  brandy  I 
keep  here  for  just  such  judges  as  you.  You'll  admit 
that  this  is  as  good  a  glass  of  cognac  as  you  ever 
tasted.  There !  how's  that  ?  And  here  are  some 
choice  cigars.  (Don't  betray  me  :  they're  smuggled. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  sea-captain,  brings  them  to  me 
from  Havana.)  Let  us  sit  here  before  this  genial 
fire — what  is  prettier,  now,  than  a  soft-coal  fire  ? — 
and  discuss  cognac  and  cigars.  They  are  much  more 
interesting  subjects  than  mining-shares;  don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

In  this  way  Colonel  Mortimer  drew  the  poor  flies 
into  his  net.  They  would  discuss  the  cognac  and  the 
cigars,  and  end  by  begging  the  colonel,  for  the  old 
friendship  he  bore  them,  to  let  them  put  a  few  thou- 
sands into  the  Mutual  Dividend.  This  they  always 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  do,  though  with  great 
reluctance.  I  need  not  say  that  the  colonel  confined 
himself  to  the  cigars  rather  than  to  the  brandy.  He 
did  not  object  to  drinking  out  of  business-hours,  but 
when  he  was  playing  for  such  high  stakes  he  had  to 
keep  his  wits  about  him. 

Just  how  much  John  Hurlstone  knew  of  what  was 
going  on  I  should  not  like  to  say.  He  knew  Colonel 
Mortimer  pretty  well,  and  preferred  not  to  ask  too 
many  questions.    Mortimer  paid  him  a  large  salary 
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because  he  was  invaluable  to  him.  John  was  well 
educated,  and  wrote  a  good  letter.  Mortimer  was 
badly  educated,  and  it  was  said  could  just  sign  his 
name  and  nothing  more.  Indeed,  it  was  further  said 
that  he  only  learned  to  sign  his  name  by  copying  it 
as  written  out  by  John  Hurlstone  in  their  army  days. 
Certainly  his  signature  was  very  much  like  John's 
writing,  and,  when  signed  to  a  letter  that  John  had 
written,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
autograph.  Not  only  did  Mortimer  pay  the  com- 
pany's secretary  a  handsome  salary,  but  he  gave 
him  good  lump-sums  of  money  besides,  which  he 
said  were  the  dividends  on  the  shares  he  held  in 
John's  name.  Mortimer  could  not  have  got  along 
without  John  in  this  mining-company  scheme,  and 
he  knew  it ;  and  he  paid  him  well  both  to  keep  him 
in  his  service  and  to  prevent  his  asking  questions. 

"With  all  this  money  at  hand,  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  John  would  have  sent  some  home  to  his 
mother  and  sisters.  Not  he.  Had  they  asked  him 
at  a  time  when  he  had  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  have  handed  it  out  to  them;  but  they 
asked  for  nothing,  and  they  got  nothing.  John  was 
a  spendthrift,  and,  like  most  spendthrifts,  he  spent 
his  money  on  himself.  If  he  spent  it  upon  other 
people,  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  own  pleasure.  He 
did  send  handsome  presents  to  Amy  Bayliss, — useless 
things  that  represented  a  lot  of  money  but  little  taste. 
A  tradesman  could  always  sell  him  an  unsalable 
article  by  representing  it  to  be  something  unique 
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and  adding  that  few  men  would  have  the  taste  to 
appreciate  its  beauties  and  pay  the  price.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Amy  Bayliss  had  a  collection  of 
costly  odds  and  ends  that  she  could  only  praise  for  their 
costliness  and  because  dear  John"  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  send  them  to  her.  There  were  paper-cutters 
of  frosted  silver,  and  jewel-boxes  much  too  fine  for  her 
modest  dressing-table,  and  mother-of-pearl  card-cases 
which  had  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion ;  and  every 
Saturday  regularly  came  a  box  of  cut  flowers.  These 
delighted  Amy  more  than  anything  else. 

"  Dear  John  never  forgets  to  send  me  flowers  every 
Saturday.  ITo  matter  how  busy  he  may  be,  he  is  not 
too  busy  to  send  these  lovely  roses  to  me." 

Poor  Amy  !  The  regularity  in  the  coming  of  the 
flowers  was  due  to  the  florist.  John  gave  him  an 
order  with  instructions  to  send  them  "till  forbid." 
In  his  extravagant  way  he  had  paid  for  six  months 
in  advance.  Paying  in  advance  was  not  the  usual 
habit  of  John  Hurlstone.  He  was  generally  a  long 
way  behind  with  his  bills.  No  matter  how  much 
money  he  had,  he  spent  it  quickly,  and  found  himself 
in  debt.  He  gave  as  an  excuse  that  he  miscalcu- 
lated,— that  he  had  thought  one  hundred  dollars 
would  do  the  work  of  two ;  but  it  would  not,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  flrst  year  in  New  York  he  was  hope- 
lessly in  debt.  His  income  was  flve  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  twenty. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  ball,  he  dropped  in  at  the 
office  of  The  Dawn  on  his  way  up-town  to  take  Rush 
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out  to  dinner  with  him.  He  was  dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion,  and  he  appeared  to  advantage  in  his  fine 
clothes.  Rush,  to  whom  John  was  always  an  object 
of  interest,  noticed  that  he  had  all  the  manners  of 
a  man-about-town,  that  he  wore  curious  rings,  and 
dressed  in  the  English  style.  He  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  Rush  again,  and  was  interested  in  his  work. 
He  asked  to  be  introduced  to  two  or  three  men  in 
the  room,  and  it  was  all  Rush  could  do  to  keep  him 
from  inviting  them  out  to  dinner.  As  they  were 
men  Rush  scarcely  knew,  he  winked  at  J ohn  not  to 
ask  them  when  he  saw  that  he  was  preparing  to  do 
so ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  his  taking  them  over 
to  the  Astor  House  to  have  something  to  drink. 
After  parting  affectionately  with  them  on  the  Astor 
House  steps,  John  called  a  cab  that  had  been  waiting 
for  him,  and  they  drove  to  "  The  Club,"  where  he 
had  ordered  a  dinner  especially  prepared  and  served 
in  a  private  room.  Rush  asked  what  the  place  was, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  "  Our  Club."  As  Colonel 
Mortimer  entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  he  sup- 
posed J  ohn  meant  his  and  the  colonel's,  and  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  a  questionable  place  or  the 
latter  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Rush 
despised  Colonel  Mortimer,  and  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when  he  found  it  was  he  whom  he  had 
knocked  down  at  the  masked  ball.  He  wanted  to 
confess  the  deed  at  once,  but  John,  in  whom  he 
confided,  begged  him  not  to,  saying  it  would  be  fatal 
to  his  interests.    Rush  did  not  tell  John  who  the 
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lady  was  whom  Mortimer  had  annoyed,  and  his 
brother  asked  no  questions. 

It  was  very  annoying  to  Rush  that  Colonel  Morti- 
mer was  a  guest  at  this  little  dinner,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  it,  and  he  had  to  be  polite  on  his  brother's 
account.  Mortimer  could  be  very  agreeable  when  he 
tried,  and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  he 
had  laid  himself  out  to  please.  He  told  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  war  and  of  the  world,  and  Rush  was 
entertained  in  spite  of  himself.  "  He's  not  half  a 
bad  fellow,"  said  John,  when  Mortimer  left  the  room 
for  a  moment.  "You  will  like  him  better  when 
you  know  him  better." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  this  little  dinner  came  to 
an  end.  Fortunately,  it  was  Rush's  night  off  at  the 
office,  for  he  did  not  feel  very  much  like  working 
for  three  or  four  hours  over  a  desk  in  a  stuffy  room. 
John  proposed  that  they  should  walk  around  Madi- 
son Square,  and  the  three  sauntered  out.  On  their 
way  they  stopped  at  a  florist's,  where  John  ordered 
a  basket  of  pink  and  white  roses. 

"  For  the  same  party,  sir  ?"  asked  the  florist. 

"  Yes ;  and  send  them  at  once,  please,"  answered 
John.  And,  taking  a  card  from  his  card-case,  he 
enclosed  it  in  a  small  envelope  and  addressed  it. 
The  three  walked  on  again.  When  they  reached 
Union  Square,  John  said,  as  though  seized  by  a 
sudden  inspiration,  "Let's  go  to  the  opera.  It  is 
*  Faust'  to-night ;  and  there  is  a  good  ballet,  you 
know.    I'm  more  than  fond  of  a  good  ballet." 
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Rush  was  at  first  ready  to  embrace  his  brother  for 
the  suggestion ;  but  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
going  to  see  Helen  Knowlton,  particularly  in  such  a 
role  as  Marguerite,  in  company  with  Colonel  Morti- 
mer :  so  he  answered, — 

''We're  not  dressed  for  the  opera,  John:  if  we 
were,  I  should  be  delighted  to  go." 

"  Hang  dress  answered  John.  "  We'll  buy  ad- 
mission-tickets, and  stroll  in  the  lobby  till  the  ballet 
comes  on.  Here's  Fourteenth  Street.  Left  wheel, 
march !" 

They  were  soon  inside  the  lobby,  and,  to  John's 
delight,  the  corps  de  ballet  was  just  coming  down  the 
stage.  They  stepped  inside  the  glass  doors  and 
formed  part  of  the  crowd  of  men  who  fringed  the  wall. 

Was  there  ever  more  delightful  waltz-music  written 
than  that  of  ''Faust"?  Rush  thought  not;  and  I 
think  so,  too. 

The  dancing  was  encored,  and  Leoni,  the  premiere, 
came  tripping  down  to  the  footlights  to  bow  her 
acknowledgments  of  the  applause.  An  u.sher  jostled 
against  Rush  as  he  hurried  down  the  aisle,  bearing 
aloft  a  basket  of  pink  and  white  roses.  Leoni  bowed 
low  over  the  flowers,  kissed  them,  and  backed  with 
the  awkward  steps  of  a  ballet-dancer  to  the  wings. 

"  Leoni  gets  a  basket  like  that  every  night,"  whis- 
pered a  confiding  usher  in  Rush's  ear.  "  Some  feller's 
dead  gone  on  her,  no  mistake." 

"  Who  is  the  man  ?"  asked  Rush,  knowing  very 
well  who  had  sent  the  flowers. 
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"  I  don't  know ;  but  they  say  he's  powerful  rich, 
and  would  marry  Leoni  if  she'd  have  him.  She 
won't  have  anything  else,  he  can  bet  his  life  on  that." 
And  the  usher  stopped  talking  to  join  in  the  applause 
as  Helen  Knowlton  came  down  the  stage. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Rush  was  interested  in  the 
usher's  information.  He  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  John  marrying  the  ballet-dancer  with  his 
engagement  to  Amy  Bayliss  on  his  hands.  He  didn't 
even  believe  that  he.  knew  her,  but  merely  thought 
it  was  one  of  his  fancies  to  be  known  as  a  patron  of 
the  ballet  to  the  extent  of  sending  flowers  to  a 
premise  danseuse.  The  dancing  was  hardly  over, 
when  John  proposed  going,  and,  as  Rush  was  his 
guest,  he  had  to  go  too,  though  he  did  so  with  great 
reluctance.  John  suggested  that  they  should  return 
to  "  The  Club ;"  and  to  "  The  Club"  they  accordingly 
returned. 

"  There  is  some  interesting  playing  here  of  an 
evening,"  said  John,  as  they  entered  the  gilded 
saloon ;  "  you  will  be  amused  to  watch  it.  These 
fellows  play  high  some  nights, — eh,  colonel  ?" 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  they  sauntered  up  to  the 
table  and  watched  the  game  in  progress.  As  it  grew 
exciting,  John  said  that  he  would  throw  five  dollars 
on  the  red,  "just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,"  and  the 
red  won.    He  left  his  money  there,  and  still  won. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  your  money  while  the  luck 
is  with  you  ?"  said  Rush. 

"  It  will  do  better  than  that.    I'll  leave  it  there 
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and  show  you.'^  But  the  luck  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  before  the  evening  was  over  John  had  lost  five 
hundred  dollars. 

"  ril  have  my  revenge  to-morrow  night,'^  said 
he,  good-naturedly,  "  and  win  it  all  back  and  more 
too." 

Rush  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  two  o'clock, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  come 
from  the  presence  of  Helen  Knowlton  to  spend  the 
evening  in  such  a  place.  He  knew  that  she  detested 
anything  like  fastness  in  a  man,  and  that  she  would 
be  thoroughly  disgusted  if  she  knew  that  he  was 
spending  an  evening  in  the  company  of  gamblers, 
for  he  realized  now  that The  Club"  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  gaming-house.  He  noticed 
with  pain  J ohn's  familiarity  with  the  place,  and  put 
it  all  down  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  Colonel 
Mortimer,  so  loath  was  he  to  think  that  John  could 
go  unled  among  such  men.  Rush  had  no  foolish 
sentiment  on  the  subject ;  nor  was  it  from  any  relig- 
ious scruples  that  he  disliked  gambling,  but  because 
of  what  he  knew  of  its  hurtfulness.  The  victims  he 
looked  upon  with  pity,  and  the  victimizers  with  dis- 
gust. John  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ruined,  but 
Rush  knew  there  was  no  use  in  speaking  to  him  on 
the  subject.  He  would  not  get  angry  and  fly  into  a 
passion,  but  he  would  laugh  good-naturedly  and  tell 
Rush  that  losing  a  few  dollars  at  cards  was  not  going 
to  hurt  him,  and  that  he  didn't  propose  to  follow 
gambling  as  a  profession,  but  only  as  an  occasional 
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pastime.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  argue  with  a 
more  violent  man,  for  John  only  laughed  off  words 
of  warning  and  advice. 

Seeing  Leoni  at  the  Academy  reminded  Rush  that 
he  had  not  been  very  attentive  to  her  of  late,  and, 
as  she  had  been  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  he  up- 
braided himself  for  not  having  called  upon  her,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  do  so  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. Fearful  lest  John  should  go  back  to  the  gam- 
ing-table, he  proposed  walking  home  with  him,  and 
the  brothers  left  The  Club"  together.  John  had 
rooms  in  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  door  he  insisted  upon  Rush  going  in 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
"  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  said  John,  gayly. 
Rush  was  astonished  at  the  splendor  of  the  rooms. 
Everything  that  a  luxurious  taste  could  suggest  for  a 
bachelor's  comfort  was  to  be  found  there,  from  a 
well-stocked  buffet  to  a  well-trained  valet. 

Why,  John,  you  live  like  a  prince,"  said  Rush, 
looking  around  in  admiration. 

Say  rather  like  a  stockholder  in  the  Mutual 
Dividend  Mining  Company :  that  beats  the  princes, 
Rush."  Then,  taking  a  dainty  decanter  from  the 
buffet,  he  poured  out  a  small  glass  of  old  brandy. 
"  There,  there's  something  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
your  heart !  Drink  that,  and  tell  me  if  it  isn't 
good !" 

Rush  tossed  it  down,  and  declared  that  he  had 
never  tasted  better. 
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"  And  you  never  will,  unless  you  taste  it  here. 
Mortimer  has  a  corner  on  that  brandy,"  said  he,  fill- 
ing his  glass,  "  and  no  one  else  can  get  it." 

Rush's  eyes  roamed  about  the  apartment,  seeing 
new  beauties  every  moment,  until  they  rested  on  a 
large  colored  photograph  of  Leoni  standing  on  an 
easel.  "  Hello !"  said  he,  "  there's  a  portrait  of 
Leoni !    Do  you  know  her,  John  ?" 

"Why  should  I  know  her?"  said  John,  rather 
shortly.  "  Must  a  man  know  every  ballet-dancer 
whose  picture  he  happens  to  have  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  this  portrait  is  so  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  of  your  room  I  thought  it  quite  likely 
you  knew  the  original." 

"Your  reasoning  is  childish,  Rush,"  answered 
John,  restored  to  his  usual  good  humor.  "  Leoni  is 
the  popular  dancer  of  the  hour ;  she  is  a  very  pretty 
woman,  and  I  adore  pretty  women.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  I  should  have  her  picture, 
particularly  as  any  one  can  enjoy  the  same  privilege 
by  paying  its  price  ?  It's  early  yet,"  continued  John, 
as  the  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  the  hour  of  three  : 
"  what  do  you  say  to  a  cigar  and  some  more  brandy?" 
He  filled  both  glasses,  tossed  oft'  his  own,  and  pushed 
the  other  towards  Rush,  who  declined. 

"No,  thank  you,  John.  This  won't  do  for  me. 
I  don't  want  to  wake  up  with  a  headache  to  spoil  the 
memory  of  our  pleasant  evening.  Good-night,  old 
boy;  sleep  well.  Let  us  see  more  of  each  other, 
John,  now  that  we  are  together.  Good-night." 
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"  Good-night,  Rush ;  you  shall  see  more  than  you 
want  of  me.  Pleasant  dreams."  And  they  shook 
hands  and  parted. 

As  Rush  walked  home  in  the  cool  morning  air  he 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening.  He  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  about  the  Leoni  matter.  He  felt  that 
John  had  not  told  him  all  he  knew  of  the  dancer, 
and  his  heart  was  stirred  to  pity  for  the  girl,  for  he 
knew  that  John's  fascinations  for  women  were  irre- 
sistible. He  never  for  a  moment  thought  but  that 
Amy  Bayliss  still  held  sway  over  his  brother's  heart, 
and  his  pity  was  all  for  Leoni. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Rush's  meeting  with  Helen  Knowlton  at  the 
masked  ball  had  upset  all  his  resolutions.  It  acted 
upon  him  like  a  glass  of  wine  upon  a  man  who  has 
stopped  drinking :  it  went  to  his  head  and  intoxicated 
him,  and  gave  him  an  irresistible  craving  for  more. 
He  had  felt  her  eyes  upon  his ;  the  touch  of  her  hand 
had  fallen  upon  his  arm.  He  could  no  more  resist 
going  to  see  her  again  than  he  could  have  resisted 
her  first  invitation  to  call  at  her  house.  The  pride 
that  had  been  stung  to  the  quick  was  "  bottled  up," 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that 
he  might  as  well  surrender  first  as  last. 

"  I  must  not  expect  her  to  care  for  me  yet.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  she  did.  What  am  I  to 
her  ? — only  one  of  hundreds ;  and  she  may  be  en- 
gaged to  that  "West  Hastings  now,  for  all  I  know. 
People  say  so ;  and  people  always  know  more  about 
your  friends  than  you  do  yourself.'' 

Such  thoughts  as  these  flew  through  the  young 
man's  brain  as  he  bent  over  his  desk  at  night  and 
plied  the  pen,  or — blue  pencil  in  hand — boiled 
columns  of  copy  down  to  half-  or  quarter-columns. 
Again  he  argued  with  himself,  "  I  owe  her  an  apol- 
ogy for  flooring  that  rascal  in  her  presence.  It  was 
very  ill  bred  of  me,  and  I  must  ask  her  pardon." 
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So  on  his  next  "  night  off^'  he  put  on  his  dress-suit 
and  walked  up  to  Twentieth  Street.  The  very 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  see  Helen  excited  him 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  capital 
Italian  dinner  set  before  him  at  his  old  restaurant. 
He  had  dressed  himself  with  the  utmost  care.  ^'  I 
never  want  to  appear  in  her  presence  except  as  a 
well-dressed  man/'  he  said  to  himself;  and  this  not 
because  he  was  a  dandy,  but  because  he  had  heard  her 
say  that  she  liked  men  to  dress  well  and  give  their 
personal  appearance  a  sufficient  amount  of  thought. 

"  I  cannot  bear  a  dowdy  man,"  said  Helen  one  day 
in  Rush's  hearing,  speaking  of  a  clever  fellow  of 
their  acquaintance  who  was  very  untidy  in  his  ap- 
pearance. "  I  prefer  a  man  to  care  less  for  Greek 
and  more  for  soap  and  water.  I  shudder  whenever 
he  shakes  hands  with  me.  Such  nails !  there  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  There  is  nothing  I  like  more  than  a 
well-kept  hand,  and  nothing  I  dislike  more  than  one 
that  is  let  to  run  wild." 

Rush  looked  stealthily  at  his  strong,  shapely  hands, 
and  wondered  what  head  they  came  under.  On  his 
way  home  that  night  he  stopped  at  a  drug-store  and 
bought  a  box  containing  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
ioileiie  des  ongles.  From  that  time  forth  he  took  care 
of  his  hands;  and  he  had  his  reward;  for  one  day, 
in  shaking  hands  with  him,  Helen  said,  "  What  nice 
hands  you  have,  Mr.  Hurlstone  !  they  are  so  well 
kej)t.  I  like  to  see  it."  She  didn't  know  that  it 
was  her  own  doing.    Helen's  friends  used  to  say 
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among  themselves  that  she  was  too  particular  and 
spoke  her  mmd  too  freely  on  these  subjects;  but  the 
effect  on  her  admirers  was  instantaneous.  The 
moment  a  man  came  to  know  her,  he  began  taking 
care  of  his  hands  and  looking  after  himself  generally. 
Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers  used  to  say  that  "  the  colts 
who  trotted  around  Helen  Knowlton  were  the  best- 
groomed  youngsters  in  the  city;"  and  so  they  were. 

When  Rush  inquired  at  her  door  if  Miss  Knowlton 
was  in,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
that  his  voice  sounded  unnatural  to  him.  She  was 
in,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  sat  with  Aunt  Rebecca  and  Uncle  Lightfoot 
Myers.  They  all  seemed  pleased  to  see  him,  and  for 
a  while  he  felt  supremely  happy.  Uncle  Lightfoot 
and  Aunt  Rebecca  fell  to  chatting  about  a  proposed 
trip  to  Europe,  while  Helen  devoted  herself  to  Rush, 
He  made  his  apologies  for  the  episode  of  the  masked 
ball,  and  she  readily  forgave  him.  Then  she  asked 
him  why  he  had  not  been  to  see  her,  and  she  was 
evidently  so  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  given 
him  cause  for  offence  that  he  began  to  think  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  unreasonable.  As  they  talked 
about  one  thing  and  another.  Rush  said,  "By  the 
way,  this  is  an  anniversary." 

"  Of  what?"  inquired  Helen. 

"  Strange  that  you  should  not  guess,"  answered 
Rush.  "  Twenty-one  years  ago  to-night  I  was  born." 
And  he  drew  himself  up  to  the  fiill  dignity  of  his 
years. 
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''What?"  said  Helen,  laughing;  "are  you  only 
twenty-one  ?  Why,  yoa  are  a  mere  boy And  she 
seemed  so  much  amused  that  Rush  felt  rather  an- 
noyed. He  was  a  boy  as  beards  go;  but  he  was 
much  older  than  his  years ;  and  yet  again  he  was 
very  boyish.  "  I  am  every  bit  as  old  as  she  is,  in 
my  feelings,''  said  Rush  to  himself ;  but,  then,  Helen 
was  very  young  for  her  years. 

"  Your  aunt  and  Mr.  Myers  seem  to  be  discussing 
a  very  weighty  subject,"  said  Rush,  anxious  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  Helen  replied :  "  they  are  talking 
over  my  London  engagement.'' 

"  Are  you  going  to  London  ?"  asked  Rush,  with 
undisguised  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  all  settled  except  a  few  preliminaries. 
I  am  to  sing  at  Drury  Lane  the  coming  season ;  and 
Uncle  Lightfoot,  who  gives  us  so  much  good  advice 
in  business  matters,  is  arranging  the  details  with  Aunt 
Rebecca.  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  business.  If  I  have  any  of  that  on  my  mind  I 
can't  sing;  and  I  dislike  it  anyway.  Fortunately, 
Aunt  Rebecca  likes  it." 

This  gave  Rush  time  to  recover,  for  he  had  been 
quite  stunned  by  the  blow.  London  seemed  to  him 
to  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  How  he  wished  that 
he  was  a  Monte  Cristo,  that  he  might  say,  "  What 
do  you  expect  to  make  by  your  trip  ?"  and  if  she 
should  reply,  "A  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  he 
would  say,  "  Stay  at  home,  and  here  is  two  hundred 
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thousand."  But,  alas!  two  hundred  dollars  would 
be  almost  more  than  he  could  command.  Oh,  why 
was  she  so  kind,  and  why  did  she  look  so  beautiful, 
on  the  night  when  she  announced  her  departure? 
He  was  afraid  he  would  betray  himself ;  but  he  must 
know  before  she  put  the  sea  between  them  whether 
she  was  engaged  to  West  Hastings.  If  she  was,  he 
would  retire  from  the  field  and  wait.  He  wouldn't 
give  up  even  then.  If  she  was  not,  he  would  stay  in 
the  field  and  bide  his  time.  Should  he  ask  her  ? 
IsTo;  that  would  be  too  bold  a  step;  and  it  might 
make  her  angry.  Whiile  he  was  debating  in  his 
mind,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  servant  announced  Mr. 
Hastings.  Rush  knitted  his  brows  and  cursed  his 
luck,  and  Helen  looked  smilingly  towards  the  door 
as  West  Hastings  entered.  If  there  was  one  thing 
above  another  that  West  Hastings  could  do  well,  it 
was  to  enter  a  drawing-room ;  and  Rush  could  not 
but  envy  his  elegant  ease.  His  bow  was  courtliness 
itself,  and  this  he  bestowed  on  the  inmates  of  the 
room  collectively.  With  Helen  he  shook  hands,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  Rush  thought 
his  manner  with  her  insufierable,  but  that  was  his 
prejudice.  West  Hastings  was  exceedingly  defer- 
ential to  ladies,  and  particularly  so  to  Helen, — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  she  felt  it  to  be  an  outside 
polish  rather  than  anything  that  came  fi-om  the 
heart. 

"  Confound  his  familiarity said  Rush  to  himself 
"  What  right,  I  should  like  to  know,  has  he  to  sit 
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there  and  talk  to  her  in  an  undertone,  as  if  he  owned 
her?  Can  it  be  possible  that  they  are  engaged?'* 
He  looked  carefully  at  her  hands,  to  see  if  there 
was  a  tell-tale  ring  there;  but  her  fingers  were 
without  ornament.  This  was  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Although  West  Hastings  spoke  in 
low  tones,  Helen  did  not.  She  tried  to  draw  Rush 
into  the  conversation,  but  he  was  too  busy  with 
thoughts  of  her  departure  to  notice  that  any  of  the 
conversation  was  addressed  to  himself.  She  was 
going  away,  and  that  was  all  that  he  could  think 
about. 

"  You  will  be  in  London  the  last  of  May,"  said 
Hastings.  "  Well,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow, — I  shall  be 
there  just  at  that  time ;  and  you  must  depend  on  me 
to  show  you  the  sights.  London  is  an  old  story  to  me ; 
but  to  visit  the  old  scenes  in  such  delightful  company 
will  make  them  fresh  again." 

"What's  that,  you  young  rascal?"  asked  Uncle 
Lightfoot  from  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  "  going 
to  be  in  London  with  Helen  ?  Going  to  witness  a 
new  American  victory  over  the  British  ?  Well,  you 
are  a  lucky  dog.    When  do  you  sail  ?" 

"  On  the  3d;  in  the  Germanic,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  upon  my  word!  Is  this  a  prearranged 
affair  ?"  exclaimed  Uncle  Lightfoot,  winking  at  Aunt 
Rebecca. 

"  That  is  our  day  and  steamer,"  said  Helen.  "  How 
fortunate  we  are !" 

"  I  am  the  fortunate  one,"  replied  Hastings.    "  I 
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begin  to  think  that  I  must  have  been  born  under  a 
lucky  star/^ 

Rush  ground  his  teeth  so  fiercely  that  it  is  a  wonder 
the  company  did  not  hear  him.  Going  to  cross  in 
the  steamer  with  her !  If  he  wasn't  engaged  to  her 
now  he  would  be  by  the  time  they  reached  Liver- 
pool ;  for  the  man  who  cannot  make  an  ocean  voyage 
the  turning-point  in  his  courtship  does  not  know 
how  to  use  his  opportunities.  What  was  the  use  of 
working  against  fate  ?  The  way  was  made  clear  for 
West  Hastings ;  while  he  had  nothing  on  his  side  but 
a  love  which  he  believed  was  the  fondest  man  ever 
had  for  woman,  but  which  he  knew  it  would  be  fatal 
to  betray.  He  felt  desperate,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  looked  so. 

"You  haven't  spoken  a  word  in  the  last  ten 
minutes,  Mr.  Hurlstone.  Why  are  you  so  silent  ?" 
said  Helen,  in  a  half-bantering  tone. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  a  lot  of  unfinished  work, 
and  that  I  must  tear  myself  from  this  delightful 
company  and  hurry  to  my  desk.  Such  a  thought 
was  enough  to  make  rae  silent  and  sad,"  he  replied, 
in  the  same  tone,  at  the  same  time  rising  to  leave  the 
room.  He  bade  them  all  good-night,  and  left  the 
house  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  I  am  really  very  fond  of  that  boy,"  said  Helen, 
as  she  heard  the  front  door  close.  "  He  is  so  honest 
and  enthusiastic, — quite  difierent  fi:*om  the  usual 
society-men  one  is  constantly  meeting." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  patronizing  tone ;  "  he 
I  14* 
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seems  quite  an  amiable  young  man.  A  reporter,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  something  of  that  sort,^'  said  Helen, 
taking  up  the  cudgels  rather  against  Hastings's  tone 
than  his  words.  "  All  journalists,  no  matter  how 
great  they  may  become,  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  and  learn  all  the  branches  of  their  work. 
Mr.  Hurlstone  is  devoted  to  his  profession.  He  will 
be  editor  of  The  Dawn  some  day,  you  mark  my 
words." 

"Indeed  he  will,  if  industry  and  ability  go  for 
anything,"  chimed  in  Aunt  Rebecca. 

"  Mr.  Hurlstone's  success  would  not  surprise  me," 
said  Hastings,  with  a  slight  sneer  in  his  voice.  "A 
man  who  can  make  such  devoted  friends  of  the 
ladies  is  bound  to  succeed.  Women  rule  the  world, 
say  what  you  will." 

"  The  truth  well  spoken,"  said  Uncle  Lightfoot. 
"  This  young  Hurlstone,  however,  strikes  me  as  a 
go-ahead,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  I  hope  that 
Helen's  predictions  will  prove  true." 

"  I  echo  your  sentiments.  Uncle  Lightfoot,  and 
should  be  pleased  to  see  virtue  rewarded,"  replied 
Hastings. 

Helen  felt  like  saying  something  sharp  in  reply, 
but,  as  Hastings  was  her  guest,  she  refrained. 
Besides,  she  thought  it  was  perhaps  a  tinge  of 
jealousy  that  affected  his  speech,  and  she  was  too 
much  of  a  woman  not  to  forgive  sarcasm  that  arose 
from  such  a  source.    She  therefore  led  the  conversa- 
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tion  around  to  the  European  trip,  and  Rush  Hurl- 
stone  and  his  aspirations  were  forgotten  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  pleasant  plans  for  the  summer. 

Poor  Rush !  he  could  not  so  soon  turn  the  current 
of  his  thoughts.  He  began  by  wishing  that  he  had 
never  been  born ;  but,  he  thought, — 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU. 

He  felt  that  he  had  lost,  and  he  walked  from 
Twentieth  Street  to  Printing-House  Square  thinking 
over  his  desperate  case.  The  sight  of  The  Dawn 
office  recalled  him  to  himself,  and,  having  no  occa- 
sion to  enter  the  building  that  night,  he  turned 
around  and  walked  back  to  his  lodgings.  His  case 
was  certainly  a  hard  one.  He,  a  penniless  boy, 
loved  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth  the  most 
popular  singer  of  the  day, — a  woman  any  man 
would  be  proud  to  call  his  wife,  whom  all  men 
loved,  but  to  whose  hand  few  aspired,  owing  to  her 
position  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  she  was 
guarded.  The  wealthiest  young  bachelor  in  New 
York  was  acknowledged  to  be  her  slave.  She  could 
marry  him  if  she  would,  so  every  one  said,  but  she 
would  probably  marry  a  Russian  prince  or  an 
English  duke.  It  was  already  said  that  two  such 
eligible  suitors  visiting  this  country  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  share  the  prima  donna's  ducats ; 
and  yet  he.  Rush  Hurlstone,  a  young  country-boy 
with  his  fame  and  fortune  still  to  make,  dared  to 
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love  her!  As  he  stood  at  his  window  that  night, 
looking  out  at  the  moon,  which  seemed  to  be  shining 
with  especial  brilliancy  over  the  spot  where  her 
house  stood,  he  registered  a  vow  that  he  would  not 
give  himself  up  to  repining,  but  would  bide  his  time. 

^'I  cannot  believe  that  I  was  put  in  the  world 
merely  to  be  the  shuttlecock  of  fate.  1^11  be  my 
own  battledoor,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  and  knock  myself 
into  a  position  by  her  side." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"Why  don^t  you  learn  Italian?'^  Helen  asked 
Rush,  one  day.  "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
in  your  profession,  I  should  think,  and  you  know 
Latin  so  well  it  would  not  be  hard  to  learn.  I 
might  often  want  to  say  something  to  you,  too,  that 
I  didn't  want  every  one  else  to  understand,^'  she 
added,  smilingly. 

Rush  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  and  the  last 
part  of  the  argument  carried  conviction  with  it. 
He  determined  to  learn  at  once,  and  in  thinking 
about  a  teacher,  he  remembered  Leoni  and  her 
family.  There  was  the  ex-cannon-ball-tosser, — not 
an  unintelligent  man, — ^with  time  hanging  heavy  on 
his  hands.  He  would  make  a  capital  teacher.  At 
any  rate,  he  could  go  over  to  the  little  apartment 
and  make  the  suggestion.  He  owed  the  Cellas  a 
visit.  They  had  been  very  kind  to  him  when  he 
was  alone  in  New  York,  and  now  that  he  had  found 
other  friends  he  had  quite  neglected  them.  So  on 
his  way  up-town  at  about  six  o'clock  one  afternoon 
he  stopped  at  the  Cella  apartment.  All  the  family 
were  at  home  and  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Leoni 
never  looked  prettier.  She  was  dressed  in  gala-day 
attire,  and  so  was  the  little  room  in  which  she  lived. 
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The  curtains  were  tied  back  with  gay  ribbons,  and 
flowers  stood  in  all  sorts  of  receptacles  about  the 
apartment.  The  table  was  set  for  dinner,  and  looked 
very  attractive.  The  cloth  was  snow-white,  and  the 
best  china  was  on  it,  with  two  or  three  bits  of  silver 
that  had  been  brought  from  Italy  and  were  polished 
till  they  shone  like  mirrors  in  the  light  of  the  lamp. 
The  bottle  of  Chianti  had  a  ribbon  tied  around  its 
neck,  and  there  was  altogether  an  appearance  of  fes- 
tivity about  the  place  which  the  savory  odor  of  a 
choice  minestra  wafted  from  the  little  kitchen  did 
nothing  to  dispel.  Rush  noticed  that  the  table  was 
laid  for  four,  and  he  pictured  in  his  mind  the  raven 
locks  and  large  black  eyes  of  the  favored  son  of  Italy 
who  was  probably  soon  to  make  his  appearance  as 
the  guest  of  the  evening.  "Leoni's  color  and  the 
unusual  brightness  of  her  eyes  tell  tales  that  need 
no  words,'^  said  Rush  to  himself  "  Well,  some 
silver-voiced  tenor  is  going  to  win  a  prize.  Leoni  is 
an  exceptionally  nice  girl,  and  she  is  very  beautiful.'' 
Leoni  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  and  the  parents 
a  little  mysterious :  so  between  the  two  Rush  thought 
it  best  to  state  his  business  and  get  away  before  the 
arrival  of  the  lover.  He  made  known  his  errand  to 
the  ex-cannon-ball-tosser,  who  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  so  pleasant  a  pupil,  and  time  and  terms  were 
agreed  upon  at  once.  Rush  arose  to  go ;  but  before 
he  had  made  his  adieus  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Leoni 
disappeared  in  the  hall.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
would  never  come  back.    Rush  did  not  want  to  go 
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out  and  disturb  her,  nor  did  he  want  to  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  twirl  his  hat  until  she 
returned. 

"Ah,  these  young  people!"  said  Signora  Cella, 
with  an  amused  shake  of  the  head. 

Some  whispering  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  Leoni 
entered,  followed  by  a  man.  She  was  just  about  to 
introduce  the  gentlemen,  when  they  both  stepped 
forward  and  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

"  Why,  John,  you  here 

"  Hello,  Eush,  old  man !  glad  to  see  you.''  And 
John  shook  his  brother  affectionately  by  the  hand. 
Rush  was  so  astonished  that  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  John  was  perfectly  at  his  ease.  Rush  remembered 
the  vehemence  with  which  John  had  denied  any 
acquaintance  with  Leoni,  and  his  heart  misgave 
him, — not  for  J ohn's  sake,  but  for  Leoni's,  and  for 
that  of  Amy  Bayliss. 

"  So  you  know  Mr.  Stone  ?"  said  Leoni.  "  How 
very  nice !    I  am  so  glad  you  are  friends.'' 

Rush  saw  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  this 
acquaintanceship,  but  this  was  not  the  time  or  the 
place  to  unravel  it :  so  he  bade  them  good-evening, 
and  took  his  leave.  "What  did  it  mean  ?  John  was 
evidently  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  the  Cella  household, 
but  they  couldn't  have  known  his  full  name,  or  they 
would  have  associated  it  with  Rush's.  Rush  was 
very  fond  of  his  brother,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  him  where  women  were  con- 
cerned.   What  to  do,  however,  was  more  than  he 
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could  decide  upon  yet.  John,  with  all  his  amiability, 
was  not  a  man  to  suffer  interference  with  his  affairs, 
and  Rush  did  not  know  enough  about  the  case  to 
take  any  decided  action.  He  remembered  what  the 
talkative  usher  had  said  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
that  night,  and  he  remembered  the  eagerness  with 
which  John's  eyes  followed  every  movement  of  the 
ballet-dancer.  John  was  an  attractive  fellow,  and 
Leoni  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  interested  in 
him.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  this  if  John  were 
not  engaged  to  Amy  Bayliss.  Poor  little  Amy ! 
Rush  thought  of  her  big  blue  eyes  and  baby  face. 
He  would  like  to  thrash  John,  if  he  was  going  to 
throw  the  confiding  little  thing  over  after  winning 
her  affections  so  thoroughly.  And  Leoni, — what 
would  she  say  if  she  knew  of  J ohn's  engagement  V 
But  perhaps,  after  all.  Rush  was  magnifying  the  affair. 
John  might  have  met  Leoni  as  men  do  meet  ballet- 
dancers,  and  he  might  be  taking  dinner  with  her  just 
as  innocently  as  Rush  had  taken  dinner  with  h6r 
several  weeks  before. 

Perhaps  if  Rush  had  seen  Amy  Bayliss  she  might 
have  told  him  that  there  was  no  falling  off  in  J ohn's 
attentions.  His  letters  were  frequent,  but  short, 
and  his  flowers  came  regularly.  Amy  felt  quite 
happy,  for  John  had  named  their  wedding-day  in 
one  of  his  early  letters.  To  be  sure,  he  had  made 
no  allusion  to  it  lately ;  but,  the  thing  once  settled, 
why  harp  upon  it  ? 

John  had  not  faltered  in  his  affection  for  Amy, 
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but  a  new  affection  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart,  and 
he  was  madly  in  love  with  Leoni  Cella.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  so  constituted  that  they  can 
love  two  women  at  the  same  time,  but  not  alike. 
John  was  more  in  love,  perhaps  I  should  say  more 
wildly  in  love,  with  Leoni  than  he  was  with  Amy. 
Her  dark  Italian  eyes  fascinated  him,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  nature  that  enjoyed  loving  a  woman 
who  was  before  the  public.  He  liked  to  sit  in  the 
theatre  and  say  to  himself,  as  she  came  tripping  down 
the  stage,  ^'  That  is  the  girl  I  love :  you  may  clap  your 
hands  and  shout  yourselves  hoarse,  gentlemen,  but 
she  doesn't  care  a  button  for  one  of  you.  I  am  the 
man  of  her  choice ITow,  Rush,  on  the  contrary, 
was  not  at  all  attracted  by  the  professional  life  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  He  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  her 
being  a  "  public  character," — one  whom  every  one 
felt  at  liberty  to  speak  of  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
whose  photograph  any  man  could  buy.  If  he  could 
have  afforded  it,  he  would  have  bought  every  photo- 
graph of  Helen  that  had  been  taken,  and  have 
hidden  it  away  where  no  one  but  he  could  see  it. 
He  could  hardly  keep  his  hands  off  a  man  he  met  in 
a  Nassau  Street  shop  one  day.  The  man  was  making 
a  collection  of  stage  favorites,  and  he  had  a  lot  of 
Helen's  photographs  spread  out  on  the  counter  before 
him.  These  he  picked  up  and  criticised  in  turn. 
He  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  out  of  the  way,  but 
Rush  wondered,  when  he  thought  it  over,  why  he 
had  not  strangled  him  on  the  spot.  Instead  of  that, 
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he  hurried  out  of  the  shop,  after  shooting  glances  at 
the  man  that  must  have  left  him  with  the  impression 
that  his  vis-a-vis  was  a  lunatic.  But  John  enjoyed 
seeing  Leoni's  photographs  in  the  shop-windows. 
She  was  the  favorite  dancer  of  New  York:  why 
shouldn^t  her  picture  be  for  sale  ?  The  oftener  he 
saw  it  the  better  he  was  pleased.  He  was  affectionate, 
but  there  was  nothing  sentimental  about  him. 

Rush  tried  to  see  his  brother  the  day  after  the 
meeting  at  the  Cellas',  but  he  couldn't  find  him.  It 
must  have  been  a  fortnight  before  he  met  him,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  taken  his  first  Italian  lesson 
from  the  ex-cannon-ball-tosser.  Leoni  was  not  at 
home.  She  was  attending  a  rehearsal  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  and  Signora  Cella  was  out  in  Third 
Avenue,  marketing.  Rush  tried  to  find  out,  with- 
out prying  too  deeply  into  his  brother's  affairs,  just 
what  John's  position  in  the  household  was.  He  did 
not  tell  Signor  Cella  that  Mr.  Stone,  as  he  called 
him,  was  his  brother,  but  he  said  that  he  knew  him, 
and  he  soon  found  that  he  was  answering  Cella's 
questions  rather  than  Cella  his.  The  old  man  seemed 
very  anxious  to  learn  all  he  could  about  "  Mr. 
Stone."  He  had  been  introduced  to  Signor  Cella 
and  Leoni  by  a  Colonel  Mortimer,  whom  the  ballet- 
master  at  the  Academy  vouched  for  as  being  a  "  per- 
fect gentleman."  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Stone  met 
Leoni  than  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Leoni  was  used 
to  love  at  first  sight,  and  she  knew  that  it  usually 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came.   But  in  the  case 
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of  John  Hurlstone  (or  Mr.  Stone,  as  she  believed 
him  to  be)  it  was  different.  He  had  not  the  familiar, 
assured-of-success  manner  of  the  men  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  behind  the  scenes.  He  was 
gentle  and  deferential,  and  he  showed  her  as  much 
respect  as  he  would  have  shown  any  lady  in  her 
drawing-room.  His  manner  to  her  mother  com- 
pletely captivated  that  excellent  woman ;  and  one 
rainy  night,  when  he  took  her  and  her  daughter 
home  in  his  carriage,  she  invited  him  in  to  get 
warm,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity. 
A  few  days  later  he  called  to  see  if  they  had  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  the  rain,  and  from  that  time 
on  he  had  been  a  regular  visitor  at  the  Cellas',  where 
he  won  all  hearts  by  his  amiability  and  gentleness. 

He  was  more  desperately  in  love  with  Leoni  than 
he  had  ever  been  with  any  other  woman ;  but  I  will 
not  say  that  he  could  not  have  changed  his  affections 
with  a  change  of  scene.  He  saw  before  he  had 
talked  with  her  many  times  that  she  was  as  good  a 
girl  as  had  ever  lived,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  be 
her  friend  he  must  treat  her  with  proper  respect. 
She  was  a  ballet-dancer,  to  be  sure,  but  she  had  been 
well  brought  up.  Although  she  was  deeply  in  love 
with  him,  she  gave  him  to  understand,  as  Juliet 
assured  Romeo,  that  he  need  pay  no  court  to  her 
unless  the  bent  of  his  love  was  honorable  and  his 
purpose  marriage.  John  accepted  the  position  of 
lover  on  these  terms,  forgetting  for  the  time  being 
Amy  Bayliss  and  the  wedding-day  that  was  not  far 
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off.  He  had  fixed  it  for  the  1st  of  June ;  but  after  a 
while  he  wrote  her  the  tenderest  letter  a  man  ever 
wrote  to  a  woman,  postponing  it  till  the  fall.  Amy 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reasons,  and  loved 
him  more  than  ever  for  them.  She  did  wish  that  he 
could  get  back  to  Farmsted,  if  only  for  a  day ;  but 
dear  John  was  working  so  hard, — and  all  for  her ! 
In  the  fall  they  would  be  married,  and  then  she 
would  go  with  him  to  New  York.  They  would  live 
at  his  rooms  the  first  winter,  and  take  their  meals 
anywhere  they  chose.  That  was  the  way  many 
young  married  couples  did.  It  was  very  bohemian 
and  very  jolly,  and  Amy,  who  had  spent  all  her  days 
in  a  country  rectory,  looked  forward  to  it  with  the 
keenest  anticipations. 

"Poor  little  Amy!"  John  said  to  himself,  as  he 
sat  in  his  private  room  at  the  Mutual  Dividend 
Mining  Company's  offices,  smoking  its  best  cigars 
and  sipping  its  special  brand  of  cognac.  "  Poor  little 
girl !  She  loves  me  so,  and  I  love  her ;  but  I  love 
Leoni  more."  And  he  shut  his  eyes  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  dreams  of  Leoni.  Such  beauty,  such 
grace,  and  a  depth  of  love  for  him  that  Amy  could 
not  know.  "  I  believe  she  would  kill  any  one  who 
came  between  us.  I  can  see  her  soft  eyes  grow  hard 
and  flash  fire  if  she  heard  of  a  rival.  Women  are 
strange  creatures :  they  never  blame  the  man ;  but 
heaven  help  the  woman  if  they  get  hold  of  her! 
'  She  led  him  off*,'  they  say.  Ah,  if  they  only  knew 
how  willing  he  was  to  be  led !" 
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John's  reveries  were  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
entrance  of  Colonel  Mortimer,  who  came  in  with 
some  certificates  of  stock  for  him  to  sign  as  secretary 
of  the  company.  He  had  just  got  hold  of  a  guile- 
less merchant  from  a  distant  New-England  town, 
and  was  going  to  give  him  ten  beautifully-engraved 
certificates  of  stock  in  the  Mutual  Dividend  Mining 
Company  for  ten  one-thousand-dollar  bills.  John 
felt  a  slight  twinge  of  conscience  as  he  signed  the 
certificates ;  but  a  man  must  have  money  to  live ! 

"You  will  get  twenty  per  cent,  on  this  invest- 
ment in  six  months,  Mr.  Gorham,  and  twenty  in  six 
months  more/'  John  could  hear  Colonel  Mortimer 
tell  his  victim  as  he  bowed  him  to  the  front  door. 
"  Forty  per  cent,  is  better  than  letting  your  money 
lie  idle.  You  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  in 
having  got  any  of  this  stock.  I  don't  like  to  see  it 
going  out  of  my  own  hands;  but  I  have  a  very 
friendly  feeling  towards  you,  and  am  glad,  after  all, 
that  you  have  those  certificates."  ''And  I  these 
greenbacks,"  he  might  have  added,  as  the  door 
swung  to  on  its  well-oiled  hinges. 

Colonel  Mortimer  returned  to  his  desk,  and,  taking 
nine  of  the  bills,  rolled  them  up  and  placed  them 
side  by  side  in  his  capacious  wallet.  The  tenth  he 
took  in  and  handed  to  John. 

"  There,  you  lucky  dog,  that  is  your  share  of  the 
day's  receipts.  I  take  as  much  myself ;  the  rest  goes 
for  oflice-expenses."  John  was  fool  enough  to  be- 
lieve him ;  for,  with  all  his  worldly-mindedness,  he 
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was  very  credulous.  He  thanked  Mortimer,  folded 
the  bill  neatly,  and  put  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
There  it  began  burning  a  hole  at  once. 

"  How  long  before  you're  going  up-town,  colonel?'' 
he  asked. 

"  Not  for  some  time  yet.  I  have  some  matters  of 
importance  to  look  over  before  I  go.'' 

"  Then  I  won't  wait  for  you.  I  have  an  errand  or 
two  on  my  way  up.  I'll  see  you  at  the  club  this 
evening." 

Closing  his  desk,  and  throwing  a  light  spring  top- 
coat over  his  arm,  he  put  his  hat  rakishly  on  his 
head,  and  stepped  lightly  out  of  the  office  and  down 
the  stairs  into  the  street.  There  he  hailed  a  passing 
cab,  and,  springing  in,  gave  the  order  "  To  Tiffany's," 
and  settled  himself  back  on  the  seat  to  think  what 
he  should  buy.  He  would  get  something  for  Leoni 
for  love's  sake,  and  something  for  Amy  for  the  sake 
of  pity.  Poor  Amy!  he  would  get  her  something 
very  nice.  The  cab  drew  up  at  the  famous  jeweller's, 
and  John  entered  the  place  with  the  air  of  a  bank- 
president.  He  went  direct  to  the  diamond-counter, 
and  asked  the  obliging  salesman  to  let  him  see  some 
solitaire  rings.  After  looking  over  dozens  of  them, 
of  all  sizes  and  all  prices,  he  selected  a  small  white 
stone,  for  which  he  paid  three  hundred  dollars, 
throwing  his  thousand-dollar  bill  carelessly  on  the 
counter.  This  was  for  Leoni ;  but  she  must  not  tell 
who  gave  it  to  her  yet  awhile.  How  they  would 
enjoy  the  secret  together ! 
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"  Can  I  show  you  anything  else  ?"  asked  the  sales- 
man. 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I  want  to  send  a 
present  to  a  lady  in  the  country, — some  little  trifle. 
I  don't  know  ladies'  tastes  very  well.  What  would 
you  suggest?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  can  hardly  say :  you  have  shown 
such  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  that  ring  that 
I  think  the  lady  will  fare  very  w^ell  at  your  hands. 
But,  as  you  ask  me,  what  do  you  say  to  a  fan  ? — a 
handsome  hand-painted  fan  ?  We  have  some  beauties 
selling  at  a  great  sacrifice." 

"  Capital !"  said  John.  The  summer  is  coming 
on,  and  a  lady  is  never  without  a  fan." 

So  they  walked  over  to  the  fan-counter,  and  John 
bought  a  pearl-handled,  feather-trimmed,  hand- 
painted  absurdity  for  two  hundred  dollars  (it  w^as 
one  of  the  "great  sacrifices"),  and  sent  it  ofi*  with 
the  most  affectionate  little  note  to  Amy. 

It  was  her  wedding-present,-  every  one  in  Farmsted 
said;  for  they  knew  that  a  wedding-day  had  been 
named,  and  John  certainly  could  not  send  her  any- 
thing handsomer.  Amy  knew  better ;  but  she  was 
delighted  with  the  gift,  and,  kissing  the  feather-tips, 
she  put  it  back  in  its  satin  box  and  laid  it  away  in 
her  bureau-drawer  with  the  tortoise-shell  boxes  and 
other  expensive  knick-knacks  that  John  had  sent 
her. 

After  John  had  sent  the  fan  to  Amy,  he  sat  down 
at  his  writing-desk  and  wrote  a  most  impassioned 
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letter  to  Leoni,  telling  her  how  he  loved  her,  and 
that  he  sent  the  ring  in  proof  of  his  intentions; 
"  but,  my  darling/'  he  wrote,  "  wear  this  where  it 
won't  be  seen  for  the  present.  Cruel  circumstances 
prevent  my  coming  out  boldly  and  claiming  you  as 
my  love  before  all  the  world ;  but  have  faith  in  me, 
darling,  as  I  have  in  you.  Don't  even  tell  your  good 
father  and  mother  too  much ;  though  you  may  assure 
them  of  my  honorable  intentions.  Oh,  Leoni,  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  creature  of  fate !  I 
must  wait  quietly  for  a  while,  but  I  can  go  on  loving 
you  and  trusting  in  your  love  for  me,  unworthy  as  I 
am  ;  and  you  may  believe  that,  come  what  may,  I  am 
and  always  will  be  your  own  John."  This  and  the 
ring  he  despatched  by  his  trusty  valet.  The  letter 
puzzled  Leoni  a  little,  but  the  symbol  of  the  ring 
delighted  her,  and,  as  she  was  an  Italian,  and  mystery 
in  love-affairs  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  Italy,  she 
quietly  sewed  the  ring  on  the  inside  of  a  bit  of  velvet 
she  wore  around  her  neck.  There  it  lay  concealed ; 
but  her  heart  beat  high  with  joy  whenever  the  sharp 
stone  scratched  her  delicate  throat. 

John  dined  as  usual  at  the  club  that  night  with 
Mortimer  and  two  or  three  other  gamblers.  After 
dinner  they  went  to  the  gaming-table,  where  John 
lost  his  remaining  five  hundred  dollars.  When  he 
went  to  bed  that  night  he  cursed  the  expense  of 
living  in  New  York,  and  determined  to  make  the 
colonel  raise  his  salary. 
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Rush  did  not  know  all  this,  but  he  had  his  sus- 
picions, and  one  evening  he  found  John  at  his  rooms, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  at  the  Cellas'. 
Before  he  answered,  John  asked  Rush  what  he  was 
doing  there. 

^'I  have  known  them  for  some  time,  and  was 
arranging  to  take  Italian  lessons,''  answered  Rush. 

"  I  too  have  known  them  for  some  time,  and  was 
arranging  to  take  Italian  lessons.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  pretty  woman  to  teach  a  fellow  a  language. 
I  can  learn  more  Italian  from  Leoni's  eyes  than  from 
a  dozen  text-books,"  John  replied,  lightly. 

Rush  tried  to  press  the  matter,  but  his  brother 
answered  him  with  chaff. 

"  When  are  you  to  marry  Amy  Bayliss,  John 
asked  Rush. 

An  expression  of  annoyance  passed  over  John's 
face,  but  he  replied,  amiably  enough, — 

"  Some  time  in  the  fall,  I  believe." 

"  I  thought  it  was  to  have  been  in  June,"  said  Rush. 

"  Something  was  said  about  June ;  but  Amy 
thought  that  we  had  better  wait,"  replied  John, 
carelessly,  beginning  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"Delays  are  dangerous,  John." 
And  haste  is  often  fatal." 
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After  a  pause  Rush  resumed :  "  I  thought  you  told 
me  you  did  not  know  Leoni,  John 

"Did  I?  Then  I  suppose  I  didn't  when  I  told 
you.  One  makes  acquaintances  on  short  notice  in 
the  city.  Nice  little  thing,  isn't  she  ?  The  mother 
is  a  dear  old  body.  I  quite  like  the  athlete,  too.  It 
is  he  I  go  to  see,  you  know :  he  is  very  fond  of  me." 

There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  talk  seriously  with 
John.  He  never  for  a  moment  allowed  himself  to 
be  cornered,  and,  as  Rush  was  going  to  dine  at  the 
Archers'  with  Helen  and  Archie  Tillinghast,  he  had 
to  leave  without  accomplishing  his  object,  which  was 
to  take  J ohn  to  task  for  forgetfulness  of  his  vow  to 
Amy. 

The  dinner  at  the  Archers'  was  delightful.  Mr, 
Archer  was  famous  for  his  cook,  and  there  was  no 
better  housekeeper  in  New  York  than  Mrs.  Archer. 
Rush  took  Helen  out  to  dinner,  Archie  took  Mrs. 
Pryor, — ^the  woman  with  whom  Bessie  visited  the 
mediums  and  the  Buddhists,  and  whom  he  detested, 
— and  Bessie  went  out  on  the  arm  of  Dionysius 
O'Hara,  an  Irish  artist,  with  some  talent  but  more 
pretensions,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  ParapofF  and 
smoked  bad  cigars.  O'Hara  seemed  a  clever  fellow 
at  first  sight,  and  it  took  you  some  time  to  find  out 
that  he  was  telling  you  how  clever  he  was,  rather 
than  proving  it.  He  afiected  some  eccentricity  in 
dress,  combed  his  black  hair  straight  forward  from 
the  middle  of  his  head  to  his  eyebrows,  brushed  the 
ends  of  his  moustache  out  straight  from  Lis  thin  lip, 
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and,  parting  his  beard  from  the  middle,  brushed 
that  up  too,  from  either  side  of  the  part.  His  eyes 
were  a  pale  blue,  and  the  pupil  expanded  and  con- 
tracted like  a  cat's  as  he  talked.  Altogether,  he  was 
an  odd-looking  fellow,  and  if  he  had  not  been  so 
absurdly  conceited  would  have  been  rather  interest- 
ing. His  pictures  were  of  the  impressionist  type, 
and,  although  his  portraits  could  hardly  be  called 
likenesses,  they  were  fashionable,  and  O'Hara  was 
quite  sought  after  in  society, — that  is,  by  the  women. 
The  men  could  not  stand  his  affectations  and  con- 
ceit, but  the  women  said,  "  Mr.  O'Hara  is  so  clever ! 
You  know  he  is  a  Buddhist, — eats  nothing  but  vege- 
tables. You  could  not  induce  him  to  touch  meat: 
it  is  against  his  religious  principles."  Mrs.  Pryor 
was  intimate  with  O'Hara.  He  was  very  fond  of 
painting  her  portrait,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  sit- 
ting to  him.  "  Such  an  intellectual  man,  my  dear !" 
she  said  to  Bessie.  "You  should  hear  him  read 
poetry !  And  he  writes  poetry,  too.  Pure  inspira- 
tion. He  says  he  never  made  a  rhyme  in  his  life  by 
trying ;  but  he  can  take  up  a  pen  and  in  a  sort  of 
trance  write  verses  that  are  simply  wonderful.  I 
only  hope  that  you  may  see  him  in  a  trance  some 
day,  when  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Poetry." 

It  was  Mrs.  Pryor  who  introduced  O'Hara  into  the 
Archer  household.  He  knew  enough  not  to  have  any 
of  his  trances  before  Mr.  Archer,  but  he  watched 
his  opportunity  to  have  one  before  Bessie.  Mr. 
Archer  thought  he  was  a  rather  clever  man.    He  had 
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heard  a  good  deal  about  his  pictures,  but  had  never 
seen  them,  and  he  took  their  merit  for  granted, 
Archie  did  not  like  the  Irishman  any  better  than  he 
liked  his  pictures,  and  he  owed  Mrs.  Pryor  a  grudge 
for  bringing  him  to  the  Archers\ 

Rush  was  so  delighted  at  having  Helen  by  his  side 
that  every  one  at  the  table  seemed  pleasant  to  him. 
Bessie  noticed  the  unusual  brightness  of  his  manner, 
and  so  did  Archie ;  but  he  attributed  it  all  to  Bessie. 
Rush  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  kept  the  table 'on  a  roar 
by  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  his  fund  of  good 
short  stories.  "  The  man  who  confines  himself  to 
short  stories  is  the  man  for  a  dinner-party;  but 
heaven  defend  us  from  the  long-winded  diners-out!'^ 
Such  were  Mr.  Archer's  sentiments ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  invite  young  Hurlstone  again,  and  before 
long. 

Notwithstanding  poor  Archie's  depression,  the 
dinner  was  a  pleasant  one.  From  the  dinner-table 
they  strolled  through  the  conservatory,  and  Helen, 
who  had  Rush's  arm,  stopped  in  front  of  a  box  of 
forget-me-nots,  over  whose  delicate  blossoms  the 
moon  was  spreading  its  silver  light.  "  Let  me  give 
you  one  of  these  flowers,"  she  said,  picking  a  bunch 
and  fastening  it  in  his  button-hole.  You  know  I 
am  going  away,  and  we  are  so  soon  forgotten  when 
we  are  gone."  It  was  all  that  Rush  could  do  to  keep 
from  seizing  the  hands  that  were  so  near  his  face 
and  kissing  them  with  protestations  of  the  love  that 
was  burning  so  hotly  in  his  heart.    Instead  of  that, 
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he  clasped  his  hands  behind  him,  and  answered,  with 
mock  seriousness, — 

"I  need  no  flower  to  remind  me  of  you,  Miss 
Knowlton.  Your  absence  will  be  felt  in  the  very  air 
we  breathe.  The  birds  will  chirp,  ^  She  is  gone!' 
from  the  tree-tops,  and  the  stars  will  w^rite  it  in  the 
sky  at  night." 

"  Mr.  Hurlstone,  you  are  chaffing  me ;  and  I  don't 
hke  to  be  chaffed.  I  thought  that  you  would  be  a 
little  sorry  that  I  was  going  away,"  replied  Helen. 

"  A  little  sorry !    If  you  only  knew  what  your 

absence  means  to  me,  you  would  "    His  voice 

shook  perceptibly,  and  Helen  looked  quickly  at  him. 
Fearing  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  added,  "  I  shall 
never  leave  the  foreign  editor's  room,  but  will  haunt 
his  desk  night  and  day,  seeking  for  early  news  from 
Drury  Lane." 

"Now  you  are  joking  again;  but  I  believe  you 
will  miss  me.  "We  have  had  some  pleasant  times 
together,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  and,  although  I  have  onlj 
known  you  a  few  short  months,  you  are  like  an  olc 
friend,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  an  old  young  friend. 
You  seem  to  like  me  for  myself,  and  not  for  my 
profession.  With  most  people  I  feel  that  it  is  Helen 
Knowlton  the  prima  donna,  rather  than  Helen 
Knowlton  the  woman,  whom  they  care  for.  Am  I 
not  right  ?  If  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stage 
I  really  think  that  you  would  like  me  better." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,  Miss  Knowlton,"  re- 
plied Eush. 

IG 
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"  Still  chaffing !  I  thouglit  better  of  you.  Give 
me  your  arm ;  let  us  go  to  the  drawing-room.  I  see 
they  have  all  left  the  conservatory.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  guardian  angel  this  evening  and  keep  me  out 
of  the  clutches  of  that  man  O'Hara.  I  cannot  endure 
him.  He  looks  like  a  Russian  Nihilist  and  smells 
like  an  Irish  stew.  He  wants  to  paint  my  portrait 
for  the  spring  exhibition.    Shall  I  let  him 

"  Let  him  ?  I  should  say  not.  Does  he  think  the 
young  ladies  of  JSTew  York  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  to  him  ?  The  minute  he  sees  a  pretty  face  he 
asks  its  owner  to  let  him  paint  her  portrait.  I  like 
his  conceit,  indeed !" 

"  Thank  you  for  the  implied  compliment;  but  you 
need  not  get  so  excited :  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
of  allowing  Mr.  O'Hara  any  such  privilege.'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  in  the  matter ; 
otherwise  I  should  have  my  fears,  for  O'Hara  seems 
to  have  irresistible  attractions.  The  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  get  three  of  the  belles  of  New  York 
society  to  pose  to  him  as  the  three  Graces  shows  his 
power." 

"  You  are  not  a  w^oman,  Mr.  Hurlstone,  or  you 
would  understand  how  hard  it  is  to  resist  a  request 
put  in  so  complimentary  a  form.  Could  you  refuse 
if  Mr.  O'Hara  asked  you  to  sit  to  him  for  Apollo? 
I'm  sure  you  couldn't." 

That  might  be  a  temptation,"  said  Rush,  smiling, 
"  but  if  it  came  from  O'Hara  I  should  be  able  to 
withstand  it." 
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"  There  he  comes  now,  with  Bessie  on  his  arm. 
Let  us  get  over  to  that  far  corner  before  they  see  us," 
said  Helen.  But  she  was  too  late  :  O'Hara  and  Bessie 
bore  down  upon  them,  and  there  was  no  escape. 

"  Helen,  dear,"  said  Bessie,  "  Mr.  O'Hara  is  so 
anxious  to  paint  you  in  your  Plelen  of  Troy  costume. 
He  has  asked  me  to  intercede  for  him.  "Won't  you 
sit  to  him  ?    He  would  make  a  delightful  picture." 

He  could  not  help  it,  with  such  a  sitter,^'  said 
O'Hara,  slowly  distending  his  eyes  at  her. 

"  Mr.  O'Hara  is  very  kind,  and  more  than  com- 
plimentary," answered  Helen,  "  but  I  am  too  busy  a 
woman  to  sit  for  my  portrait." 

"  Were  you  not  quite  as  busy  when  you  allowed 
Fessenden  the  privilege  ?"  said  O'Hara,  with  a  smile, 
but  in  an  unmistakable  tone. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Helen,  with  an  equally  unmis- 
takable manner,  "  I  fancy  I  was ;  but  one  can  always 
find  time  to  give  to  one's  friends,  and  Mr.  Fessenden 
is  an  old  and  valued  friend."  Then,  to  Bessie, 
"  Mr.  Hurlstone  and  I  were  just  going  over  to  that 
pretty  corner  of  your  drawing-room,  to  examine  that 
new  bit  of  Japanese  bronze."  And  she  moved  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  Rush. 

"  I  don't  think  O'Hara  will  ask  you  again  to  sit 
to  him.  The  cad!  I  wanted  to  choke  him,"  said 
Rush. 

"  Don't  you  believe  it :  he  is  not  so  easily  crushed. 
But  he  will  never  accomplish  his  object." 

Charming  person  Miss  Knowlton  is,"  said  O'Hara 
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to  Bessie ;  but  to  himself  he  said,  "  The  prig !  I  owe 
her  one  for  that  snub/^ 

Indeed  she  is  charming/'  answered  Bessie ;  "  but 
she  is  very  set  in  her  ways,  and  she  will  make  up 
her  mind  to  a  thing  without  any  apparent  reason 
and  stick  to  if 

The  Japanese  bronze  furnished  Helen  and  Rush 
with  a  subject  of  interesting  conversation.  She  ad- 
mired the  patience  and  the  devotion  the  Japanese 
display  in  accomplishing  an  end,  even  if  that  end 
be  only  the  adjusting  of  the  scales  of  a  bronze 
serpent. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  admire  patience  and  devotion,'' 
said  Rush. 

"  And  why,  pray  ?" 

"  On  general  principles, — they  are  such  admirable 
qualities;  bat  they  are  not  always  appreciated." 
While  Helen  was  wondering  just  how  to  parry  this 
remark,  the  servant  at  the  door  announced  Miss 
Sandford,  and  in  a  moment  Aunt  Rebecca  was  with 
them.  She  had  come  to  take  Helen  home  :  so  the 
pleasant  evening  was  done.  Rush  had  to  go  down 
to  The  Dawn  ofSce,  and  Archie  walked  as  far  as 
Canal  Street  with  him  and  aired  his  opinion  of 
O'Hara. 

^'You  needn't  tell  me  that  that  banged-haired 
Buddhist  has  any  right  in  decent  society,"  said 
Archie. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  him  at  all,"  answered  Rush ; 
and  I  shall  take  pains  to  inform  myself  on  the 
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subject.  As  a  friend  of  Miss  Archer's,  I  believe  it 
to  be  my  duty.  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  whom  I 
suspect  on  such  terms  with  a  young  lady  whom  I 
admire  and  who  I  believe  is  as  unsuspicious  as  she  is 
pure  and  good.'' 

Archie  listened  to  these  words  of  his  Mend  with 
varied  emotions.  He  shared  his  sentiments  towards 
O'Hara,  but  he  thought  that  he  detected  something 
more  than  ordinary  friendship  in  his  solicitude  for 
Bessie;  and  his  manner  was  a  little  cool  when  he 
said  good-night  to  him  in  front  of  the  Brandreth 
House.  Rush  quickened  his  pace  and  made  good 
time  to  The  Dawn  office.  The  night-door  man  told 
him  that  Mr.  Musgrave  had  asked  for  him  :  so  Rush 
went  direct  to  the  city  editor's  room. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Hurlstone,"  said  the  city 
editor,  looking  up  from  his  schedule.  "  In  one 
moment,  please.  I  have  a  matter  of  importance  I 
want  to  speak  with  you  about."  After  he  had 
checked  off  a  few  names  on  his  schedule,  and  called 
a  few  orders  up  to  the  compositors'  room  through 
the  speaking-tube,  he  invited  Rush  to  come  inside 
the  iron  railing,  and  then  he  told  him  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  very  nice  bit  of  detective  work. 
A  popular  actress.  Rose  Effington,  had  died  some 
two  years  before,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
mystery  surrounding  her  death.  She  had  fallen 
from  her  high  position  on  the  stage,  and,  it  was  said, 
all  through  the  fascinations  of  a  man  about  whom 
very  few  knew  anything,  and  about  whom  those  who 
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did  had  nothing  good  to  say.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  he  disappeared,  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
since.  "  Now  it  seems/'  said  Musgrave,  "  that  there 
is  '  a  party  by  the  name  of  Johnson/  a  prosperous 
wine-merchant,  who  entertained  a  tender  passion  for 
Rose,  and  would  have  married  her  if  the  other  man 
had  not  cut  him  out.  This  Johnson  believes  that 
Rose  was  murdered,  and  he  has  spent  the  last  two 
years  in  trying  to  discover  her  murderer.  He  has 
procured  strong  evidence  against  a  man  who,  he 
suspects,  was  the  favored  lover,  and  he  has  brought 
his  clues  to  me,  and  wants  The  Dawn  to  work  them 
up.  Now,  I  propose  to  have  you  do  the  work, — 
you  and  Martin  the  detective.  You  are  the  only 
man  on  the  paper  who  is  not  known  to  the  police 
and  to  other  reporters.  "We  want  to  do  this  thing 
quietly,  and  we  want  it  well  done.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  yourself.  If  you  make  a 
good  story  it  may  be  the  turning-point  in  your 
journalistic  career.  I  will  send  your  salary  to  your 
lodgings  every  week,  as  this  may  take  some  time ; 
and  any  money  you  want  for  the  search  draw  upon 
me  for,  and  when  you  have  anything  of  importance 
to  communicate,  drop  me  a  line  and  mark  the  en- 
velope personal.  Martin  will  call  at  your  lodgings 
to-morrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  you  can 
arrange  a  plan  of  action  together.  Keep  a  sharp  eye 
and  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  good  luck  to  you.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Hurlstone. — "Well,  what  is  it,  Grady?" 
to  a  reporter  standing  outside  the  railing.    "  Have 
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you  any  more  facts  about  the  sinking  of  the  Jay- 
bird?" 

Rush  was  rather  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  still- 
hunt  after  a  murderer.  He  remembered  having  seen 
Rose  Effington  in  Boston  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Harvard,  and  that  added  interest  to  the  search.  If 
he  had  only  known  then  what  he  knew  later,  his 
interest  would  have  been  still  keener. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


By  eleven  o'clock  sharp  the  next  morning  Martin 
the  detective  arrived  at  Rush's  lodgings.  His  ap- 
pearance surprised  Rush.  He  had  expected  to  see  a 
ferret-eyed,  ill-dressed  man,  with  short-cut  side-whis- 
kers and  shorter  hair, — a  veritable  Sergeant  Bucket; 
instead  of  which  he  saw  a  tall,  slim  man,  with  a 
delicate,  foreign-looking  face,  finely-cut  features, 
pale  complexion,  curling  black  hair,  well-kept  beard 
and  moustache,  and  large  eyes  with  drooping  lids, — 
altogether  a  well-dressed,  fine-looking  fellow.  Rush 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  the  detective,  but 
soon  found  out  that  he  was,  and  they  began  at  once 
to  plan  out  a  course  of  action.  Martin  had  never 
seen  the  alleged  murderer  of  Rose  Effington,  but 
had  a  careful  description  of  him,  knew  that  his 
name  was  Costello,  and  that  he  was  mixed  up  with 
mediums  and  freethinkers.  This  was  clue  enough 
for  him.  The  man  who  had  given  him  this  informa- 
tion had  been  called  out  West  on  business,  but  wrote 
that  he  hoped  to  return  in  time  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
hunt. 

Rush  and  the  detective  visited  all  the  mediums, 
astrologers,  and  fortune-tellers  in  New  York  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  They  held  conversations 
with  the  spirits  of  departed  friends,  had  their  horo- 
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scopes  cast  and  their  fortunes  told.  The  detective 
palmed  himself  off  as  a  medium,  and  exhibited  so 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  slang  of  the  pro- 
fession that  Rush  had  a  suspicion  he  must  have 
practised  its  arts  some  time  in  his  life. 

One  day  Martin  received  a  letter  from  their  inform- 
ant in  the  West,  telling  them  that  he  had  heard  of 
Costello  being  at  a  certain  medium's  on  East  Fourth 
Street,  and  advising  them  to  watch  the  place  with 
the  greatest  vigilance.  After  this  letter  of  informa- 
tion Martin  and  Rush  walked  over  to  East  Fourth 
Street,  where  on  the  front  door  post  of  ITo.  —  they 
found  this  legend  painted  in  white  letters  on  a  black 
square  of  tin : 


MADAME  FANNY,  COUNTESS  DE  PARIS. 

CLAIRVOYANT  AND  HEALING  MEDIUM; 
UNEQUALLED  SPIRIT  GUIDE ; 
UNITES  THE  SEPARATED. 
FRONT  PARLOR;  DAILY. 


Martin  found  the  janitress,  and  at  once  secured 
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the  back  parlor  of  this  miserable  tenement,  which 
was  connected  by  folding  doors  with  Madame 
Fannj^s  front  parlor.  The  two  men  had  got  them- 
selves up  to  look  like  very  disreputable  fellows, — 
Rush  like  a  Bowery  boy,  and  Martin  like  a  Spiritu- 
alist. The  latter's  pale  face  and  inky  beard,  and  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eyes,  helped  him  to  carry 
out  this  disguise ;  and  he  parted  his  rather  long  hair 
in  the  middle,  and  wore  a  coat  with  a  cape,  and  a 
big  soft  black  hat.  Rush  could  hardly  contain  him- 
self when  he  talked  to  the  mediums  about  the  con- 
trol," fell  into  apparent  trances,  and  spouted  the 
greatest  lot  of  rubbish,  all  of  which  was  listened 
to  with  delighted  ears,  particularly  by  the  novices. 
The  old  hands  knew  it  was  only  acting,  just  as 
their  "  trances"  were  acting. 

In  their  back  parlor  Martin  and  Rush  spent  many 
long  hours,  the  former  beguiling  the  time  by  telling 
thrilling  stories  of  his  detective  work.  He  had  had 
some  wonderful  adventures,  and  he  sometimes  named 
names  when  he  was  telling  them,  names  that  were 
well  known  in  New  York,  but  about  which  few 
people  knew  that  there  were  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

Rush  and  Martin  visited  "  Madame  Fanny,  Count- 
ess de  Paris,"  one  day,  to  get  a  look  at  her  room 
and  see  how  the  communicating  door  was  fastened. 
It  was  not  a  very  secure  fastening, — a  bit  of  string 
tied  around  the  two  handles.  A  sharp  knife  dexter- 
ously thrust  through  the  crack  would  eaaily  cut  the 
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string,  and  the  ill-hung  doors  would  roll  open  of 
their  own  weight.    On  the  day  of  their  visit  to  the 

Countess/'  Martin  introduced  Rush  as  a  young  man 
who  had  been  robbed  of  his  watch  in  the  Bowery. 
It  was  a  valuable  one,  and  he  hoped  she  would  be 
able  to  tell  him  where  to  find  it.  As  an  inspiration 
to  her  trance,  Madame  Fanny  demanded  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  in  advance ;  and  then,  taking  her  seat  in 
a  shabby  stufffed  chair,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  waited 
for  the  trance. 

The  men  seated  themselves  on  an  equally  shabby 
sofa,  and  Rush  watched  the  medium  as  she  lay  back 
with  her  eyes  closed.  She  was  thin  and  pale,  with 
sharp  features,  and  hair  that  had  been  touched  up 
with  dye  and  that  was  still  in  curl-papers.  She  wore 
a  soiled  wrapper,  and  the  slippers  on  her  feet  had 
evidently  seen  better  days.  Madame  Fanny  herself 
looked  as  if  she  might  have  once  been  pretty.  That 
she  thought  something  of  her  appearance  was  seen 
by  the  attempt  to  take  care  of  her  hands.  Her  nails 
were  not  over-clean,  but  they  were  long  and  carefully 
trimmed,  and  her  fingers,  though  thin,  were  well 
shaped. 

By  the  time  Rush  had  made  this  mental  inventory 
of  her  personal  charms,  Fanny  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
and  her  lips  moved.  "  Me  see  watch, — pretty  watch 
— tick — ticky — tick, — gold  watch." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rush,  "  gold  watch  and  chain, — watch 
with  gold  face,  and  fob-chain." 

"  Such  a  pretty  watch  !  numbers  in  gold,  too,"  she 
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continued,  not  noticing  the  interruption.  "Pretty 
chain !  I  see  pretty  things  hanging  on  chain.  Oh, 
naughty  man  he  take  'oo  watch.  There  he  run  fast 
to  shop.  Three  balls  hanging  out  in  front.  Old 
man  with  big  nose.  He  got  watch."  Then,  shudder- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  Madame  Fanny  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  around  her.  "Did  you  get  the 
desired  information  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rush ;  "  a  little  lisping  child  told 
us  that  the  watch  was  a  gold  watch,  that  I  had  been 
robbed  of  it,  and  that  the  thief  had  taken  it  to  a 
pawnbroker's.^' 

"  The  '  control'  is  little  Mamie :  she  always  tells 
these  things  correctly.  If  you  search  the  pawn- 
shops, you  will  find  your  watch."  Rush  thanked 
her  for  her  information,  and  the  two  men  retired  to 
their  room. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  pack  of  lies  in  your 
life  ?"  said  Rush,  as  the  door  closed  behind  them. 

"  Hush !  you  will  be  heard,"  answered  the  de- 
tective. "Yes,  of  course  I  have,  often,  from  the 
same  class  of  people." 

"  And  to  think  that  they  can  get  any  person  to 
believe  in  them !" 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  can  dupe  the  lower 
classes, — the  poor  ignorant  creatures  that  infest  this 
neighborhood ;  but  they  succeed  in  getting  a  presum- 
ably respectable,  intelligent  lot  of  patrons.  Didn't 
you  notice  that  nice-looking  turn-out,  a  few  doors 
below  here,  yesterday?    Well,  I  saw  a  handsomely 
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dressed  woman,  heavily  veiled,  get  out  of  that  car- 
riage and  come  in  here  to  Madame  Fanny's.  She 
probably  listened  to  just  such  drivel  as  you  heard  in 
there  just  now,  only  of  course  it  was  about  a  love- 
affair  ;  and  she  went  home  satisfied.  It  is  a  credulous 
world.'' 

Yes,  credulous  where  it  should  be  suspicious,  and 
suspicious  where  it  should  be  credulous,"  answered 
Rush. 

While  Rush  was  doing  this  detective  work  he  was 
almost  isolated  from  general  society.  There  was 
some  excitement  to  be  got  out  of  it,  but  he  and 
Martin  were  rather  holding  back  until  the  arrival  of 
the  man  Johnson  from  the  West.  Martin  thought, 
and  expressed  his  suspicions  to  Rush,  that  Johnson 
had  been  in  love  with  Rose  Effington,  and  had  been 
cut  out  by  Costello,  who  was  reported  to  have  strange 
fascinations  for  women.  Johnson  had  not  the  time 
or  the  money  to  spend  in  ferreting  out  the  proofs  of 
his  suspicions,  and  was  obliged  to  take  The  Dawn 
into  his  confidence.  He  had  not  seen  Costello  many 
times,  and,  although  he  declared  that  he  would  know 
him  again  if  he  saw  him,  he  felt  surer  of  recognizing 
him  by  his  voice,  which  he  said  was  indescribable, 
but  peculiar  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Rush  longed  to  see  Helen  with  an  irresistible 
longing,  to  which  he  gave  way  one  evening.  Leaving 
Martin  on  the  watch,  he  went  to  his  lodgings  first 
and  dressed  himself,  and  then  walked  around  to  the 
Academy.  The  opera  was  "  Faust,"  again.  Helen 
I     n  17 
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sang  divinely.  Rush  adored  every  note  of  that 
beautiful  music,  and  he  was  lifted  out  of  himself  by 
Helen's  exquisite  performance.  Marguerite  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  her  best  part,  and  she  certainly  gave  an 
ideal  interpretation  of  it.  Dear  girl,  how  he  loved 
her !  He  forgot  the  tenor,  who  was  acting  in  his 
most  impassioned  manner ;  he  forgot  everything  but 
Helen ;  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  window  in  a 
flood  of  moonlight,  her  dark  eyes  intensified  by  her 
golden  hair,  and  sang  the  exquisite  duet,  he  actually 
weighed  in  his  mind  the  probable  result  if  he  should 
clamber  over  the  foot-lights  and  fold  her  in  his  arms. 

Here  I  sit,^'  he  thought,  "  a  passion  of  love  tearing 
me  in  two ;  and  yet  I  suppose  I  look  as  calm  and  as 
unruffled  as  that  venerable  banker  in  his  box.''  His 
only  relief  was  to  join  in  the  outburst  of  applause 
that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  never 
liked  to  go  behind  the  scenes  between  the  acts  when 
Helen  was  singing  "Faust,"  because  she  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  part  that  he  felt  it  was  profanation 
to  bring  her  out  of  it :  so  he  wandered  about  the 
lobby,  hoping  that  he  might  meet  some  one  whom 
he  knew  and  who  knew  her.  He  did  meet  some 
one  very  soon.  West  Hastings  was  out  there,  look- 
ing very  blase^  and  talking  with  two  or  three  club 
friends  about  his  projected  trip  abroad  and  the  good 
time  he  intended  to  have.  Then  he  came  across 
Mr.  Archer,  who  insisted  upon  his  going  up  to  the 
box. 

"  Bessie  has  that  O'Hara  there,  and  he  bores  the 
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life  out  of  me  with  his  insufferable  affectations.  I 
don't  like  the  man,  and  yet  I  have  no  right  to  take 
so  violent  a  prejudice  against  him.  It  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  me,  however,  if  you  should  come  up ; 
and  I  know  Bessie  would  be  glad  to  see  you.  We 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  What  has  been 
the  matter?"  Mr.  Archer  asked,  as  he  conducted 
Kush  to  his  box. 

Rush  explained  that  he  w^as  working  up  a  special 
case  for  The  Dawn  and  was  unusually  busy.  As  they 
neared  the  box,  they  saw  O'Hara  bending  low  over 
Bessie  from  his  seat  above.  They  could  almost  see 
the  pupils  of  his  cat-like  eyes  dilate  as  he  talked  to 
her  in  his  slow,  peculiar  voice.  Mrs.  Archer  looked 
at  him  and  shuddered.  She  could  only  catch  a  word 
of  his  conversation  now  and  then,  and  that  more 
than  satisfied  her.  He  was  talking  upon  a  subject 
she  disliked. 

"Whether  one  believes  in  Spiritualism  or  not,'' 
O'Hara  was  saying,  "  he  must  admit  that  there  are 
some  wonderful  things  done  in  its  name.  I  should 
like  you  to  meet  a  little  woman  down-town, — a 
medium,  I  suppose  she  calls  herself.  She  would  tell 
you  things  that  would  set  you  to  thinking.  If  you 
want  to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  her,  I  will 
arrange  the  meeting,  and  get  Mrs.  Pryor  to  chaperon 
us.  It's  not  an  attractive  place,  but  it  is  perfectly 
reputable  or  you  may  be  sure  I  shouldn't  suggest 
your  going  there." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Mrs. 
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Archer  did  not  catch  enough  of  the  conversation  to 
know  what  it  was  about.  Had  she  known,  she 
would  have  spoken  out  plainly.  O'Hara  seemed  to 
speak  behind  his  tongue,  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to 
understand  him  unless  you  gave  your  mind  to  the 
effort.  This  impediment,  if  impediment  it  could  be 
called,  made  him  speak  slowly,  and  this  slowness 
gave  a  certain  impressiveness  to  the  simplest  remark 
he  made. 

Mrs.  Archer  greeted  Rush  with  the  greatest  cordi- 
ality. He  seemed  like  a  whiff  of  fresh  country  air 
after  a  breeze  from  Hunter's  Point.  Bessie  also  was 
pleased  to  see  him.  Though  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  what  O'Hara  was  saying,  she  found 
the  man  rather  oppressive,  and  there  was  something 
about  his  dilated  pupils  that  she  didn't  altogether 
like. 

When  Rush  entered  the  box,  O'Hara  went  out, 
and  Mrs.  Archer  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 
The  conversation  was  lively  and  general  until  the 
curtain  was  rung  up  again.  Then  they  listened 
with  breathless  interest  to  the  beautiful  music.  Rush 
could  not  help  contrasting  his  present  surroundings 
with  those  of  a  few  hours  before  and  a  few  hours 
hence.  On  every  side  of  him  were  youth,  beauty, 
refinement,  and  wealth.  The  woman  he  adored  was 
before  his  eyes,  singing  as  no  one  else  could  sing. 

"  Ohj^tA^her,  hear  her  singing, 
Scarce  I  know  which  is  divinest," 
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quoted  Rush.  Then  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
the  miserable  tenement  in  East  Fourth  Street  where 
he  was  to  spend  the  night,  with  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, and  crime  on  every  side,  and  he  himself  on  the 
track  of  a  murderer.  The  life  of  a  journalist  has 
variety  in  it,  if  nothing  else.  Then  he  looked  about 
him,  at  the  "  glittering  horseshoe  the  delicate  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  that  lay  upon  the  railing  of  the 
boxes  was  wafted  to  his  nostrils,  and  he  was  intoxi- 
cated by  the  scene.  His  revery  was  broken  in  upon 
by  Mr.  Archer,  who  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Just  look  at  West  Hastings,'^  said  he.  "  That 
fellow  is  more  in  love  with  Helen  than  I  gave  him 
credit  for  being.  He  has  not  taken  his  eyes  off  her 
once  since  she  came  upon  the  stage.^' 

Sure  enough,  there  he  sat  in  his  proscenium  box, 
alone,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  lovely  face  of  Helen 
Knowlton  and  his  ears  drinking  in  every  note  of  her 
voice.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  Eush,  and  it 
sent  him  back  to  his  tenement-house  watch  in  no 
happy  frame  of  mind.  But  his  work  grew  more 
interesting  as  time  went  on,  and  he  soon  became 
completely  absorbed  in  picking  up  the  threads  of 
evidence  against  the  murderer  of  the  unfortunate 
actress. 

17* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


J OHN  HuRLSTONE  was  very  much  disturbed  in  his 
mind.  He  was  in  love  with  Leoni  the  dancer,  and 
he  had  promised  to  marry  Amy  Bajdiss,  the  rector's 
daughter.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  Amy,  and  he  did  not  want  to  treat  her  un- 
kindly. But  he  was  determined  to  marry  Leoni. 
On  that  point  he  was  strong,  though  on  most  others 
he  was  weak.  He  would  still  let  Amy  believe  that 
they  were  to  be  married  in  the  fall.  Perhaps  in  the 
mean  time  he  could  think  of  a  good  excuse  for 
breaking  off  the  match.  He  might  pretend  to  be 
jealous, — to  believe  that  she  didn't  love  him.  Not 
only  was  J ohn  disturbed  on  this  account,  but  the 
state  of  affairs  of  the  Mutual  Dividend  Mining  Com- 
pany did  not  tend  to  make  him  happy.  Colonel 
Mortimer  was  drinking  heavily  and  playing  high, — 
two  sure  signs  that  he  was  losing  faith  in  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  company;  and  there  were 
some  ugly  rumors  afloat  that  reflected  upon  the 
company's  credit. 

John,  too,  feared  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  chief  in  the  matter  of 
drinking  and  high  play.  His  letters  to  Amy  became 
less  frequent,  and  his  visits  to  Leoni  more  so.  He 
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was  infatuated  by  the  Italian's  beauty  and  her 
passionate  love  for  him,  and  he  could  not  keep  away 
from  her.  Two  or  three  times  he  had  gone  to  see 
her  while  feeling  the  worse  for  liquor.  She  was 
terribly  shocked ;  but  he  explained  the  circumstance 
as  an  accident,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  explanation.  One  day,  after  a  matinee,  he  called 
for  her  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Academy  to  take 
her  home  in  his  carriage.  She  refused  to  go  with 
him  at  first,  because  her  mother  was  not  with  her ; 
but  John  argued  so  eloquently  that  she  yielded. 
Were  they  not  engaged  to  be  married  ?  Indeed,  they 
were  really  as  good  as  husband  and  wife.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  a  few  words  of  ceremony.  More- 
over, he  had  something  of  great  importance  to  say 
to  her,  and  he  must  say  it  to  her  alone. 

So  Leoni  got  into  the  carriage.  John  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone  to  his  Italian  valet,  who  sat  on 
the  box  with  the  coachman,  and  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang  of 
victory.  As  the  horses  dashed  up  the  street,  he 
took  Leoni's  hand  and  kissed  it  deferentially,  and 
held  it  in  his  own  while  he  talked  to  her  as  he  could 
so  well  talk  to  women.  John  had  been  drinking, 
but  not  heavily,  and  not  enough  for  Leoni  to  notice ; 
only  enough  to  make  him  determined  to  accomplish 
his  object,  to  which  end  he  brought  all  his  eloquence 
to  bear.  He  told  Leoni  the  story  of  his  love  for 
her, — a  story  she  never  tired  of  hearing ;  and  then 
he  asked  her  if  she  really  loved  him.    Her  words 
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were  few,  but  their  emphasis  and  the  look  in  her 
eyes  satisfied  him.  Then  he  told  her  that  he  was 
going  to  put  her  love  to  the  test, — that  he  was  going 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  and  to  marry  him  that  very 
afternoon.  Circumstances  which  he  would  explain 
to  her  some  day  made  it  necessary  for  their  marriage 
to  be  private.  If  he  could  have  his  way,  he  would 
like  it  to  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  and 
cried  through  the  streets.  He  was  proud  of  his 
love,  and  he  wanted  the  world  to  know  of  it,  but 
adverse  fate  would  have  it  otherwise.  If  they  were 
to  be  married  at  all,  it  must  be  privately.  Leonids 
face  grew  pale  at  the  "  if,'^  and  she  pressed  John's 
hand  that  held  hers  with  an  energy  that  gave  as- 
surance. "  I  was  so  sure  that  you  would  say  yes, 
darling,  that  I  brought  this  ring ;  and  I  have  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  us  to  the  house  of  a  respecta- 
ble clergyman,  who  will  perform  the  ceremony  as  it 
should  be  performed,  making  thee  mine  and  me 
thine  beyond  any  chance  of  separation.'^  Tears  filled 
Leoni's  eyes  at  the  thought  of  deceiving  her  kind 
father  and  mother ;  but  J ohn  kissed  them  away,  and 
told  her  that  it  would  only  be  for  a  short  time.  He 
had  his  way;  and,  as  the  clergyman's  house  was 
reached  in  a  few  moments,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  once,  John's  valet  acting  as  witness. 
Leoni,  in  her  agitation,  with  her  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English,  did  not  notice  that  John  gave  the  name 
of  Ilurlstone. 

After  the  ceremony,  John  drove  her  home  and 
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took  dinner  with  the  family.  He  was  never  gayer 
and  never  made  himself  more  agreeable  to  Signor 
and  Signora  Cella.  Leoni  was  more  or  less  em- 
barrassed. She  felt  that  she  was  in  a  false  position, 
and  she  was  displeased  with  herself  for  having 
deceived  her  parents,  particularly  her  mother,  from 
whom  she  had  never  concealed  anything  in  her  life. 
Both  her  father  and  her  mother  felt  sure  that  John 
was  seriously  in  love  with  Leoni,  but  they  knew 
their  daughter  too  well  to  fear  that  she  would  en- 
tertain any  proposition  from  him  but  that  of  honor- 
able marriage.  Those  who  look  upon  ballet-dancers 
as  an  utterly  corrupt  and  abandoned  class  who  regard 
well-to-do  young  men  as  their  legitimate  prey  should 
have  known  Lisa  Cella.  A  better  girl  never  lived. 
Not  only  was  she  the  bread-winner  for  her  family 
(many  less  virtuous  girls  are  that),  but  she  was 
purity  and  goodness  personified.  Many  women  of 
society,  who  applauded  her  dancing,  but  would  have 
tossed  and  turned  away  theil^  virtuous  heads  if  they 
had  met  her  in  a  drawing-room,  could  not  have 
submitted  their  lives  to  such  a  scrutiny  as  hers  would 
bear.  Even  dear,  good  Mrs.  Hurlstone  would  have 
taken  to  her  bed  had  she  known  of  her  John's 
marriage  to  a  premiere  danseiise  of  the  Italian  opera, — ■ 
not  only  because  he  was  already  engaged  to  the  girl 
of  her  choice,  but  chiefly  because  of  her  horror  of 
such  a  mesalliance.  Li  reality,  the  mother  to  have 
been  made  wretched  by  this  marriage  was  Signora 
Cella.    Lisa  was  much  too  good  a  girl  for  John 
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Hurlstone,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  could 
he  make  her  a  devoted  husband.  She  was  prepared 
to  give  up  the  stage — anything,  everything — for  him 
But  if  he  had  hved  with  her  quietly  for  three  months, 
domestic  life  would  have  palled  upon  him,  and  had 
temptation  come  in  his  way  he  would  have  yielded 
to  it.  He  would  never  have  been  unkind  to  her ; 
that  was  not  his  nature :  he  would  merely  have 
sought  other  attractions. 

But  fate  did  not  give  him  a  honeymoon  of  the 
conventional  sort.  He  saw  very  little  of  his  wife, — 
so  little  that  many  a  tear  mingled  with  the  rouge  on 
her  cheeks  and  aided  the  cold-cream  in  its  effort  to 
take  ofi*  the  stage  make-up"  when  the  opera  was 
over  and  he  had  not  come. 

It  was  not  because  John  did  not  want  to  see  Leoni 
that  he  stayed  away :  it  was  because  he  was  troubled 
and  annoyed.  Mortimer  kept  him  at  the  Mutual 
Dividend  office  until  late  at  night,  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  ugly  work  to  do.  The  colonel,  as  I  have  said, 
could  not  write  anything  but  his  name,  and  John 
was  a  skilful  penman,  so  his  talents  in  that  line  were 
given  many  an  opportunity  in  these  all-night  sittings. 
John  knew  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong ;  but 
he  said  to  himself,  '^Mortimer  says  it's  all  right; 
and  I  can't  go  back  on  Mortimer."  How  quickly 
Mortimer  would  have  "  gone  back"  on  him,  if  it 
had  been  to  his  interest  to  do  so !  Just  now,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  his  advantage  to  conciliate  John  and 
to  use  him.     In  the  midst  of  his  excitement  and 
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annoyances  John  received  a  long  and  loving  letter 
from  Amy,  telling  him  that  she  and  her  mother 
were  coming  to  New  York  to  buy  the  material  for 
her  trousseau.  "It  may  seem  to  you,  dear  John, 
that  I  am  taking  time  by  the  forelock ;  but  I  haven't 
a  minute  too  much.  I  am  going  to  make  everything 
myself.  No  other  hand  but  mine  shall  take  a  stitch 
in  my  wedding-clothes.  It  is  an  egotistical  idea, 
perhaps  you  will  say,  but  I  want  to  be  busy  all  this 
time,  and  I  want  work  that  will  not  prevent  my 
thinking  of  you  every  minute.  As  I  sew  the  hours 
away,  every  stitch  will  have  the  name  of  my  own 
beloved  John  sewed  in  with  it.  If  you  think  this  is 
foolish,  dear  John,  forgive  me.  I  will  try  and  be 
less  silly  after  the  happy  day  that  is  coming." 

John  read  this  letter  over  slowly,  word  by  word ; 
then,  letting  the  paper  slip  from  his  fingers  to  the 
floor,  he  sat  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  vacantly  before 
him.  He  could  not  think  clearly;  he  felt  like  a  man 
in  a  stupor.  If  he  had  been  cruel,  he  would  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Amy  Bayliss,  telling  her  that  he  could 
not  marry  her  because  he  loved  another  woman. 
That  would  be  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  difiiculty ; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  pain  her.  "  Poor  Amy ! 
Why  does  she  care  for  such  a  good-for-nothing  as  I 
am?  I  can't  tell  her  I  don't  love  her,  because  I 
do :  I  love  her  as  a  brother.  But  brotherly  love 
isn't  much,  after  what  I  have  protested.  Well,  it's 
nearly  five  months  before  September ;  a  good  deal 
can  happen  in  that  time ;  a  good  d.?al  has  happened 
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in  less  time.  Thinking  won't  help  matters,  any- 
way/^ 

So  he  threw  Amy's  letter  in  the  fire,  and,  walking 
over  to  the  sideboard,  poured  out  half  a  glassful  of 
brandy  and  drank  it  slowly.  Then  he  took  a  mouth- 
ful of  ice-water,  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  throwing  him- 
self in  a  big  chair,  began  to  think  again. 

"  Hang  it  all !  can't  a  man  get  away  from  his 
thoughts  ?"  he  muttered,  aloud. 

As  he  rose  impatiently  from  his  chair  again,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  large  photograph  of  Leoni  on  the 
easel.  "  Leoni — my  own — my  wife !  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  days,  my  darling.  Poor  girl !  I'll  go  see  you 
this  moment."  And,  taking  his  hat  and  top-coat, 
he  walked  over  to  Broadway.  There  he  hailed  a 
coupe,  and  drove  at  once  to  the  Cellas'.  Signor 
Cella  had  not  left  his  bed  yet ;  he  was  sufiering  a  good 
deal  of  pain.  Signora  had  gone  to  the  market, — to 
Washington  Market,  she  made  such  good  bargains 
there  and  had  such  a  variety  to  select  from.  J ohn 
sympathized  with  Signor  Cella's  pains,  but  he  thanked 
heaven  that  Washington  Market  was  not  a  block 
farther  up-town.  He  could  have  Leoni  all  to  himself 
for  once,  and  he  had  not  seen  her  for  so  long  that 
he  felt  he  could  never  see  enough  of  her.  How 
beautiful  she  was,  and  how  he  loved  her, — for  the 
time  being !  Leoni  was  at  first  disposed  to  show  a 
little  coolness  and  take  John  to  task  for  having 
stayed  away  from  her  so  long ;  but  he  was  an  expert 
at  making  his  peace  with  women,  and  Leoni  was 
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soon  placated.  What  a  happy  two  hours  they  had ! 
John  forgot  all  about  Amy,  the  Mutual  Dividend, 
and  the  rest  of  his  troubles,  and  thought  only  of  the 
moment.  He  told  Leoni  that  he  would  be  at  the 
Academy  that  evening  to  fetch  her  home,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  Signora  Cella  insisted  upon  his 
coming  in  and  having  supper  with  them,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation  with  eagerness.  His  evening 
was  almost  as  happy  as  his  morning  had  been.  He 
had  been  happier  that  day  than  he  thought  he  ever 
could  be  again  after  the  receipt  of  Amy's  letter. 

The  next  day,  as  he  sat  over  his  late  breakfast, 
thinking  of  Leoni  and  the  day  before,  his  valet 
entered  the  room,  bearing  a  telegram.  Supposing 
it  was  from  Mortimer,  who  always  communicated 
with  him  by  telegraph,  owing  to  his  inability  to 
write,  John  tore  it  open  carelessly,  tossed  the  en- 
velope in  the  grate,  and  read, — 

"  Mrs.  Bayliss  and  Amy  left  on  8.30  train  for  New 
York.    Please  meet  them. 

"  George  Bayliss.'' 

John  turned  pale,  but  he  said,  coolly  enough, 
^'  All  right,  Antonio.  Tell  the  boy  no  answer.^' 
And  Antonio  left  him  to  his  thoughts.  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The  run  from 
Farmsted  was  not  more  than  two  hours.  They  must 
be  sitting  waiting  at  the  station  now, — poor  things. 
He  would  send  his  valet  with  excuses  for  his  unex- 
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pected  absence  from  town.  He  arose  hastily  to  ring 
for  Antonio,  when  that  noiseless  attendant  entered 
the  room.  "  Two  ladies  to  see  Signor  :  would  Sign  or 
see  them?"  As  the  man  spoke,  John  saw  Mrs. 
Bayliss  and  Amy  in  the  hall.  It  was  too  late  to 
escape,  so  he  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  brought 
them  into  the  room,  holding  each  one  by  the  hand. 
He  was  so  glad  to  see  them,  and  so  mortified  to 
think  he  hadn't  met  them  at  the  train;  but  the 
telegram  had  not  preceded  them  by  three  minutes : 
here  it  was.  And  he  fished  the  envelope  from  the 
hearth  and  showed  them  the  date  of  its  receipt  at 
the  New  York  office.  The  company  ought  to  be 
sued  for  such  delays,''  he  said. 

Thus  he  rattled  on,  while  the  ladies  let  their  de- 
lighted eyes  wander  about  the  room.  They  had 
neither  of  them  ever  been  in  the  apartments  of  a 
wealthy  bachelor  before,  and  they  were  astonished 
at  his  luxuriousness.  John  blushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  Leoni's  portrait.  He 
made  some  excuse  to  attract  their  attention  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  while  he  pulled  a  bit  of  drapery 
over  the  photograph,  but  not  before  Amy  had  seen 
that  it  was  a  ballet-dancer  in  tights.  "  Dear  John 
was  so  considerate  of  her.  He  might  have  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dancing-girl  in  his  room, — all  men  did 
have  such  pictures, — but  when  his  fiande  came  in, 
his  first  thought  was  to  hide  it  from  her  sight. 
Even  the  photograph  of  a  ballet-dancer,  he  con- 
sidered, polluted  the  air  she  had  to  breathe.'^ 
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Amy  apologized  for  coming  to  his  rooms,  but  her 
mother  took  the  blame,  saying  she  had  come  to  him 
because  she  was  so  frightened  at  being  in  New  York 
alone,  where  neither  she  nor  Amy  had  ever  been 
before.  John  blamed  her  in  his  kindliest  manner 
for  thinking  an  apology  necessary,  and  at  once  busied 
himself  about  brewing  them  a  pot  of  tea.  He  was 
a  tea-drinker  himself,  and  he  indulged  in  the  very 
best  teas.  There  were  French  rolls,  too,  and  little 
balls  of  Darlington  butter.  Antonio  set  the  table 
for  them  with  John's  daintiest  dishes,  and  John 
waited  upon  them  in  his  most  gracious  manner. 
They  were  charmed ;  and  well  they  might  be,  if 
there  is  any  charm  in  novelty.  John's  one  fear  was 
of  being  left  alone  with  Amy,  and  he  wanted  to 
keep  the  conversation  away  from  the  trousseau  as 
long  as  possible.  After  the  ladies  had  eaten  their 
rolls  and  drunk  their  tea,  they  said  they  must  be  off 
to  the  shops,  and  they  expected  John  to  accompany 
them.  Amy  wanted  his  opinion  on  some  important 
matters,  she  said,  blushing,  and  did  hope  he  could 
go  with  them.  John  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  with 
an  expression  of  genuine  annoyance  on  his  hand- 
some face,  said  that  it  was  just  his  hard  luck;  if  he 
had  only  known  of  their  coming  in  time,  he  could 
have  arranged  the  matter,  but  as  it  w^as  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  There  was  an  important  meeting  at 
the  Mutual  Dividend  office  at  noon  that  would  prob- 
ably last  all  day.  There  would,  however,  be  a  recess 
for  lunch,  and  at  half-past  one  he  could  join  them  at 
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Delmonico's  and  bring  Rush  with  him.  It  would  be 
a  real  old-fashioned  family  gathering.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  would  put  them  in  a  carriage  and  instruct 
the  driver  carefully,  so  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
getting  lost,  and  he  would  join  them  punctually  at 
half-past  one. 

Amy  was  disappointed,  but  she  bore  her  disap- 
pointment bravely.  She  felt  sure  that  John  would 
have  gone  with  them  had  it  been  possible.  He  had 
got  to  be  such  a  man  of  business  now ;  and  he  really 
had  the  worried  look  of  a  man  who  is  bothered  by 
his  affairs.  He  looked  well,  though,  in  many  ways. 
He  was  stouter  than  when  he  left  Farmsted,  and  his 
complexion  was  ruddier;  but  she  didn't  quite  like 
the  expression  of  his  eyes.  It  was  restless  and  not 
at  all  happy.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
however,  and  his  manner  was  about  the  same.  He 
had  not  kissed  her  when  she  came  in,  but  he  kissed 
her  as  he  led  her  down-stairs,  and  she  was  satisfied. 
So  Amy  and  her  mother  went  to  buy  the  trousseau, 
and  John  went  down  to  the  office  of  The  Dawn  to 
see  if  he  could  find  Rush.  He  was  not  there ;  he 
was  off  on  his  detective  work ;  but,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  John  met  him  just  turning  into  Fourth 
Street,  and  captured  him  for  the  lunch. 

They  were  a  merry  party  at  Delmonico's.  Amy 
was  delighted  to  be  with  John  once  more,  John  was 
delighted  to  have  Rush  along  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion general,  and  Rush  was  delighted  to  see  that  alJ 
was  well  between  John  and  Amy.    Once  he  turned 
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the  conversation  towards  the  opera,  for  he  was  think- 
ing of  Helen ;  but  John  turned  it  in  another  direc- 
tion, for  he  was  thinking  of  Leoni. 

The  lunch-party  was  a  success,  and  when  it  broke 
up  John  asked  Rush  to  put  the  ladies  on  the  train, 
as  he  had  to  return  to  that  tiresome  directors'  meet- 
ing. So  he  shook  hands  with  Amy  and  Mrs.  Bayliss, 
and  left  them  in  Rush's  care,  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  way  everything  had  passed  off.  He  really 
did  have  business  at  the  Mutual  Dividend  office,  and 
Mortimer  was  cursing  him  at  that  very  moment  for 
being  away.  He  hurried  back,  and  the  two  were 
locked  up  until  after  midnight  in  the  private  office, 
long  after  Amy  Bayliss  had  fallen  asleep,  though  the 
excitement  of  the  day  kept  her  awake  unusually 
late,  and  long  after  Leoni  had  thrown  her  tired 
body  on  her  little  couch,  to  rest  and  dream  of  her 
husband. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  unearthing  the 
murderer  of  Rose  Effington  was  becoming  more  in- 
teresting. The  man  Johnson  had  come  in  from  the 
West,  and  was  sharing  the  vigils  of  Rush  and  Martin. 
The  journahst  and  the  detective  anticipated  an  early 
denouement.  They  were  assured  of  one  thing,  which 
was  that  the  apartment  of  Madame  Fanny,  Countess 
de  Paris,  was  the  place  where  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  capture  Costello.  Martin  had  worked  up  a 
number  of  clues,  and  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  Costello  would  be  caught  under  Madame 
Fanny's  roof.  He  learned  that  he  had  been  a  lover 
of  Madame  Fanny,  and  that,  although  he  had  lost 
his  taste  for  her,  she  was  still  enamoured  of  him, 
and  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him  occasionally  and 
being  in  his  confidence  she  was  even  willing  to  help 
him  in  his  afiairs  with  other  women. 

What  most  surprised  Rush  about  this  establish- 
ment of  Madame  Fanny's  was  that  apparently  re- 
spectable women  visited  it.  They  usually  came 
closely  veiled,  and  there  was  one  whom  he  had  seen 
as  she  passed  his  door  whose  figure  haunted  him. 
He  certainly  had  met  that  woman  somewhere,  but 
where  he  could  not  tell.  He  thought  of  putting 
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himself  in  her  way  some  day,  to  see  if  she  recognized 
him,  but  then  he  remembered  that  he  did  not  want 
to  be  recognized,  so  he  avoided  meeting  her,  though 
his  curiosity  was  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch.  This 
mysterious  lady  was  dressed  in  mourning  and  wore  a 
long  thick  crepe  veil,  and  he  noticed  that  she  came 
in  a  hired  coupe  which  waited  for  her  a  few  doors 
away. 

While  awaiting  developments  in  the  Costello  case, 
Rush  had  plenty  of  time  to  think.  He  would  have 
had  time  to  read,  too,  if  he  had  wanted  to,  but  he 
couldn't  bring  his  mind  to  it.  As  a  usual  thing, 
he  could  find  diversion  in  " Henry  Esmond;"  but, 
semehow  or  other,  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on 
the  page.  He  could  read  no  name  but  that  of  Helen 
Knowlton  in  the  lines  before  him,  so  he  set  the  book 
aside  and  thought.  He  thought  of  the  woman's 
wonderful  fascinations, — her  beauty  of  face  and  fig- 
ure, the  set  of  her  head  upon  her  neck,  the  round 
whiteness  of  her  arms  and  their  exquisite  texture, 
for  once  by  an  accident  his  hand  had  touched  her 
arm,  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the  sensation  he 
experienced.  It  was  as  though  he  had  touched  a 
damask  rose  just  picked  from  some  cool  garden-spot. 
He  thought  of  all  her  little  ways ;  of  her  true  woman- 
liness, with  its  strange  combination  of  childlikeness ; 
of  her  position  in  the  world;  of  the  men  who,  if 
ther^  was  anything  in  gossip,  were  madly  in  love 
with  her;  of  West  Hastings  in  particular,  and  his 
probable  relations  to  her.    Could  it  be  possible  that 
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she  really  loved  this  cold,  selfish  man  of  the  world, 
whose  only  attractions  were  his  wealth  and  a  certain 
polish  that  long  contact  with  society  had  given  him  ? 
She  was  worthy  of  a  better  man.  And  then  he 
wondered  at  his  own  conceit.  Wherein  was  he  more 
worthy  than  "West  Hastings  ?  He  might  not  be  quite 
as  selfish,  certainly  he  was  not  as  cold,  but  he  had 
neither  the  polish  nor  the  wealth  of  his  rival.  "  The 
polish  be  hanged!''  he  said  to  himself;  "but  the 
wealth  ril  have,  or  perish  in  the  winning.  Perhaps 
not  so  much ;  but  if  I  can't  earn  enough  money  to 
keep  my  wife  in  the  manner  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  and  take  her  off  the  stage,  I'll  try  some  other 
business." 

Then  he  would  weigh  his  chances  in  case  the  field 
was  clear,  and  in  the  mornings,  when  he  felt  bright 
and  the  world  looked  easy  to  conquer,  he  would  feel 
greatly  encouraged.  Other  days  he  would  feel  so 
blue  and  despondent  that  if  he  had  not  been  young 
and  healthy  he  would  have  ended  his  doubts  and 
misery  by  jumping  off  the  dock.  But,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  these  dark  days  were  few,  and  as  a 
rule  he  looked  upon  his  success  with  Helen  Knowl- 
ton  as  merely  a  matter  of  time.  He  had  heard  Aunt 
Rebecca  say  that  Helen  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry, 
and  that  she  would  not  entertain  the  subject  seri- 
ously until  after  she  had  "made  her  career."  Just 
what  Aunt  Rebecca  meant  by  this  phrase  he  did  not 
know,  but  it  seemed  to  make  his  chances  better,  and 
he  thought  of  it  every  time  one  of  his  despondent 
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moods  came  on.  Still,  his  chances  did  seem  to  be 
pretty  poor  compared  with  those  of  West  Hastings ; 
and  when  he  thought  of  Helen's  approaching  trip  to 
Europe  with  Hastings  as  a  passenger  on  the  same 
ship,  his  heart  sank  w^ithin  him. 

Archie  Tillinghast,  too,  was  in  despair  over  the 
affairs  of  his  heart.  Bessie  Archer  seemed  to  get 
farther  away  from  him  every  day.  Her  interests  were 
not  his  interests,  and  she  was  becoming  more  and 
more  intimate  with  O'Hara  and  Mrs.  Pryor, — a 
pair  for  whom  Archie  had  the  most  violent  contempt. 
What  could  possess  a  clever,  refined  girl  like  Bessie, 
that  she  should  associate  so  intimately  with  these 
two  ?  He  put  it  down  to  disease, — a  disease  of  the 
brain,  induced  by  misdirected  mental  activity.  She 
craved  intellectual  excitement;  and,  as  there  was 
little  to  be  got  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  life,  she 
sought  it  in  unnatural  channels.  Bessie  Archer  was 
a  girl  of  strong  character,  but  her  strength  had 
never  been  properly  developed.    As  Archie  said, 

she  had  a  morbid  hankering  after '  the  great  Why  V 
and  the  lesser  '  Why  Not  V  and  between  the  two  she 
fell  to  the  floor.'' 

Helen  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  profession  to 
give  any  time  to  occult  philosophies,  so  she  and 
Bessie  had  not  been  much  together  of  late.  Helen 
had  not  only  something  else  to  think  about,  but  her 
mind  was  too  well  balanced  to  have  any  leaning 
towards  these  follies  of  idle  brains.  She  tried  to 
take  an  interest  in  them  for  Bessie's  sake,  but  the 
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more  she  saw  the  less  she  cared  for  them.  "  Didn't 
it  ever  occur  to  you,  Bessie,"  she  said  to  her  friend, 
"  that  if  there  was  as  much  in  these  '  isms'  as  you 
think  there  is,  a  different  class  of  people  would  be 
interested  in  them  ?  that  scientists  rather  than  scatter- 
brains  would  be  their  investigators?"  But  Bessie 
replied  that  some  of  the  most  intellectual  people  she 
had  ever  met  were  believers  in  the  unseen.  Helen 
saw  that  argument  would  be  useless :  all  she  could 
do  was  to  wait  until  Bessie's  mind  should  take  a  new 
turn. 

Owing  to  his  love  for  Bessie,  Archie  could  not 
possess  his  soul  in  patience.  He  wanted  to  strangle 
O'Hara,  throw  Mrs.  Pryor  out  of  the  window,  and 
fight  a  duel  with  Rush.  On  this  last  point  he  had 
some  doubts,  for  he  couldn't  exactly  make  out  a  case 
against  his  friend.  He  had  an  idea  that  Bessie  was 
more  than  partial  to  him,  yet  he  had  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  never  seen  Rush  playing  the  vQle  of  lover. 
With  these  thoughts  rankling  in  his  breast,  he  rang 
his  uncle  Archer's  bell  one  morning,  determined  to 

have  it  out  with  Bessie,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
learn  whether  it  was  because  she  cared  for  some  one 
else  that  she  didn't  care  for  him.  James,  the  Archer 
factotum,  answered  the  bell,  and  told  him  that  Miss 
Bessie  was  out;  but,  seeing  an  expression  of  dis- 
appointment pass  over  Archie's  face,  he  added,  "  I 
don't  know,  though,  but  you  might  find  her,  sir :  I 
heard  her  order  "William  to  drive  to  No.  —  East 
Fourth  Street." 
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"  No.  —  East  Fourtli  Street !  Are  you  sure  you 
heard  aright,  James?" 

"Yes,  sir,  perfectly;  and  if  you'll  excuse  me  sayin' 
so,  sir,  I  remember  it  partickler  because  I  was  sur- 
prised that  Miss  Bessie  should  be  goin'  to  such  a 
neighborhood." 

"It's  all 'right,  no  doubt,  James;  she  must  be 
going  to  visit  some  poor  people:  you  know  Miss 
Archer  is  very  charitable." 

"Indeed  she  be,  sir;  a  more  charitabler  young 
lady  I  never  know'd." 

So  Archie  ran  down  the  steps,  and  James  shut  the 
door. 

"  This  is  some  of  Mrs.  Pry  or 's  work,"  said  Archie 
to  himself.  "  She  has  dragged  Bessie  off  to  some 
of  her  mediums.  A  nice  business,  by  Jove ! — ^the 
daughter  of  Tillinghast  Archer  visiting  a  den  in 
East  Fourth  Street!  It's  outrageous!  I'll  stand 
out  in  front  of  the  damned  place,  and  be  ready  in 
case  of  trouble."  And  he  turned  his  aristocratic 
feet  towards  that  unaristocratic  quarter  of  the  town. 

Rush,  Martin  the  detective,  and  the  man  Johnson 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  this  morning. 
They  had  heard  Madame  Fanny,  Countess  de  Paris, 
telling  one  of  her  confederates  that  she  expected 
Costello  there  that  very  morning;  that  he  was  going 
to  bring  a  young  lady  with  him,  "  a  great  swell," 
whom  he  wanted  to  marry ;  that  her  father  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  but  that  both  he  and  the  mother 
were  prejudiced  against  Costello,  although  they 
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knew  nothing  to  his  discredit.  Costello,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  determined  to  marry  her.  She  had 
given  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  he  could  get  her ;  and  she  was  too  great  a 
prize  to  let  slip  through  his  fingers.  "  I  am  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  a  trance,  in  which  I  am  to  tell  her 
that  it  is  written  in  the  stars  that  she  is  to  marry  a 
certain  man ;  and  then  Til  describe  Cos.  She  will 
be  overcome  by  the  coincidence,  while  I  will  take  no 
notice  of  it,  but  go  on  and  tell  of  the  great  things 
that  will  come  of  this  union  foreordained  by  heaven. 
And  Madame  Fanny  broke  into  a  harsh,  vulgar  laugh. 

"  And  where  do  you  come  in  ?  what  do  you  get  for 
this  job?"  asked  her  confederate. 

"  Oh,  just  you  leave  me  alone  for  that.  Cos  has 
promised  me  a  good  slice  out  of  the  doV^ 

"  Cos's  promises  are  not  selling  above  par  nowa- 
days, and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"You  needn't  abuse  Cos  to  me.  He  pays  up 
when  he  can ;  but  living  with  the  swells  is  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  and  takes  almost  all  he  can  earn." 

The  other  gave  a  grunt  of  contempt  which  showed 
that  she  did  not  share  Madame  Fanny's  good  opin- 
ion of  Costello.  Rush's  indignation  waxed  high  at 
this  conversation,  and  he  said  to  Martin  that  if  he 
could  get  hold  of  that  poor  girl  he  would  warn  her 
in  time. 

"You  would  get  no  thanks,"  replied  the  detective. 
"  Women  have  to  find  those  things  out  for  them* 
selves." 
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They  talked  awhile  on  general  subjects,  and 
smoked  a  cigar  apiece.  When  they  had  finished 
they  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  a  peculiar 
rap  on  Madame  Fanny's  door,  which  was  quickly 
opened.  A  whispered  conversation  ensued,  carried 
on  in  very  low  tones.  This  was  followed  by  one 
voice  speaking.  The  men  in  the  back  room  could 
hear  nothing  that  was  said,  but  they  had  come  to 
Know  the  front-room  sounds  pretty  well,  and  they 
recognized  Madame  Fanny's  trance-voice.  For  a 
moment  Madame  Fanny  ceased  speaking,  and  they 
heard  a  man's  low  tones.  Johnson  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  By  heaven,  that's  Costello's  voice !  I  would 
know  it  in  Hades  !" 

Martin  put  his  hand  over  Johnson's  mouth  and 
whispered  to  him  to  keep  still  or  he  would  spoil 
everything.  Rush,  too,  became  very  much  excited, 
for  the  voice  sounded  very  familiar  to  him,  though 
he  could  not  place  it.  In  a  moment  Madame  Fanny 
went  on  with  her  trance,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  pause.  The  three  men  stood  by  the 
door.  Martin  was  to  give  the  signal  to  Rush  to 
burst  it  open,  and  Johnson  was  to  stand  by  Madame 
Fanny's  hall  door  to  prevent  Costello's  escape.  The 
three  men  were  screwed  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment as  they  stood  silently  waiting  the  word  of 
command.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  sharp,  quick  cry 
from  a  woman's  voice  : 

"  Don't  touch  me  !    Help  !  help  !" 
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Rush  recognized  the  voice  in  a  second,  and  his 
blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins.  Without  waiting  for 
Martin's  signal,  he  put  the  edge  of  his  jimmy  in  the 
crack  of  the  door  and  gave  it  a  fierce  wrench.  It 
rolled  quickly  back  on  its  hinges,  and  the  occupants 
of  the  darkened  room  stood  before  him.  Eush  for- 
got all  about  the  man  he  was  looking  for,  and  sprang 
to  the  woman's  side. 

In  God's  name.  Miss  Archer,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  horror. 

Pale  and  trembling,  Bessie  clasped  his  arm,  too 
nervous  and  frightened  to  speak.  But  Costello,  who 
was  none  other  than  O'Hara,  stepped  forward,  and 
in  his  low,  oily  tones  said, — 

"  This  lady  is  in  my  care,  Mr.  Hurlstone :  I  will 
see  that  she  gets  home  in  safety."  And  he  put  out 
his  hand  as  though  to  take  her  with  Bim. 

"You  infernal  scoundrel,"  said  Rush,  flinging 
him  across  the  room  with  one  hand,  for  Bessie  was 
clinging  to  his  other  arm,  "lay  your  finger  on  this 
lady  and  I'll  dash  your  brains  out  against  the  wall !" 

O'Hara  smiled  a  smile  of  forgiveness,  as  one  who 
felt  sorry  to  see  an  amiable  young  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  so  violent  a  temper. 

"I'll  take  charge  of  this  gentleman,"  said  Martin, 
stepping  up  to  O'Hara  and  displaying  his  badge 
"  Dennis  Costello,  I  arrest  you  for  the  murder  of 
Rose  Efiington!" 

Costello's  face  became  livid,  and  he  crouched 
against  the  wall,  but  soon  found  voice  to  speak. 
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"  You  have  mistaken  your  man,  my  good  sir.  My 
name  is  Dionysius  O'Hara,  and  I  never  before  heard 
the  name  of  the  lady  you  mention.  If  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  will  bid  you  good-morning.  I  am  an 
artist,  and  I  have  a  distinguished  sitter  waiting  at 
my  studio.^'    And  he  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 

Martin  had  no  thought  of  letting  him  go,  but  he 
didn't  mind  playing  with  him  a  moment. 

"  Your  name  is  not  Dennis  Costello,  you  say?" 

"No,  sir,  my  name  is  not  Dennis  Costello;  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  take  my  leave."  As  he 
advanced  towards  the  door  Rush  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  stop  him,  but  Martin  winked  at  him 
and  at  the  door,  the  knob  of  which  Costello  hastily 
turned.  As  the  door  opened,  the  giant  form  of 
J ohnson  appeared  in  the  hall. 

"  And  now ! "  exclaimed  Johnson,  whose  face  was 
almost  black  with  rage.  "  And  now !  Dennis  Costello, 
murderer  of  Kose  EflSngton,  I  have  got  you !  " 

Martin  sprang  forward  and  released  Costello's 
throat  from  Johnson's  grasp,  for  he  didn't  want 
justice  to  be  outwitted  in  this  way.  Costello  saw 
that  there  was  no  use  in  denying  his  identity  any 
longer.  Johnson  knew  him,  and  he  knew  Johnson. 
He  stepped  back  out  of  his  assailant's  reach,  and 
gently  touched  his  throat  with  his  fingers  as  though 
to  see  if  any  harm  had  been  done. 

"  Your  friend  is  a  brute,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Martin.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  assist 
ance." 
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"Don't  you  talk  about  brutes,  Dennis  Costello:  a 
man  who  could  murder  an  inoffensive  woman  is  too 
vile  a  brute  to  live.  I  have  traced  this  story  to  its 
end,  and  I  have  found  you  the  murderer  of  Rose 
Effington/'  And  Johnson  looked  very  much  as 
though  he  was  going  to  fly  at  Costello's  throat  again. 

"  Of  the  two  of  us,"  said  Costello,  quietly,  "  I 
think  that  our  violent  friend  here  looks  the  most 
like  a  murderer.  His  accusation  is  false.  I  will  not 
deny  an  acquaintance  with  the  lamented  Miss  Ef&ng- 
ton,  but  I  deny  that  I  had  any  hand  in  her  untimely 
taking  off.    It  was  a  clear  case  of  suicide,  poor  girl.'^ 

"You  will  have  a  chance  to  prove  this  in  the 
courts  if  you  can  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  must  ask  you 
to  come  with  me,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to 
wear  these,''  said  Martin,  taking  a  pair  of  handcufls 
from  his  pocket. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  if  it  is  any  accommodation," 
replied  Costello,  "  but  don't  ask  me  to  wear  those. 
I  can't  bear  to  see  a  man  with  bangles  on  his  wrists  : 
it  is  really  too  effeminate.  Besides,  I  should  like  to 
smoke  a  cigarette,  with  your  permission."  And, 
taking  a  Honradez  from  a  little  case  in  his  pocket, 
he  rerolled  and  lighted  it.  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  are 
ready,  I  am.  Before  I  go,  however,  I  should  like  to 
have  one  word  alone  with  this  lady,"  motioning  with 
his  cigarette  towards  Bessie,  who  only  clung  the 
tighter  to  Rush's  arm. 

"You  scoundrel,"  said  Rush,  "don't  you  dare 
even  to  turn  your  eyes  in  this  direction." 
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As  you  will,'^  said  Costello.  ^'  I  am  sorry  to 
have  ofiended  you,  Miss  Archer.  I  think  I  could 
have  explained  away  this  mystery  if  you  had  al- 
lowed me ;  but  I  never  force  my  society  upon  a  lady. 
Good-morning  and  good-by."  And  he  made  a 
courtly  bow  as  he  reached  the  door.  Then,  tarning 
suddenly,  he  said,  "  How  rude  of  me !  I  had  for- 
gotten Fanny.  Fanny,  my  dear,  where  are  you? 
are  you  going  to  let  your  Cos  go  without  saying 
good-by 

This  was  too  much  for  Madame  Fanny,  who  had  hid 
behind  a  curtain  when  the  trouble  began.  She  loved 
Costello  in  her  way,  and  she  knew  enough  about  the 
Effington  affair  to  know  that  she  would  never  see 
him  again.  With  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
painted  cheeks  and  her  hair  awry,  she  came  out  from 
behind  the  curtain,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing 
herself  upon  his  bosom,  when  he  held  her  gently 
back. 

''Don't  be  so  demonstrative,  Fanny :  it's  vulgar, 
my  dear."  Taking  her  hand,  "Good-by:  you  have 
been  a  faithful  friend."  And,  putting  his  arm 
through  Martin's,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by 
Johnson,  who  did  not  intend  that  Costello  should 
escape  him  this  time.  Madame  Fanny  threw  herself 
upon  the  rickety  sofa,  and  Rush  hurried  Bessie  out 
of  the  rodm,  saying,  "  This  is  no  place  for  you  :  you 
must  get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  take  you, 
of  course." 

"  The  carriage  is  waiting  for  me  a  few  doora  be- 
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low,"  said  Bessie,  in  a  trembling  voice,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

They  soon  found  it,  and  Bessie  and  Rush  got  in 
and  drove  oS. 

But  not  unseen. 

Besides  the  ragged  urchins  who  stood  along  the 
curb  gazing  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a  fine  carriage 
and  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  East  Fourth  Street, 
there  was  a  man  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
house  across  the  way  who  watched  them  and  ground 
his  teeth.  This  was  Archie  Tillinghast,  who  had 
been  haunting  this  neighborhood  for  the  last  half- 
hour.    He  had  kept  his  eye  on  N"o.  and  on  the 

carriage.  He  had  not  seen  Bessie  go  in,  but  had 
seen  her  come  out,  and  with  Rush.  He  saw  that  she 
was  pale  and  agitated,  and  that  she  clung  tightly  to 
Rush's  arm.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  Rush  Hurl- 
stone,  his  friend,  whom  he  had  always  supposed  to 
be  an  honorable  gentleman,  taken  Bessie  Archer  to 
a  low  fortune-teller's  rooms  ?  It  looked  very  much 
like  it.  The  world  had  indeed  gone  wrong.  Whom 
could  one  trust  after  this  ? 

Grieved  to  the  heart,  miserable  and  unhappy, 
Archie  went  down  to  the  office  of  his  paper,  got 
a  leave  of  absence,  and  took  passage  on  a  steamer 
sailing  for  Bermuda  that  afternoon.  He  would  at 
least  have  a  change  of  scene  for  a  few  days;  he 
might  feel  better  when  he  got  back. 

When  Bessie  found  herself  alone  in  the  carriage 
with  Rush,  she  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and 
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sobbed  passionately.  He  said  nothing,  because  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  He  thought  of  fifty  difierent 
things,  but  they  did  not  seem  quite  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  left  them  unsaid.  Bessie  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Mr.  Hurlstone, — ^how 
to  explain  my  presence  at  that  place,  nor  how  to 
thank  you  for  rescuing  me." 

"Neither  explanation  nor  thanks  are  necessary, 
Miss  Archer :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  I 
have  been  of  service  to  you." 

"  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  both,  and  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  have  at  least  made  an  efibrt  to  pay 
the  debt." 

The  eyes  she  turned  upon  Rush  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  their  usual  "  I-can-take-care-of-myself " 
expression  was  gone. 

"  I  believed  Mr.  O'Hara,  or  whatever  his  name 
may  be,  to  be  a  clever  man,  whom  men  disliked 
because  women  liked  him.  That  he  seemed  to  be  so 
thoroughly  posted  in  occult  sciences  interested  me. 
I  am  an  idle  girl,  Mr.  Hurlstone ;  I  have  no  outside 
interests  to  occupy  my  time  or  mind ;  and  when  he 
talked  to  me  of  things  I  knew  nothing  about,  I  was 
fascinated,  and  wanted  to  know  more.  He  told  me 
of  a  wonderful  Madame  Fanny  who  could  tell  strange 
truths  while  in  a  trance,  and  he  got  my  curiosity  so 
aroused  that  I  promised  I  would  go  with  him  to  see 
her.  He  didn't  urge  me,  but  he  played  upon  my 
curiosity,  and  finally  a  day  was  named.    Mrs.  Pry  or 
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was  to  chaperon  us,  but  just  before  we  reached  the 
medium's  house  she  remembered  something  that  she 
had  to  attend  to,  and  said  that  if  we  would  go  on 
she  would  rejoin  us  before  we  had  time  to  miss  her. 
I  now  believe  that  she  had  no  intention  of  rejoining 
us.  From  the  moment  I  crossed  Madame  Fanny's 
threshold  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I  had 
never  been  in  such  a  place  before,  and  it  frightened 
me.  Mr.  O'Hara  was  very  reassuring,  however. 
He  said  it  was  a  pretty  hard-looking  place,  but  that 
we  should  only  be  there  a  short  time,  and  he  thought 
I  would  be  repaid  for  my  venture.  The  very  look 
of  Madame  Fanny  was  enough  to  disgust  one  before 
she  spoke  a  word,  and  when  her  assumed  trance 
commenced  I  wished  myself  anywhere  but  there. 
She  began  by  dealing  in  glittering  generalities,  and 
then  she  became  personal,  saying  that  there  was  a 
man  waiting  to  marry  me ;  that  we  were  much  alike 
and  very  sympathetic — Bah !  I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  a  shudder!  Finally,  O'Hara  came  across 
the  room  and  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  any  longer  doubt  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  fate  had  selected  for  my  husband.  The  room 
was  almost  dark,  but  I  could  see  his  cat-like  eyes 
shining  close  to  my  face.  I  screamed  for  help :  you 
came,  and  I  was  saved."  She  sank  shuddering 
among  the  cushions.  "  I  make  no  excuse  for  my- 
self. I  acted  the  part  of  a  fool,  and  I  was  punished 
for  my  folly ;  but  I  tremble  to  think  what  might  have 
been  the  consequences  if  you  had  not  been  there." 
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Kush  told  her  how  he  had  been  searching  for 
weeks  for  the  murderer  of  Rose  EfBngton,  but  that 
he  had  never  dreamed  that  O'Hara  and  Costello 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  he  could  not  help  re- 
joicing that  the  man  was  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  his  deserts.  For  taking  a  young  lady  into  a  vile 
den,  however,  he  could  not  be  punished.  Rush 
might  have  horsewhipped  him,  but  that  would  only 
have  led  to  a  public  scandal.  Rush  regretted  that 
Bessie  should  have  had  such  an  experience,  but  he 
felt  that  it  had  not  been  lost,  as  it  would  end  her 
longing  for  the  "  occult."  When  they  arrived  at 
Gramercy  Park,  Rush  left  her  at  her  door.  To  her 
father  and  mother  she  made  a  full  confession  of 
what  had  happened,  but,  except  Rush,  no  one  else 
knew  of  the  adventure  in  East  Fourth  Street  until 
some  weeks  later,  when  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to  Archie. 

After  leaving  Bessie,  Rush  went  down  to  the 
Tombs,  where  he  found  Johnson  and  Martin  with 
Costello.  The  latter  was  committed  to  await  trial, 
and  Rush,  brimming  over  with  the  excitement  of 
the  day,  hurried  to  the  office  of  The  Dawn^  where 
he  told  the  city  editor  of  his  success  and  sat  down 
to  write  out  his  story.  He  wrote  steadily  until  he 
had  turned  out  enough  copy  to  fill  half  a  page  of 
the  paper, — including,  of  course,  a  quarter-of-a-col- 
umn  display  head'^  which  the  city  editor  put  over 
the  story. 

It  was  a  capital  story.    He  rehearsed  the  career 
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of  the  popular  actress,  telling  how  she  disappeared 
from  the  public  gaze  and  remained  unheard  of  until 
the  fact  of  her  death  became  known.  It  was  said 
that  she  died  in  a  miserable  tenement  in  Newark, 
jSTew  J ersey.  How  she  got  there  no  one  knew,  nor 
what  caused  her  death.  Some  thought  it  was  from 
malpractice;  others,  that  she  had  taken  her  own 
life;  others,  again,  that  she  had  been  murdered. 
Then  Rush  told,  the  romantic  story  of  the  man  now 
in  jail  accused  of  her  murder;  how  imder  an  as- 
sumed name  he  had  lived  a  double  life,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  was  the  most  popular  painter  in 
New  York  City,  with  half  the  young  women  of 
wealth  and  fashion  waiting  to  sit  to  him  for  their 
portraits.  Rush  was  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  his  pen  flew  across  the  paper.  He 
threw  in  just  the  right  amount  of  light  and  shade, 
and  made  a  story  that  was  copied  far  and  wide. 
Bessie  Archer's  connection  with  the  afiair  he,  of 
course,  never  mentioned,  nor  did  he  even  hint  that 
there  was  a  lady  in  the  murderer's  company  when  he 
was  arrested.  As  it  was,  the  article  made  a  profound 
sensation.  If  it  had  been  known  that  Tillinghast 
Archer's  daughter  was  with  Costello  in  Madame 
Fanny's  den,  society  would  have  had  a  still  choicer 
morsel  to  discuss. 

When  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  this  story 
reached  the  proprietor  of  The  JDawn^  in  London,  the 
Duke  of  Bellefort  was  breakfasting  with  him  in  his 
gorgeous  house  in  Park  Lane.       What  do  you 
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think  of  that?"  said  Plummett,  handing  him  the 
paper.  The  duke  had  known  Rose  Effington  well, 
and  he  glanced  carefully  over  the  article. 

"  It's  a  damned  good  story,  and  damned  well  told." 

After  breakfast  Plummett  cabled  to  the  managing 
editor  to  give  Mr.  Rush  Hurlstone  a  check  for  five 
hundred  dollars  and  make  him  foreign  editor  on  a 
salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  week.  Rush  was 
delighted  that  his  work  had  pleased  his  chief,  was 
thankful  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  (which,  by  the 
way,  John  borrowed  and  forgot  to  return),  but  he 
was  rather  staggered  by  his  appointment  to  the  for- 
eign editorship,  and  so  expressed  himself. 

"  A  Davm  man  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  any  situ- 
ation," said  the  managing  editor.  "  The  fact  that 
you  are  not  particularly  well  posted  on  foreign  mat- 
ters does  not  prevent  your  becoming  so.  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  report  for  duty  at  the  foreign 
desk  on  Monday.  This  is  Wednesday.  You  have 
the  intervening  time  to  enjoy  yourself  in." 

Rush  was  too  anxious  to  do  himself  credit  in  his 
new  position  to  devote  these  few  days  to  enjoyment : 
80  he  spent  most  of  the  time  in  reading  the  files  of 
the  foreign  exchanges;  for  during  the  past  few 
weeks  his  attention  had  been  devoted  to  local  rather 
than  to  foreign  matters. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


With  all  his  fondness  for  a  good  time,  life  was  a 
very  earnest  thing  to  Rush  Hurlstone.  He  had  a 
winning-post  to  reach,  and  the  whole  bent  of  his 
energies  was  in  that  direction.  Whatever  he  did  in 
the  line  of  his  profession  he  did  with  enthusiasm, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
but  because  success  meant  Helen,  and  Helen  meant 
all  in  life  that  was  worth  having.  He  knew  that  his 
chances  of  winning  her  as  a  successful  man  were 
better  than  his  chances  as  an  unsuccessful  man ;  and 
then  he  had  no  patience  with  men  who  did  not  get 
along  in  the  world.  Some  of  his  friends  thought 
this  indicated  a  slight  touch  of  hardness  in  his 
nature ;  but  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  believed 
that  a  man  with  health  and  strength  and  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence  ought  to  be  able  to  make  his 
way  as  well  as  the  next.  With  such  an  ingrained 
belief  as  this  he  was  pretty  certain  to  get  along ;  for, 
as  I  heard  a  wise  old  fellow  once  express  it,  "  your 
cock-sure  man  is  bound  to  succeed."  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this  trait  in  his  disposition,  Rush  would 
have  retired  from  the  contest  for  Helen  Knowlton's 
hand  before  he  had  entered  upon  it.  He  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  he  only  had  to  tell  his 
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love  to  Helen  to  have  her  confess  a  reciprocal  passion. 
He  knew  that  if  he  was  to  succeed  in  his  pursuit  of 
her  it  would  be  after  a  long  siege. 

He  knew  his  youth  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  his 
path.  He  was  at  least  five  years  younger  than  Helen, 
though  to  the  casual  observer  he  seemed  quite  as 
old  as  she  did,  for  she  had  been  kept  very  young, 
and  he  had  always  seemed  older  than  he  was.  On 
this  point  of  disparity  of  years  he  had  been  gathering 
statistics  of  late,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how 
many  marriages  were  made  where  the  husband  was 
younger  than  the  wife,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  such  marriages  were  happy. 
His  grandfather  Hurlstone  was  ten  years  younger 
than  his  grandmother,  and  to  the  end  of  their  days 
they  were  a  loving  couple.  At  seventy-five  she 
appeared  quite  as  young  as  he  did  at  sixty-five,  and, 
although  she  died  first,  he  did  not  survive  her  many 
months.  Rush  intended  to  use  this  illustration  with 
fine  effect  when  the  time  came,  but  just  now  he  was 
busy  preparing  himself  for  his  new  department.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  foreign  editor  with  zeal, 
and,  as  the  foreign  department  of  the  paper  was  the 
one  in  which  its  proprietor  felt  the  greatest  interest, 
his  work  was  brought  conspicuously  to  that  great 
man's  attention.  Rush  knew  enough  French  to 
read  the  French  papers,  and  he  could  make  out 
fairly  well  with  the  Italian  exchanges. 

"Why  don't  you  study  German?"  said  Helen, 
when  Rush  told  her  of  his  new  position  and  his 
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plans.  "  You  will  find  it  a  great  help  in  your  pro- 
fession.'^ 

Eush,  delighted  to  think  that  she  took  enough 
interest  in  his  afiairs  to  make  a  practical  suggestion, 
secured  a  German  teacher  the  very  next  day  and 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  Some  of  the  older  men 
on  The  Dawn  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm. 

"  Whiy,  my  dear  fellow,  you  may  be  put  at  police- 
reporting  to-morrow, — ^you  can't  tell  from  one  day  to 
the  next  what  your  position  will  be  on  this  paper, — 
and  then  what  good  will  your  languages  do  you  ?" 

"  Quite  as  much  good  as  at  the  foreign  desk," 
replied  Rush,  with  a  smile ;  "  for  you  know  the 
mixed  nationalities  of  our  criminal  classes.  But, 
seriously,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guages is  ever  thrown  away;  and,  again,  as  long  as 
I  hold  a  position  on  The  Dawn  I  want  to  learn  all 
that  appertains  to  it." 

So  he  went  on  with  his  German  and  Italian,  which, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  position,  were  of 
very  great  assistance.  Helen  highly  approved  of  his 
thoroughness,  and  was  genuinely  pleased  at  his  pro- 
motion. Aunt  Rebecca,  for  her  part,  said  that  she 
was  "prouder  of  him  than  of  any  of  her  boys." 
Rush  would  have  been  in  a  very  happy  frame  of 
mind  if  it  had  not  been  for  Helen's  impending 
departure.  The  evening  before  she  sailed  he  spent 
at  her  house,  and,  while  it  was  always  an  ecstatic 
delight  to  him  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  it  more  if  there  had  not  beeo 
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BO  large  a  party, — Bessie  Archer,  Archie  Tillinghast, 
Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers,  Mary  Dick  Griswold,  West 
Hastings,  and  half  a  dozen  more  whom  Rush  did  not 
know  as  well.  He  saw  very  little  of  Helen  :  she 
was  monopolized  first  by  one  and  then  by  the  other, 
so  that  he  had  no  chance  of  seeing  her  alone. 
West  Hastings  was  very  devoted ;  and  Uncle  Light- 
foot  told  him  it  was  "deuced  selfish"  of  him,  when 
he  was  going  to  cross  over  in  the  steamer  with  Helen, 
while  the  rest  of  them  were  going  no  farther  than 
the  gang-plank :  so  Hastings  retired  from  the  field 
with  a  smile  which  said,  as  plainly  as  words  could 
say  it,  "  You  see  I  could  have  her  all  the  evening  if 
I  would,  but  I  won't  be  too  hard  on  the  rest  of  you.'' 
From  Helen  he  turned,  with  the  easy  grace  of  a 
society  man,  to  Bessie  Archer,  who,  though  she  did 
not  care  much  for  that  style  of  man,  found  this 
particular  specimen  rather*  amusing. 

This  last  evening  at  Helen's  New  York  home  was 
a  very  pleasant  one,  for  Helen  was  a  charming  host- 
ess. As  it  drew  to  a  close  they  had  some  music, 
and  Helen  insisted  upon  Rush  singing  a  song.  He 
refused  so  flatly  at  first  as  to  appear  almost  rude,  but 
Helen  knew  this  to  be  embarrassment.  She  wanted 
her  guests  to  hear  what  a  fine  barytone  voice  he  had : 
so  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  playing  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  Rubinstein's  songs. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  the  last  request  I  shall 
make  of  you  for  months, — possibly  the  last  I  shall 
ever  make,  for  the  ocean  is  very  wide,  and  even  the 
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largest  ships  are  frail."  She  said  this  with  a  smile, 
but  more  seriously  than  she  intended,  and  Eush 
turned  a  shade  paler  at  the  thought. 

I  never  sang  to  a  roomful  of  people,  and  I  will 
not  do  so  now:  I  will  sing  to  you." 

Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Helen,  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  meaning  of  his  words.  I  thought 
you  could  not  refuse  me."  And  she  began  playing 
the  accompaniment  again.  She  played  it  beauti- 
fully. Her  accompaniments  were  an  inspiration  to 
a  singer.  Rush  stood  by  the  side  of  the  piano  where 
he  could  look  at  her  and  not  face  the  room,  though 
he  did  not  turn  his  back  to  the  guests.  He  had 
learned  enough  German  to  be  able  to  sing  the  words 
in  that  language,  and  he  felt  freer  in  singing  a  senti- 
mental song  in  a  foreign  tongue.  On  the  first  two 
or  three  notes  his  voice  trembled  slightly,  but  the 
words  and  Helen's  presence  warmed  him,  and  he 
sang  as  he  had  never  sung  before,  giving  every  word 
its  full  meaning,  and  looking  straight  into  her  eyes 
as  the  rich  tones  poured  from  his  lips.  He  sang  as 
he  felt,  and  he  threw  such  an  intensity  into  some  of 
the  words  that  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers,  who  knew  a 
little  German,  looked  at  Aunt  Rebecca  and  winked, 
as  though  to  say,    Another  victim." 

When  Rush  finished  singing,  every  one  in  the 
room  except  West  Hastings  came  up  and  compli- 
mented him  on  his  voice. 

You  never  sang  for  me,  Mr.  Hurlstone,"  gaid 
Bessie,  rather  reproachfully. 
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"  Why,  Rush,  old  man,  how  you  have  improved !" 
exclaimed  Archie.  "  I  remember  you  used  to  sing 
college  songs ;  but  I  never  heard  you  sing  them  like 
that/' 

Where  did  you  get  this  beautiful  voice  you 
have  been  hiding  under  a  bushel,  and  who  is  your 
teacher  asked  Mary  Dick,  taking  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  enthusiastically. 

"  The  voice,  such  as  it  is,''  said  Rush,  slightly 
embarrassed,  "  I  suppose  I  came  by  naturally,  but 
my  knowledge  of  music  I  owe  to  the  best  of  teach- 
ers; for  Miss  Knowlton  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  me  most  valuable  instructions." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Helen.  "  I  heard  him  sing  a 
little  song  one  night,  and,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  musi- 
cal ear  and  a  very  sweet  quality  of  voice  :  so  I  made 
him  bring  his  music  around  here,  and  gave  him  a  few 
hints,  which  fell  upon  good  soil,  for  they  have  borne 
fruit  a  hundredfold." 

Rush's  singing  had  certainly  made  a  sensation, 
and  they  would  not  let  him  off  until  he  had  sung 
another  song,  into  which  he  threw  even  more  pas- 
sion than  he  did  into  the  first,  for  it  was  "  Bid  Me  to 
Live." 

"  If  Dick  Griswold  had  ever  sung  to  me  like 
that,"  remarked  the  vivacious  Mary  Dick  to  Uncle 
Liglitfoot,  "I  wouldn't  have  kept  him  waiting  as 
long  for  an  answer  as  I  did." 

West  Hastings  didn't  enjoy  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance at  all,  and  remarked  to  Bessie  Archer, 
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with  an  emphasis  that  made  her  smile  in  spite  of 
herself,  that  he  despised  a  singing  man  and  thought 
German  a  beastly  language.  If  he  could  not  sing 
to  Helen  he  was  determined  that  she  should  sing  to 
him,  and  when  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  again  he 
put  the  music,  a  pretty  French  love-song,  on  the 
rack,  and  stood  immediately  in  front  of  her  as  she 
sang  it.  Now,  as  all  singers  like  to  have  some  one 
at  whom  they  can  look  when  singing,  Hastings 
turned  the  pages,  and  caught  the  glances  he  coveted, 
and  was  content. 

When  the  evening  broke  up,  as  the  pleasantest 
evenings  will.  Aunt  Rebecca  called  Rush  aside  and 
said  she  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  him  after  the 
other  guests  had  gone.  His  heart  beat  high  in  ex- 
pectation, for  the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  "  Per- 
ha[)S  she  has  discovered  that  I  adore  her  niece,  and 
is  going  to  tell  me  that  she  will  be  my  friend.'^ 
Helen  stayed  in  the  drawing-room  after  her  guests 
had  gone  only  long  enough  to  thank  Rush  again  for 
his  songs  and  say  that  she  should  expect  to  see  him 
at  the  steamer.  "  So  now  addio,^'  she  said,  giving 
him  her  hand.  He  took  it  and  raised  it  reveren- 
tially to  his  lips.  She  thought  nothing  of  this,  for 
they  were  very  good  friends,  and  then  she  had  lived 
a  good  deal  among  foreigners. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Hurlstonc,"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  taking 
him  by  the  arm  and  leading  him  to  the  sofa,  "  I 
think  I  understand  you  pretty  well"  (Rush  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  hia  hair),  "  and  I  feel  that  I  can  speak 
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to  you  plainly,  and  not  waste  time  in  beating  about 
the  bush/' 

"  You  can  certainly  depend  upon  me,  Miss  Sand- 
ford.  I  am  proud  to  be  your  confidant,'^  answered 
Rush,  in  a  steady  voice,  though  he  thought  it  was 
going  to  tremble. 

"  Well,  then,  to  the  point.  I  see  that  you  are  fond 
of  Helen  

"  I  a  "    Rush  was  going  to  say,  "  I  adore  her," 

but  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  was  thinking  her  own 
thoughts,  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  made  an 
attempt  to  speak :  "  And  I  believe  that  her  interests 
will  be  safe  in  your  hands.  You  are  the  foreign 
editor  of  The  Dawn,  I  believe.'^ 

"  I  have  that  honor."  ' 

"  Well,  then,  if  our  agent  sends  you  an  occasional 
cablegram  from  London  about  Helen's  success,  will 
you  put  it  in  your  paper  ?  You  know  The  Dawn  is 
the  most  important  paper  to  a  public  singer.  What 
do  you  say 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  answered  Rush,  though 
his  hopes  had  been  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground. 
"  Anything  your  agent  sends  me  about  Miss  Knowl- 
ton  shall  be  double-leaded  and  have  a  display  head." 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  your  kindness,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  a  friend 
at  court, — one  who  will  see  that  the  truth  gets  into 
print.  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long,  but 
business  is  business,  and  I  might  not  get  so  good  a 
chance  to-morrow,  when  everything  will  be  hurry 
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and  bustle.  By  the  way,  why  can't  you  go  down 
with  us  ?  There'll  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  carriage. 
Good  idea !  I'm  sure  Helen  will  be  pleased.  You 
need  not  hesitate :  you  can  make  yourself  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental :  so  we  shall  expect  you  to  be 
here  at  half-past  eleven  sharp.  The  steamer  sails  at 
one.    Good-night;  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning." 

Rush  shook  hands  good-night,  and  promised  to  be 
punctual ;  and  he  was.  The  drive  to  the  dock  was 
not  particularly  gay.  Helen  felt  homesick  at  leaving 
all  her  friends  and  her  beloved  New  York  for  a 
strange  city  and  a  strange  people.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  steamer,  however,  there  were  a  number 
of  friends  to  see  them  off, — the  guests  of  the  night  be- 
fore, and  some  others  who  were  strangers  to  Rush, — 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  laughing,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  small  talk  and  frolic  that  are  part  of  such 
an  occasion.  Helen's  state-room  was  filled  with 
flowers,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  horticultural  display 
on  one  of  the  tables  of  the  dining-room.  Telegrams 
poured  in  upon  her  from  every  direction,  and  there 
was  also  quite  a  collection  of  letters  from  friends 
who  could  not  get  to  the  steamer,  but  who  wished 
to  say  bon  voyage.  The  most  gorgeous  flowers  she 
received  bore  West  Hastings's  card.  Rush  knew 
that  he  could  not  compete  with  her  wealthy  admirers, 
and  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  him  to  make  the 
attempt :  so  he  had  bought  a  curious  Chinese  vase 
covered  with  dolphins  and  little  fishes  and  filled 
it  with  growing  forget-me-nots.    Helen  waw  more 
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pleased  with,  this  than  with  anything  else  she  re- 
ceived ;  "  for/'  said  she,  "  it  will  give  me  something 
to  take  care  of  during  the  voyage,  and  every  time  I 
water  it  or  break  off  the  dead  leaves  I  will  think  of 
you,  and  I  will  wonder  how  you  are  getting  along 
in  your  new  position.  You  must  write  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  I  will  not  promise  to  answer  your 
letters,  but  Aunt  Rebecca  will,  and  you  will  get  a 
much  more  entertaining  letter  from  her  than  I  could 
write.'' 

Rush  fully  realized  that  Helen  was  going  away. 
The  active  preparations  for  departure  gave  him  the 
most  melancholy  feelings,  which  it  required  all  his 
manhood  to  keep  him  from  betraying.  When  the 
bell  rang  and  the  order  All  ashore !"  was  shouted, 
he  had  serious  thoughts  of  staying  aboard  and  taking 
his  chances ;  but  the  impulse  was  only  momentary. 
He  was  the  last  of  Helen's  friends  to  say  good-by  to 
her,  and  when  he  took  her  hand  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  Tears  did  not  disfigure  Helen's  eyes ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  heightened  their  charm.  How  he 
longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  them  away ! 
What  he  did  do  was  to  give  her  hand  a  formal  shake, 
and  smile  mechanically  as  he  bade  her  good-by. 
Then  he  ran  along  the  dock  and  out  to  the  bow  of  a 
ship  moored  there,  so  that  he  had  the  last  sight  of 
her,  and  was  in  turn  the  last  friend  she  saw  in 
America.  She  threw  him  a  rose  as  she  passed,  and 
it  fell  into  the  water.  In  a  moment  he  had  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  sprung  into  the  river,  where  he  picked 
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up  the  flower  and  waved  it  to  Helen  a?  steamer 
passed  out  of  sight.  He  saw  the  f  ..  L  ^ned  ex- 
pression on  her  face  when  he  diveu,  i^ud  he  was 
repaid.  A  man  in  a  row-boat  picked  him  up,  the 
crowd  on  the  dock  cheered,  and  he  carried  the  rose 
home  in  triumph. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Aunt  Rebecca  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  wrote 
Rush  many  an  amusing  letter  from  London.  She 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  people  she  gave  him  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  were  as  characteristic  as  they  were  clever. 
While  these  amused  him,  he  was  more  interested 
when  she  spoke  of  Helen.  "  The  dear  child  scores 
a  triumph  every  night  she  sings ;  but  her  heart  is 
true  to  Poll,  and  the  applause  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  could  not  thrill  her  as  do  the 
plaudits  of  her  own  countrymen  in  the  dear  old 
Academy.''  Sometimes  Helen  would  send  a  message 
or  add  a  line  to  Aunt  Rebecca's  letter,  which  was  a 
great  consolation  to  Rush,  for  it  showed  that  she  still 
thought  of  him.  He  was  delighted  to  know  that 
the  vase  of  forget-me-nots  was  still  blooming,  and 
that  Helen,  who  was  devoted  to  flowers,  kept  it  in 
her  room  and  tended  it  every  day  with  her  own 
dear  hands. 

During  the  long  summer  days  Rush  worked  hard 
at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  The  JDawn,  and  time  did 
not  drag  with  him.  Helen  was  coming  back  in  the 
fall :  there  was  that  to  look  forward  to.  In  one  of 
her  letters  Aunt  Rebecca  mentioned  in  a  casual  man- 
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ner  that  West  Hastings  had  gone  over  to  Paris  with 
a  party  of  Americans,  and  that  she  thought  he  was 
quite  enamoured  of  a  Western  heiress,  one  of  their 
number.  When  Rush  read  this  sentence  he  wanted 
to  turn  a  hand-spring  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  for  it 
was  proof  positive  that  Hastings  was  not  engaged  to 
Helen,  that  he  should  leave  her  to  go  to  Paris  in  the 
train  of  a  Western  beauty.  That  was  the  best  news 
he  had  heard  in  many  a  long  day. 

When  Rush's  two  weeks'  vacation  came  he  ac- 
cepted the  very  cordial  invitation  of  Mr.  Archer  to 
spend  half  of  it  at  his  country-place  on  the  Sound ; 
the  other  week  he  devoted  to  his  mother  and  sisters 
at  Farmsted.  Mr.  Archer's  place  was  about  two 
hours  from  New  York  by  the  boat,  and  stood  upon 
a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Sound.  It  was  a  large, 
rambling,  old-fashioned  house,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions that  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  con- 
venience and  comfort.  Archie  Tillinghast  was  there 
at  the  time  of  Rush's  visit,  much  to  his  annoyance, 
for  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind  that  Rush 
was  in  love  with  Bessie.  The  thought  troubled  him, 
and  he  could  not  help  showing  it.  Bessie  saw  that 
he  was  jealous  of  Rush,  but  she  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  no  cause.  One  night  when  Rush  and 
Archie  were  sitting  out  on  the  moonlit  veranda  en- 
joying their  cigars  after  the  rest  of  the  household 
had  gone  to  bed,  Archie  put  the  question  plainly  to 
his  friend. 

"Rush,  old  man,"  said  he,  "I  think  it  better  'to 
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speak  out  in  meeting'  than  to  let  anything  rankle. 
The  question  I'm  going  to  ask  you  is  not  a  usual 
question,  but  I  don't  ask  it  out  of  curiosity,  but 
because  I  must  know  the  truth.  Are  you  in  love 
with  my  cousin  Bessie  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,  Archie,  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing !"  And  Rush,  who  was  thinking  of 
his  love  for  Helen  Knowlton  when  he  spoke,  laughed 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  question. 

Archie  resented  his  tone. 

"  You  couldn't  love  a  better  girl  if  you  tried,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  think  your  manner  extremely  offen- 
sive." 

He  threw  his  cigar  on  the  grass  and  arose  to  go 
inside. 

"  Why,  Archie,  old  friend,"  said  Eush,  taking  his 
hand,  "  there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  for  whom  I 
have  a  more  profound  regard  than  I  have  for  Miss 
Archer ;  but  I  thought  you,  who  used  to  twit  me 
with  it,  knew  of  my  love  for  another  woman,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  so  absurd  to  think  that  I  could  love 
any  one  else,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I 
answered  your  question." 

"  I'll  forgive  you,  old  boy,"  said  Archie,  reseating 
himself  and  lighting  a  fresh  cigar ;  "  and  since  you 
are  so  confiding,  I'll  confide  in  you  in  turn.  I  love 
my  cousin  Bessie.  She  really  isn't  my  cousin,  you 
know, — no  more  relation  to  me  than  you  are ;  and, 
as  she  gives  me  no  encouragement,  I  supposed  it 
was  becai  se  there  was  another  man  in  the  field. 
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You  and  she  seemed  to  be  so  intimate  that  I  have 
looked  upon  you  as  a  successful  rival  for  some  time 
past,  and  have  only  been  waiting  to  call  you  out; 
but  now  I  gladly  acknowledge  my  error.  If  you  are 
not  my  rival  I  know  I  have  none,  and  I'll  go  in  to 
win  now,  or  know  the  reason  why.  I  did  once 
think  of  challenging  that  blackguard  O'Hara,  or 
whatever  his  name  was,  but  the  law  took  him  in 
hand  and  saved  me  the  job.  Imprisonment  for  life 
he  got,  wasn't  it  ?  I  thought  so, — the  rascal !  Hang- 
ing would  have  been  too  good  for  him.  But  tell 
me,  old  man,  are  you  still  really  and  seriously  in 
love  with  the  Knowlton  ?" 

"  Really  and  seriously,  Archie.  But  I  wish  you 
would  not  call  her  '  the  Knowlton :'  that  sounds  as 
though  she  was  nothing  but  a  public  character,  when 
really  that  is  the  least  part  of  her.  It  is  as  a  woman 
that  I  admire  her,  though  I  consider  her  the  greatest 
singer  of  our  time." 

Rush's  experience  of  prime  dome  was  limited,  but 
he  had  heard  this  statement  advanced  by  excellent 
authorit}^  and  felt  safe  in  echoing  it.  "  My  confes- 
sion to  you  to-night,"  he  continued,  "  is  in  the  most 
sacred  confidence.  No  one  suspects  what  I  have 
told  you.  Miss  Knowlton  least  of  any  one ;  but  I  am 
going  to  win  her  or  die  in  the  attempt." 

"  I  admire  your  pluck,  old  man,  for  it  is  plucky 
of  you,  deuced  plucky,  when  you  have  to  fight 
against  so  many  suitors.  I  give  you  my  blessing : 
go  in  and  win.    You  possibly  think,  with  becoming 
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modesty,  that  if  you  win  Helen  Knowlton  you  are 
the  one  upon  whom  congratulations  are  to  be  heaped : 
certainly  you  deserve  some ;  but  Miss  Knowlton  is 
the  one  whom  I  shall  congratulate.  And  now  to 
bed,  and  to  dream  of  our  sweethearts, — God  bless 
them !  You  have  made  me  a  happy  man,  Rush,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  a  comparatively  happy  man/' 

And  the  friends  pressed  each  other's  hands  and 
said  good-night. 

The  next  and  last  week  of  Rush's  vacation  was 
spent  with  the  dear  ones  at  Farmsted.  It  was  the 
middle  of  August,  and  all  the  village  was  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement  over  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a 
townsman.  Old  Bennie  Miles,  the  seedsman,  said 
that  he  ''knowed  Rush  Hurlstone  was  going  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  York.  There  was  the 
right  kind  o'  seed  in  him.  Just  give  it  a  chance, 
and  see  how  it  'ed  grow."  And  old  Aunty  Stout,  the 
village  charwoman,  said  she  "  could  hev  told  any 
one  that  that  there  young  feller  was  born  for  a 
marbill  palish ;  and  if  what  she  hearn  tell  was  true, 
his  office  in  New  York  was  nothin  less  than  marbill 
from  its  front  stoop  to  its  lean-to.". 

The  approaching  wedding  of  John  Hurlstone  to 
Amy  Bayliss  was  no  less  an  occasion  of  local  ex- 
citement. John  hadn't  been  in  Farmsted  since  he 
went  away  "  to  take  keer  o'  that  gold-mine,"  as  the 
villagers  expressed  it,  but  Amy  had  heard  from  him 
regularly,  and  he  had  at  last  fixed  the  wedding-day. 
It  was  to  be  September  the  third,  and  great  were  the 
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preparations  then  going  on.  Amy's  brother  Tom 
was  to  be  the  best  man,  John's  two  sisters  the  brides- 
maids, and  both  Dr.  Bayliss  and  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  were  to  perform  the  wedding-ceremony. 
Farmsted  was  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  over  the 
event,  and  the  church  was  receiving  some  needed 
painting  and  upholstering  in  anticipation.  John 
wrote  that  he  would  not  be  on  until  the  very  morning 
of  the  wedding,  because  he  was  busy  getting  his 
affairs  in  order,  so  that  he  might  take  a  wedding-trip 
to  some  new  and  far-off  place.  Rush  had  seen  little 
or  nothing  of  John  in  New  York  during  the  summer, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  know  that  he  had  settled 
down  and  was  determined  to  marry  the  devoted  girl 
to  whom  he  was  engaged. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Mutual  Divi- 
dend Mining  Company  were  becoming  more  and 
more  involved,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  that  John 
was  called  upon  to  perform  by  Colonel  Mortimer 
would  not  bear  the  light  of  da3\  John  was  getting 
more  and  more  reckless.  He  drank  deeper  and 
played  higher,  and  didn't  seem  to  care  much  what 
became  of  him.  He  only  went  to  see  Leoni  occasion- 
ally, and  she — ^poor  girl ! — was  worried  to  death  about 
him.  He  told  her  that  luck  was  against  him,  and  that 
it  always  was  against  him  when  he  tried  to  do  what 
was  right;  and  that  is  what  he  tried  to  make  him- 
self believe.  When  Rush  came  back  to  New  York 
from  his  visit  to  Farmsted,  J ohn  invited  him  to  dine 
with  him  at  "  the  Club,"  and  questioned  him  closely 
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as  to  the  wedding-preparations.  Rush  was  seriously 
alarmed  by  John's  appearance  and  manner.  There 
was  a  restless,  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  and  he  started 
at  every  strange  sound.  "When  Eush  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  well,  he  said  that  he  was  never  better  in 
his  life.  He  ate  very  little,  drank  a  good  deal,  and 
talked  incessantly  about  Amy  and  the  approaching 
wedding.  "  So  I  am  to  be  married  September  third, 
am  I?''  he  said.  ''Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  my  bachelor  ways  and  settle  down  as  a  family 
man.  They^re  all  waiting  for  the  wedding-day,  you 
say:  well,  it's  coming;  you  can't  keep  it  back.  I 
don't  say  that  any  one  would  keep  it  back :  I  only 
say  that  no  one  could  keep  it  back.  Do  have  a 
brandy-and-soda.  Rush :  it  will  do  you  good.  You 
fellows  who  stick  to  one  wine  through  a  dinner  are 
too  prudent  by  half:  good  brandy  never  hurt  any 
one.  You  are  going  to  be  there.  Rush ;  every  one's 
going  to  be  there.  We'll  have  a  jolly  time  at  the 
funeral — I  mean  the  wedding ;  but  where's  the  differ- 
ence ?  They  both  start  you  into  an  unknown  country. 
Queer  world,  eh,  brother  ?  Now  tell  me  something 
about  mother  and  the  girls.  I  know  they  are  well ; 
but  are  they  happy.  Rush  ? — ^that's  the  point :  are 
they  happy  ?  You  may  be  bursting  with  health,  but 
what's  health  without  happiness?  They  are  happy, 
are  they  ?  I  hope  they  may  always  be  so.  Rush ;  I 
hope  they  will  never  be  made  unhappy  on  my  account; 
but  it  takes  so  little  to  make  mothers  and  sisters  un- 
happy.   They  are  naturally  nervous, — a  great  deal 
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more  nervous  than  fathers  and  brothers.  Well,  Rush, 
old  boy,  you  can't  refuse  me  this  toast"  (rising  un- 
steadily to  his  feet) :  "  Here's  to  the  dear  ones  at 
home ;  and  may  they  always  love  us.  Rash,  always 
love  us  as  we — ^what  do  I  mean 

"  As  we  deserve,"  suggested  Rush. 

John  knit  his  brows  for  a  second.  "  More  than 
that.  Rush:  that  might  do  for  you,  but  it  would 
never  do  for  me.  ^May  they  always  love  us,  no 
matter  what  comes,' — that's  it,  Rush.  '  No  matter 
what  comes,  may  our  mother  and  sisters  always  love 
us.'  " 

Then  he  sat  down  and  pulled  his  hair  over  his 
forehead,  and  said  nothing  for  some  moments.  Then 
he  broke  out  again : 

"  Queer  things  families  are.  Rush.  Look  at  you 
and  me.  No  one  would  ever  take  us  for  brothers : 
we  are  as  unlike  in  feature  as  we  are  in  character. 
You  know  your  duty,  old  fellow,  and  you  do  it  like 
a  man ;  I  know  mine  sometimes,  God  help  me,  but 
I  can't  do  it.  When  I  die,  Rush,  I  want  you  to  have 
me  examined.  You'll  find  my  heart  in  the  right 
place ;  but  when  you  examine  my  head  you  won't 
find  my  moral  qualities  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Then  you'll  forgive  me  for  lots  of  things,  won't 
you  ?  You'll  say,  '  Poor  fellow !  his  heart  was  all 
right,  if  his  will  wasn't  as  strong  as  ours  :  we  mustn't 
be  too  hard  on  him.'  You'll  say  all  this,  won't  you. 
Rush?" 

And  John  leaned  across  the  table  and  seized  his 
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brother's  hand  with  a  tight  grip,  and  gazed  with  an 
expression  of  intense  longing  into  his  face. 

Rush  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  flushed  with 
wine,  and  he  supposed  that  all  this  talk  was  merely 
the  result  of  his  potations.  To  humor  him,  and 
because  he  really  loved  him,  he  replied, — 

"  Have  no  fear  on  that  score,  John :  we  know  too 
well  what  a  warm  heart  you  carry  about  with  you  to 
be  hard  on  you  for  a  misstep.^' 

He  supposed  his  brother  alluded  to  his  increasing 
habit  of  drinking. 

Thank  you,  old  man ;  thank  you  more  than 
words  can  tell.  I'm  nervous  to-night.  You  mustn't 
mind  me :  another  pony  of  brandy  will  set  me  all 
right."  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
drank  one  down  without  winking. 

"  Suppose  we  walk  around  Madison  Square,"  he 
resumed.  My  head  is  on  fire :  these  August  nights 
are  beautifully  cool ;  perhaps  the  air  will  help  it." 

On  their  way  out  they  met  Mortimer  in  the  hall. 
He  looked  dogged  and  sullen.  Seeing  John,  he 
beckoned  him  aside  and  exchanged  a  few  whis- 
pered words  with  him.  At  something  he  said  John 
started  back  as  though  he  were  going  to  fall,  but  he 
clutched  the  railing  of  the  staircase  and  recovered 
himself.  He  looked  so  frightfully  ill  when  he  re- 
joined Rush  that  the  latter  proposed  that  they  should 
go  home  at  once ;  but  John  said  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  him, — he  only  needed  the  fresh  air 
out  under  the  trees  of  the  square. 
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"  Mortimer  seemed  to  have  something  unpleasant 
to  tell  you,"  said  Rush,  as  they  seated  themselves  on 
a  park  bench.  "  I  wish,  John,  that  if  you  have  any 
business  troubles  you  would  confide  in  me ;  I  might 
help  you." 

Thank  you.  Rush,  for  your  kind  offer;  but  it's 
nothing, — a  mere  nothing :  just  a  fluctuation  in 
mining  stocks  that  may  hurt  us,  that's  all.  To-mor- 
row, for  all  we  can  tell,  they  may  look  better  than 
ever.  It's  a  worrying  business.  Take  my  advice, 
Rush,  and  keep  out  of  stocks, — particularly  mining 
stocks." 

John  lighted  a  cigar,  puffed  it  once  or  twice,  and 
threw  it  away.  Then  he  sat  for  several  minutes 
with  his  hat  off,  engaged  in  his  old  trick  of  pulling 
his  hair  over  his  forehead.  Jumping  to  his  feet  sud- 
denly, he  took  bis  brother  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  along.  Rush ;  I've  kept  you  up  late 
enough:  it  must  be  after  one  o'clock.  I'll  walk 
down  to  your  lodgings  with  you." 

They  walked  the  whole  distance  in  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  J ohn  when  they  reached  the  door  of 
the  house.  He  tool;  Rush's  hand,  and  holding  it 
tightly,  said,  Good-night,  Rush;  pleasant  dreams." 
Then,  suddenly,  "  "We've  always  been  good  friends, 
haven't  we.  Rush?  We've  never  quarrelled,  have 
we?  Philip  and  I  have  had  little  fights  once  in  a 
while;  but  you  and  I,  Rush,  were  always  good 
friends.  When  I  die,  I'll  depend  upon  you  to 
defend  me  against  my  enemies;  you'll  do  that,  won't 
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you,  Rusli  ?  you'll  see  that  I  have  a  shred  of  charac- 
ter left, — -just  enough  to  bury  me  in.'' 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  talking  about  dying,  John; 
you'll  live  to  put  a  monument  over  all  our  graves, — 
a  big  hearty  fellow  like  you."  And  Rush  tried  to 
laugh;  but  his  brother's  manner,  even  more  than 
his  words,  impressed  him  unpleasantly,  and  he 
couldn't  shake  off  the  impression.  It  hung  over 
him  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  long 
afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


It  was  the  day  before  John  Hurlstone's  wedding- 
day  ;  and  where  was  the  happy  bridegroom  ?  Wan- 
dering aimlessly  around  the  streets,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  seized  by  the  police.  They  were  not 
on  his  track,  but  he  thought  they  were ;  and  they 
soon  would  be,  for  his  connection  with  the  fraudu- 
lent Mutual  Dividend  Mining  Company  was  known 
to  them,  and  they  were  only  waiting  for  certain 
proofs  to  clap  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  John 
felt  no  temptation  to  run  away.  Mortimer  had  tried 
to  induce  him  to  fly  with  him  to  Canada,  but  John 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dazed  condition,  and  positively 
refused  to  do  anything.  He  knew  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  state's-prison  offence,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  he  was  made  to  answer  for  his  crimes : 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  answer  for  them  in  a  court 
of  law.  He  sat  in  his  rooms  all  day,  and  drank 
brandy,  and  thought, — not  so  much  of  the  past  or 
the  future  as  of  the  present.  He  thought  of  Leoni, 
whom  he  loved  and  to  whom  he  was  honestly  mar- 
ried, and  of  Amy,  his  expectant  bride,  eagerly  wait- 
ing his  coming  in  the  little  country  town  not  a 
hundred  miles  away.  He  had  not  had  the  courage 
to  tell  Amy,  and  he  had  hoped  that  something  would 
happen  before  the  fatal  day ;  but  nothing  did  happen 
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that  could  help  him  in  any  way.  His  troubles  came 
thicker  and  faster,  and  he  saw  a  felon's  cell  before 
him. 

"  After  all/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  what  is  the  use 
of  fighting  against  fate?  I  can  soon  end  the  diffi- 
culty; and  why  not  do  it?" 

Before  he  put  his  thought  into  execution,  he  was 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  to  see  Leoni. 

"  She  is  my  wife,  and  I  love  her, — God  knows 
how  well, — and  she  loves  me.  I  must  see  her  once 
more." 

He  hurried  off  to  "West  Tenth  Street,  but  only  to 
find  that  she  was  not  at  home.  Her  mother  thought 
she  had  gone  to  see  a  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet 
who  was  suffering  from  a  sprained  ankle,  and  had  no 
idea  when  she  would  return.  Signora  Cella  would 
not  have  told  John  even  if  she  had  known,  for  she 
was  indignant  that  he  had  neglected  Leoni  for  so 
long  after  having  paid  such  serious  court  to  her. 
J ohn  left  the  house  in  a  very  unhappy  state  of  mind ; 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  tear  himself  away  from  a  spot 
hallowed  by  its  associations  with  Leoni.  He  walked 
up  and  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  for 
an  hour,  and  Signora  Cella,  who  watched  him  from 
her  window,  was  touched  by  the  hopeless  expression 
of  his  face.  She  was  just  going  to  raise  the  sash 
and  call  him  over  to  wait  for  Leoni,  when  he 
turned  suddenly  and  almost  ran  up  the  street.  His 
thoughts  were  tearing  so  wildly  through  his  brain 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing.    A  few 
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moments  later  lie  found  himself  at  the  stage-door 
of  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  stood  there  awhile 
and  watched  the  groups  of  chorus-singers  as  they 
lounged  against  the  iron  railing  and  talked  over 
their  little  troubles.  He  thought  of  Leoni  in  a  con- 
fused sort  of  way ;  and  then  he  started  off  on  a  brisk 
walk  for  his  rooms.  Antonio  was  out, — gone  to  eat 
a  dish  of  spaghetti  with  a  fellow-countryman, — and 
the  place  was  quiet  as  the  grave,  and  as  lonesome. 
John  sat  down  in  front  of  a  large  picture  of  Leoni, 
and  gazed  longingly  at  it ;  then  he  walked  over  to  it 
and  kissed  the  cold  glass  that  covered  the  bright 
young  face. 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  if  you  only  knew  what  a  state 
of  mind  your  husband  is  in,  you  would  be  here  by 
his  side;  but,  dear  girl,  you  don't  know,  and  it's  just 
as  well  that  you  don't." 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  to  his  bath-room  and 
took  a  bath,  and  dressed  himself  in  fresh  linen,  and 
put  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  Leoni  particularly  liked. 
Walking  up  to  the  long  mirror  that  hung  between 
the  front  windows,  he  looked  at  himself  from  head 
to  heels. 

"  Not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  as  fellows  go,"  he  said 
softly  to  himself:  "  it's  a  pity  to  kill  him.  But  why 
not?  He's  only  a  cumberer  of  the  earth.  You 
wouldn't  think  him  such  a  bad  fellow  to  look  at 
him,  but  he's  a  rascal, — a  born  rascal.  Ah,  there  it 
is;  it  was  born  in  him.  But  where  did  it  come 
from?    His  father  was  the  most  upright  of  men, — 
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his  mother"  (his  voice  trembled) — "his  mother  a 
saint  on  earth ;  yet  their  son  is  a  rogue  who  if  he 
had  his  deserts  would  be  in  jail  to-day.  He  is  an 
unhappy  wretch,  and  has  made  all  his  friends  un- 
happy, and  he  is  going  to  put  a  final  touch  to  their 
unhappiness.  Yes,  it's  got  to  come,  John  Hurlstone ; 
there's  only  one  way  to  cut  this  knot.'' 

Saying  this,  he  walked  over  to  his  luxurious 
dressing-table,  deliberately  opened  an  upper  drawer, 
took  out  a  silver-and-pearl-mounted  revolver,  and, 
going  over  to  his  writing-table,  laid  it  down  beside 
him. 

"  Poor  Leoni !  I  must  write  her  a  line  before  I 
go." 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  began  to  write  : 
Leoni  mia,  my  own  darling,  my  wife,  forgive  " 

But  he  could  not  write  another  word,  for  his  eyes 
were  blinded  with  tears  that  ran  down  his  cheeks 
and  fell  in  scalding  drops  upon  the  paper. 

"  This  is  unmanly,"  he  said,  suddenly,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "  Am  I  a  woman,  that  I  should  give 
way  like  this  ?'^ 

Then,  crossing  over  to  the  window,  he  gazed  out 
upon  the  street.  How  strange  it  looked !  It  seemed 
almost  like  a  new  place  to  him.  But  no ;  there  was 
his  landlady's  little  daughter  playing  out  on  the 
sidewalk :  she  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  he  kissed 
his  hand  to  her.  The  clerk  from  the  drug-store  on 
the  corner  walked  by, — an  ordinary,  commonplace 
young  man,  but  he  filled  John  with  a  strange  interest. 
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for  he  was  the  last  man  he  should  see  in  this  world. 
He  watched  him  out  of  sight;  then  he  took  the 
revolver  from  the  table  and  stood  in  front  of  the 
long  mirror  again.  He  smiled  sadly  as  he  caught 
sight  of  his  own  face. 

"  They  call  this  a  coward's  act.  Perhaps  it  is ; 
but  it  takes  a  little  courage/'  he  said,  and,  placing 
the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  close  against  his  heart,  he 
pulled  the  trigger. 

A  sharp  report,  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  the  body  of 
John  Hurlstone  reeled  backward  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  And  there,  with  one  arm  thrown  over  his 
head,  the  other  by  his  side,  he  lay  when  Antonio, 
who  had  spent  the  evening  with  his  friends,  came 
home  and  found  him.  He  was  cold  and  still,  and 
the  terrified  Italian  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

Antonio's  first  impulse  when  he  found  that  his 
master  was  dead  was  to  alarm  the  house ;  but  he  saw 
by  the  revolver  at  his  side  that  he  had  taken  his  own 
life,  so  he  deemed  it  best  to  go  for  his  brother,  who 
he  knew  was  connected  with  The  Dawn.  Locking 
the  door  carefully  behind  him,  he  ran  with  trembling 
limbs  down  into  the  street,  and,  calling  a  cab,  bade 
the  driver  go  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  run  to  the 
office  of  The  Dawn, 

There  he  learned  that  Rush  had  left  the  office  at 
six  o'clock,  saying  that  he  would  not  return  until  the 
next  evening.  Antonio  knew  nothing  about  the 
wedding-preparations  at  Farmsted,  and  John  had 
not  intended  that  he  should,  for  the  man  knew  too 
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much  about  another  wedding  in  which  his  young 
master  had  figured  as  principal.  Almost  beside 
himself  with  terror  and  grief,  Antonio  drove  to  the 
Cellas',  to  break  the  news  of  the  tragedy  to  Leoni. 
In  the  dramatic  manner  of  his  countrymen,  he  told 
his  tale  to  the  horror-stricken  household.  Signora 
Cella  wrung  her  hands  and  wept.  Leoni  seemed 
turned  to  stone.  When  she  recovered  speech,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  mother's  arm. 

"  Mother,^'  said  she,  in  Italian,  "  that  dead  man  is 
my  husband.  I  must  go  to  him.  Will  you  go  with 
me  r 

So  the  mother  and  daughter  got  into  the  cab ;  and 
Antonio,  mounting  the  seat  with  the  driver,  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  last  time  he  had  sat  on  the 
box  with  Leoni  inside  ! 

It  was  after  midnight  when  they  reached  John 
Hurlstone's  rooms.  The  house  was  still  as  the  grave. 
The  sleepers  might  have  been  roused  by  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  but  that  was  nothing,  for  the  second-floor 
lodger  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  at  all  hours, 
sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  friends.  When 
Signora  Cella,  Leoni,  and  Antonio  reached  the  ante- 
room of  John's  apartment,  Leoni  said,  in  a  low  whis- 
per, "  Where  is  he  V  Antonio  pointed  to  the  front 
room.  Motioning  to  the  others  to  stay  where  they 
were,  she  advanced  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and,  en- 
tering, closed  it  behind  her.  The  gas  was  blazing 
as  Antonio  had  left  it,  and  there  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  mirror  she  saw  the  strong,  manly  form  of  her 
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husband,  stretcted  cold  and  dead.  She  threw  herself 
down  beside  it,  and,  taking  the  dear  dead  face  in  her 
hands,  kissed  the  unresponsive  lips  and  laid  her 
cheek  close  to  his.  She  did  not  weep;  she  only 
kissed  the  cold  face  and  the  lifeless  hands,  and 
petted  them,  and  murmured  words  of  passionate 
endearment. 

Signora  Cella  and  Antonio  became  alarmed  by  her 
long  absence  and  the  stillness,  and,  opening  the  door, 
found  Leoni  stretched  by  her  dead  husband's  side,  as 
lifeless  and  still  as  he.  Terror  rendered  them  speech- 
less. They  both  thought  she  had  killed  herself  on 
the  body  of  her  husband,  but,  hoping  against  hope, 
Signora  Cella  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's  heart  and 
found  that  it  was  beating:  she  had  only  fainted. 
They  laid  her  on  the  sofa  and  brought  her  to  by 
slow  degrees ;  but  she  was  still  in  a  dazed  condition. 
Signora  Cella  deemed  it  best  to  get  her  home  before 
the  officers  of  the  law  took  possession  of  the  place : 
so  she  and  Antonio  led  the  unresisting  girl  to  the 
cab,  in  which  she  was  driven  home,  while  Antonio 
went  to  the  nearest  police-station  and  gave  informa- 
tion of  the  tragedy. 

In  a  short  time  all  was  confusion  in  the  house 
where  John  Hurlstone's  body  lay.  The  police  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and  the 
coroner  gave  his  verdict  to  that  effect.  The  address 
of  the  dead  man's  family  was  found  among  his  papers, 
and  the  next  morning  a  telegram  informing  them  of 
what  had  occurred  was  despatched  to  Farmsted. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Farmsted  agreed  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  day  than  that 
which  dawned  on  the  3d  of  September,  1875.  The 
sun  shone  with  the  brilliant  light  of  June,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  looked  as  green  as  though  they 
were  just  budding.  The  birds  seemed  to  know  that 
it  was  a  gala-day,  and  sang  their  merriest  songs. 
^Towhere  did  they  sing  more  merrily  than  among  the 
branches  of  the  black-heart  cherry-tree  that  stood 
guard  over  the  village  rectory.  They  must  have 
known  that  this  was  the  wedding-day  of  their  kind 
friend,  the  rector's  daughter,  who  fed  them  every 
morning  with  crumbs  of  bread. 

Inside  the  rectory  all  was  pleasurable  excitement. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  groom  was  to  meet  the  bride  at  the  altar.  The 
bridesmaids  spent  the  night  at  the  house,  that  they 
might  be  with  the  bride  as  long  as  possible  before 
their  final  separation.  By  half-past  nine  they  were 
all  dressed  and  ready  to  enter  church.  Amy  never 
looked  sweeter  and  prettier  than  in  her  pure  white 
dress  and  orange-blossoms. 

The  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Dr.  Bayliss  were  in 
the  vestry-room,  putting  on  their  robes.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  in  the  tower  were  fast  moving  around 
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towards  tlie  hour,  and  the  picturesque  little  church 
was  filled  with  eager  friends.  Tom  Bayliss  saw 
Rush  Hurlstone  hurrying  around  to  the  vestry-room, 
which  the  clergymen  were  just  quitting,  and,  be- 
lieving that  John  was  with  him,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
the  bridal  party  to  move  up  the  aisle.  The  organist 
played  a  lively  waltz  as  the  procession  advanced,  a 
buzz  of  admiration  passed  over  the  assembled  guests, 
and  the  bride  stood  before  the  altar. 

At  this  moment  Rush  Hurlstone,  wild  of  eye  and 
white  of  cheek,  appeared  inside  the  chancel  railing. 
He  whispered  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Bayliss,  and  the 
old  rector's  cheeks  turned  as  white  as  his.  Without 
a  word  he  stepped  outside  the  chancel. 

"  Come  home  with  me,  my  daughter,"  he  said, 
putting  his  arm  around  Amy  and  leading  her  down 
the  aisle,  while  the  others  came  after,  followed  by  a 
murmur  of  surprise  from  the  wedding  guests. 

The  frightened  bride  could  not  find  voice  to  speak. 
She  knew  something  terrible  had  happened,  but 
never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  the  truth.  Her 
father  led  her  back  to  the  rectory,  and,  taking  her 
into  his  study,  said,  with  broken  voice, — 

"  My  child,  ask  God's  help  to  bear  a  terrible  blow. 
John  Hurlstone  is  dead."  And  the  tears  ran  down 
his  wrinkled  cheeks  and  fell  upon  his  gown. 

Amy  seemed  turned  to  stone.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  gazed  in  speechless  wonder  into  her  father's 
face.    He  took  her  cold  hand  in  his. 

It  is  true,  my  dear  child, — awfully  true.  Would 
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to  God  your  mother  had  been  spared  to  comfort  you 
in  this  great  trial !" 

Still  she  did  not  speak.  Her  lips  seemed  to  move, 
but  there  was  no  sound.  Dr.  Bayliss  led  her  to  a 
chair.  She  sat  down  and  stared  at  vacancy.  He 
would  have  given  all  he  owned  if  he  could  have  seen 
tears  in  her  eyes ;  but  they  were  dry  as  stones,  and 
encircled  by  black  lines  that  seemed  to  grow  larger 
and  darker  as  the  moments  went  by.  John  Hurl- 
stone's  two  sisters  in  the  drawing-room  had  to  be 
told  of  what  had  happened,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
leave  Amy  alone :  so  he  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for 
them  to  come  to  him.  They  came,  their  young  faces 
as  white  as  the  dresses  they  wore,  and  the  old  man 
broke  the  news  to  them.  Their  grief  was  terrible 
to  see.  Amy  looked  at  them  with  vacant  eyes. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  floor  at  her  feet, 
and  their  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  her  wedding- 
dress  ;  but  she  sat  silent,  stunned  by  her  sorrow. 

Rush  had  told  the  news  to  the  bishop,  and  he  in 
turn  had  broken  it  to  the  wedding  guests,  who  left 
the  church  with  sorrowing  hearts,  for  John  Hurl- 
stone  was  a  great  favorite  in  Farmsted.  All  day 
long  they  stood  around  the  streets  in  little  groups, 
discussing  the  strange  news,  and  wondering  what 
on  earth  could  have  induced  that  handsome,  gay 
young  man  to  take  his  own  life.  At  the  homestead 
the  shutters  were  bowed,  and  the  bereaved  motlier 
lay  prostrate  on  her  bed,  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren.   At  the  rectory  they  succeeded  in  getting  Amy 
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to  her  room ;  but  slae  would  not  take  off  her  wed- 
ding-dress. For  hours  she  sat  in  awful  silence,  or 
paced  the  floor  with  monotonous  tread,  her  white 
veil  floating  about  her  and  the  orange-blossoms  fill- 
ing the  air  with  perfume. 

Rush  took  the  first  train  to  New  York,  to  make 
arrangements  for  bringing  his  brother's  body  home. 
It  was  a  sad  journey.  He  thought  of  the  last  even- 
ing spent  with  John,  and  of  his  wild  words,  whicli 
his  death  explained.  But  what  did  it  all  mean? 
"What  reason  had  John  Hurlstone,  of  all  men,  to 
take  his  own  life  ?  Arrived  at  his  brother's  rooms, 
the  body  was  given  over  to  him  by  the  authorities. 
Then  began  tbosc  heart-breaking  but  necessary  de- 
tails that  have  to  be  attended  to  after  a  loved  one's 
death ;  and  then  the  dead  man  was  ready  to  be  re- 
moved. Antonio  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rooms, 
and  Rush  went  away  with  the  body. 

He  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Leoni,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  came  to  the  place.  Her  grief 
at  finding  her  husband's  body  gone  was  terrible. 
In  moving  about  the  room,  she  came  upon  the  sheet 
of  paper  containing  the  few  words  John  had  written 
to  her.  As  her  eyes  scanned  the  tear-stained  page, 
she  threw  herself  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  wept 
for  the  first  time  since  John's  death.  Piteous  as 
was  her  grief,  her  mother  rejoiced  in  it,  for  the  stony 
silence  of  the  hours  before  had  filled  her  with  alarm. 

It  was  a  sad  home-coming  to  Farmsted.  A  few 
intimate  friends  met  Rush  at  the  railway-station  and 
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accompanied  him  with  his  brother's  body  to  the 
house.  There  it  lay  in  a  coffin  in  the  little  old- 
fashioned  parlor  where  many  of  John's  ancestors 
had  lain  before,  but  none  after  such  a  death. 

Amy  Bayliss  seemed  to  have  got  control  of  her 
grief,  for  when  she  heard  that  the  body  of  her  be- 
trothed was  lying  at  his  home,  she  took  ofi*  her 
wedding-dress,  and,  arraying  herself  in  a  suit  of 
black  that  she  had  worn  after  her  mother's  death, 
walked  out  to  the  homestead.  Rush  saw  her  com- 
ing, and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  tenderly 
into  the  darkened  room  where  his  brother's  body 
lay,  and  left  her  alone  with  her  dead. 

The  good  people  of  Farmsted,  who  had  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  the  street  during  the  past  day 
or  two  discussing  John  Hurlstone's  suicide,  had  their 
curiosity  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  arrival 
of  two  foreign-looking  women  by  the  noon  train 
from  New  York.  One  was  middle-aged,  the  other 
young  and  very  handsome.  They  were  both  dark 
and  had  large  black  eyes,  and  their  dress  was  as  for- 
eign as  their  faces.  They  didn't  seem  to  know  they 
were  being  stared  at,  but  walked  along  the  main 
street  slowly,  evidently  looking  for  something  or 
somebody.  A  lounger  in  front  of  the  tavern  was 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  woman ;  and,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  uncertain  of  their  way,  he  stepped 
up  to  them  and  asked  if  he  could  "  set  'em  on  the 
right  track,  as  they  'peared  to  be  kinder  lost."  The 
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older  woman  thanked  him,  and  in  her  broken  Eng- 
lish asked  for  "Meester  '[Jrlstone.'^  As  Hurlstone 
was  the  one  name  on  the  lips  of  every  one  in  the 
place,  the  man  understood  at  once  where  they  wanted 
to  go,  and  pointed  out  the  way.  "  I  never  seen  such 
eyes  as  that  young  ^un's  in  all  my  born  days,"  said 
he,  rejoining  his  companions  on  the  tavern  veranda: 
"they  jest  burned  like  two  live  coals,  I  reckon 
there's  a  story  behind  them  eyes;'' — a  suggestion 
the  others  were  quick  to  take  up  and  discuss. 

Arrived  at  the  Hurlstone  homestead,  Leoni  bade 
her  mother  be  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  by  the  road- 
side while  she  went  up  the  path  to  the  house.  When 
she  reached  the  door,  she  looked  cautiously  around 
to  see  if  she  was  discovered,  for  she  had  a  vague 
fear  that  if  she  were  seen  she  would  be  driven  away. 
She  turned  the  knob  of  the  front  door,  and,  opening 
it  softly,  entered  the  hall.  'Not  a  sound  was  heard. 
Instinct  seemed  to  tell  her  which  room  it  was  that 
held  the  beloved  dead.  Cautiously  pushing  the  door 
open  and  closing  it  behind  her,  she  entered. 

The  room  was  only  dimly  lighted  through  the 
bowed  shutters,  but  she  saw  the  coffin  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  and  threw  herself  down  on  her  knees 
beside  it  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  In  this 
position  she  remained  for  some  moments ;  then  she 
arose  and  kissed  the  cold  face,  the  lips,  the  forehead, 
the  eyelids,  all  the  time  whispering  passionate  words 
in  her  native  tongue.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coffin 
eat  Amy  Bayliss,  holding  one  of  the  dead  man's 
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hands  in  hers,  and  watching  this  strange  woman 
with  dull  wonder.  After  Leoni's  eyes  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  light,  she  saw  the  other  woman, 
but  supposed  it  was  one  of  John's  sisters,  of  whom 
she  had  heard  him  speak.  She  said  nothing,  but, 
taking  a  packet  of  letters  from  her  breast, — the  half- 
dozen  she  had  written  to  John,  and  which  Antonio 
had  just  returned  to  her, — she  opened  his  coat  and 
laid  them  upon  his  heart,  then  kissed  his  cold  lips 
again. 

"  How  dare  you !  what  are  you  doing  exclaimed 
Amy,  rising. 

'"^Excuse  me,  signorina;  I  am  returning  some 
letters  that  I  know  he  will  want  to  have  buried 
with  him,"  Leoni  answered,  in  broken  English. 

"  He  doesn't  want  your  letters,''  cried  Amy,  with 
indignation.    "  Take  them  away." 

I  know  that  he  does,"  answered  Leoni.  "  You 
are  his  sister ;  you  cannot  refuse  me  ?"  she  went  on, 
in  a  low,  pleading  voice. 

"  I  am  not  his  sister;  and  I  tell  you  to  take  your 
letters  away." 

"Not  his  sister !"  exclaimed  Leoni,  all  the  jealousy 
of  her  race  rising  in  her  heart.  "Who  are  you, 
then,  who  dare  to  sit  by  his  side,  who  dare  to  hold 
his  hand  ?" 

"  I  was  his  jianch;  he  was  my  lover,"  said  Amy, 
with  dignity.  "But  who  are  you,  that  dares  to 
profane  my  dead  ?" 

The  light  of  pity  filled  Leoni's  eyes;  she  hesitated 
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for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  softly,  "  I  am  his  wife ; 
he  was  my  husband." 

Amy  stared  at  her  as  though  she  did  not  under- 
stand her  words,  though  she  knew  something  terrible 
had  been  said.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments ; 
then  Leoni  put  out  her  hand  to  Amy,  across  the  dead 
body  of  the  man  they  both  loved,  and  Amy  took  it. 

"  Will  you  forgive  him  ?"  said  Leoni.  "  Will  you 
forgive  me?  I  did  not  know  anything  of  this.  I 
only  knew  I  loved  him  and  he  loved  me.  We  were 
married  privately  in  the  spring.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  you." 

Amy  listened  to  her  words.  "  I  see  it  all  now!" 
she  said.  "  I  was  a  silly  fool  that  I  did  not  see  it 
before.  I  might  have  known  that  he  could  not  love 
me  as  I  loved  him.  If  he  had  only  told  me, — oh, 
God !  if  he  had  only  told  me, — he  might  still  be 
alive.  His  death  is  on  my  head !  Oh,  John,  John  ! 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I  loved  you  so  well  that  I 
would  have  given  you  up  rather  than  this."  And, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  death.  Amy's  tears  flowed 
fast  and  freely. 

Leoni's  heart  bled  for  the  girl,  but  her  Italian 
nature  did  not  understand  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
words  she  spoke.  Rather  have  him  live  and  be  the 
husband  of  another  ?  Never ! — she  would  rather  see 
him  dead  twenty  times. 

Amy,  with  exquisite  unselfishness,  had  nothing 
but  the  tenderest  pity  for  John.  She  blamed  herself 
that  she  had  not  discovered  his  love  for  this  beautiful 
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foreign  woman  in  time.  She  felt  interested  in  her 
at  once,  and  regarded  her  more  in  the  light  of  a 
sister  than  of  a  successful  rival.  She  asked  her 
questions  about  herself,  and  was  not  shocked  to  learn 
that  she  was  a  ballet-dancer.  She  knew  little  about 
this  profession,  and  the  little  she  knew  did  not  place 
its  members  in  the  category  of  saints;  but  she  was 
certain  that  Leoni  was  a  perfectly  good  woman,  and 
she  believed  too  thoroughly  in  John  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  have  married  her  had  she 
been  otherwise.  A  strange  friendship  was  begun 
over  the  coffin  of  John  Hurlstone, — a  friendship  that 
grew  stronger  with  years, — and,  to  the  scandal  of 
Farmsted,  "  the  ballet-dancer  John  Hurlstone  mar- 
ried" spent  part  of  every  summer  at  the  rectory, 
where  she  was  loved  and  admired  by  the  old  rector 
as  sincerely  as  by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Hurlstone 
could  not  quite  free  her  mind  from  the  idea  that 
Leoni  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  John's  death ; 
but  as  time  went  on  this  feeling  wore  off*,  and  she 
and  her  daughters  called  on  her  whenever  she  visited 
the  rectory,  and  always  had  her  to  spend  a  night  at 
the  homestead. 

Amy  and  Leoni  drove  in  the  same  carriage  to 
John's  funeral  (which  was  a  private  one,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  villagers),  and  stood  hand  in 
hand  at  his  grave.  While  Amy  was  calm  and  silent, 
Leoni  was  beside  herself  with  grief,  and  was  finally 
carried  faintino;  to  her  carriasre. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  story  of  John  Hurl- 
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stone's  career  in  ITew  York  became  known  through 
the  newspapers.  Columns  were  devoted  to  it.  It 
was  told  how  the  dashing  Colonel  Mortimer  had 
organized  a  mining-company  that  owned  no  mines, 
how  he  had  swindled  unsuspecting  people  by  his  false 
representations,  and  how  the  clever  young  captain 
who  had  served  so  brilliantly  under  him  in  the  Civil 
"War  had  been  used  as  a  decoy  and  finally  induced 
to  sign  names  other  than  his  own  to  bogus  certificates 
of  stock.  The  flight  of  Mortimer  to  Canada,  and 
the  suicide  of  Hurlstone,  who  had  been  secretly 
married  to  one  woman  while  another  waited  for  him 
at  the  altar,  gave  the  reporters  a  chance  such  as  they 
seldom  had.  It  was  an  exciting  story,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


Rush  was  nearly  crushed  by  the  blow.  He  was 
proud  of  his  family  name.  As  far  back  as  he  could 
trace,  every  Hurlstone  had  been  a  man  of  honor. 
It  remained  for  this  generation  to  blot  the  escutch- 
eon,— -just,  too,  as  he  was  winning  for  himself  a 
conspicuous  and  important  place  in  the  metropolis, 
and  (bitterer  than  all)  just  as  he  was  trying  to  make 
every  straw  weigh  in  his  favor  with  Helen  Knowlton. 
It  was  a  cruel  blow,  and  it  took  all  his  manhood  to 
rise  up  under  it.  His  associates  at  the  office  of  The 
Dawn  showed  the  best  side  of  their  natures.  They 
were  kind  and  considerate  all  through  this  trying 
time.  Although  the  story  of  the  fraudulent  mining 
company  and  the  suicide  and  its  attending  incidents 
were  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  they  printed  as  little 
of  it  as  possible,  and  kept  Rush's  name  out  al- 
together. He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  New  York 
and  settled  down  to  work  again  than  Archie  Tilling- 
hast  called  upon  him,  and  by  his  gentle  and  manly 
sympathy  sealed  their  friendship  with  a  seal  that 
nothing  could  ever  break.  He  also  brought  kind 
words  from  Bessie  Archer  and  her  mother,  and  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Archer  to  spend  the  following 
Sunday  with  them.    Rush  was  sincerely  touched  by 
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these  expressions  of  sympathy,  for  he  almost  felt 
himself  ostracized  by  the  disgrace  that  had  befallen 
him;  and  the  finding  of  Uncle  Lightfoot  Myers's 
card  at  his  lodgings  one  day  did  more  towards  con- 
vincing him  that  there  was  something  worth  living 
for,  after  all,  than  anything  that  had  happened  since 
his  disgrace ;  for  it  showed  a  kindliness  of  spirit  on 
the  part  of  a  mere  acquaintance  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  expect. 

A  short  letter  from  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  of  course 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  tragedy  that  had  cast  so 
deep  a  shadow  over  the  life  of  her  young  friend, 
announced  that  she  and  Helen  would  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  September,  so  that  they  were 
nearly  due  in  'New  York  at  the  time  Rush  received 
the  letter.  With  what  conflicting  emotions  he  read 
this  announcement !  A  few  weeks  ago  it  would  have 
thrown  him  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight;  now  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  thoughts  were 
not  pleasant  thoughts.  Would  Helen  look  upon 
John's  conduct  as  disgracing  his  brother?  Would 
she  think  there  was  crime  in  the  blood  of  the  family, 
and  turn  her  back  upon  him  ? 

I  could  not  blame  her,"  said  Rush  to  himself, 
"  for  it  would  reflect  upon  her  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  the  brother  of  John  Hurlstone,  the 
swindler  and  suicide."  And  his  strong  frame  quivered 
with  agony. 

There  was  no  relief  from  his  thoughts  but  work. 
At  his  desk  in  The  Dawn  office  Rush  could  forget 
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the  frightful  past,  and  he  thanked  God  for  work  that 
must  be  done.  The  11th  of  September  came,  and  he 
knew  that  the  G-ermanic  was  to  arrive  that  day. 
He  would  not  go  down  to  meet  it,  but  would  wait 
for  Helen  to  take  some  steps  that  would  end  his 
suspense.  "What  if  he  never  heard  from  her  ?  He 
almost  believed  that  he  would  take  his  life,  as  his 
brother  had  done. 

Archie  Tillinghast,  who  divined  what  was  going 
on  in  Rush's  mind,  went  down  to  the  steamer  and 
met  Helen  and  told  her  what  had  happened.  His 
heart  was  with  his  friend  in  his  trouble,  and  his 
recital  filled  Helen  with  sorrow.  Her  beautiful  brown 
eyes  swam  with  tears.  Ah,  if  Rush  might  have  seen 
them ! 

"Poor  boy!  poor  boy!'^  said  she;  "I  long  to 
see  him,  to  tell  him  how  deeply  I  sympathize  with 
him.'' 

"  Have  him  round  at  once,  Helen.  Poor  fellow ! 
we  must  cheer  him  up,"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  in  her 
hearty  voice. 

"  You  are  awfully  kind,  I  am  sure,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  not  come  unless  you  ask  him :  he 
feels  that  he  is  a  disgraced  man,  and  he  will  not  vol- 
untarily go  before  any  one,  much  less  you.  Miss 
Knowlton,"  answered  Archie. 

"  I  will  send  him  a  word  at  once.  Have  you  a 
pencil  ?  Thank  you :  that  is  just  the  thing."  And, 
taking  a  card  from  her  card-case,  she  wrote,  "  Aunt 
Rebecca  and  I  were  disappointed  not  to  see  you  at 
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the  steamer.  If  you  will  come  in  the  evening  at 
nine  we  will  be  alone.    H.  K." 

This  she  gave  Archie  to  deliver,  and,  after  putting 
her  in  her  carriage,  he  went  at  once  to  Rush's  lodg- 
ings. He  found  Rush  sipping  his  cafe  au  lait  in  a 
listless  fashion. 

"Well,  Rush,  my  boy,  I  have  seen  her!"  said 
Archie,  throwing  himself  upon  a  convenient  chair ; 
"  and  I  never  thought  better  of  your  taste  than  I  did 
to-day.  She  is  simply  superb.  Her  trip  has  done 
her  a  world  of  good.  Stick  to  it,  old  man :  she  is 
too  great  a  prize  to  lose.  I  believe  I  am  half  in  love 
with  her  myself.'^ 

"  I  know  you  mean  well,  Archie,  but  your  tone 
does  not  harmonize  with  my  mood.  I  can't  feel  very- 
gay  when  I  know  that  my  chances  with  Helen  Knowl- 
ton  are  slimmer  to-day  than  they  ever  were,  and  that 
any  balance  there  may  have  been  on  my  side  of  the 
ledger  is  now  against  me.  The  prospect  is  not 
pleasing;  and  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

"  Nonsense,  Rush !  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You  are 
not  talking  like  a  man.  I  begin  to  think  you  don't 
deserve  so  fine  a  woman.  Why  should  you  fly  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  will  turn  her  back  upon  you 
because  you  are  in  trouble  ?  You  have  no  right  to 
do  her  so  great  an  injustice,  and  I  believe  she  would 
be  hurt  to  the  quick  if  she  knew  you  thought  so 
poorly  of  her." 

"  You  forget,  Archie,"  answered  Rush,  sadly, "  that 
I  am  not  an  accepted  lover  of  Helen  Knowlton.  K 
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I  was,  I  should  expect  her  to  stand  by  me  through 
thick  and  thin.  I  am  only  a  friend,  a  new  friend  at 
that,  and  I  have  my  place  in  her  regard  still  to  win. 
Whether  I  am  successful  or  not  depends  upon  my- 
self. If  I  can  prove  myself  to  be  everything  I  should 
like  to  have  her  believe  me,  well  and  good ;  but  I 
have  got  to  fight  my  way  inch  by  inch,  and  for  many 
reasons  my  claims  are  not  strong  enough  to  give  me 
an  instant  hearing.  My  success  is  a  question  of  time 
and  fortunate  circumstances.'^ 

"  I  suppose  what  you  say  is  so,''  said  Archie, 
pacing  the  room  excitedly,  "  but,  by  heaven,  it  is  a 
strange  law  of  nature !  One  would  think  that  any 
woman  would  be  proud  of  the  honest  love  of  an 
honest  man.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  Women  are  queer 
creatures :  they  don't  seem  to  know  when  the  right 
man  comes  along." 

"After  all,  how  are  they  to  know?"  asked  Rush. 
"  Every  man  thinks  he  is  the  right  one.  Look  at 
the  men  who  have  loved  Helen,  for  instance.  I  won't 
say  she  has  given  them  any  encouragement,  but  they 
have  loved  her  just  as  truly  all  the  same.  I  heard 
only  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  loved  her  with  an 
honest,  sincere  love.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
He  only  met  her  once,  and  then  as  only  one  of  a 
dozen  who  were  presented  to  her,  but  he  saw  her 
many  times  on  the  stage  of  the  Academy.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  hope  for  him.  He  was  stationed 
at  Governor's  Island,  but  he  asked  to  be  sent  out  on 
the  frontier,  so  that  he  might  run  a  chance  of  being 
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killed.  He  was  transferred  as  he  requested,  and, 
whenever  there  was  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,  put 
himself  in  the  front  of  the  fight.  One  day  he  was 
rewarded ;  a  bullet  hit  him  in  a  vital  part,  and  he 
died  on  the  field.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  officer  in 
the  same  regiment,  found  him  dying,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  message  he  wanted  delivered.  '  Yes,' 
said  the  dying  man :  '  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  my 
head  and  take  it  to  Helen  Knowlton,  and  tell  her 
that  I  loved  her;'  and  with  these  words  upon  his 
lips  he  died.  My  friend  took  his  penknife  and  cut 
off  the  lock  of  hair  and  delivered  it  as  requested. 
Helen  was  very  much  affected  by  the  incident,  though 
she  didn't  remember  the  man  at  all.  Now,  who 
shall  say  this  poor  fellow  was  not  the  right  man,  if 
only  he  and  she  had  known  it  ?  Certainly  he  loved 
her  with  an  honest  love." 

"  True  indeed,"  answered  Archie,  still  pacing  the 
floor, — "  true  indeed.  The  whole  subject  seems  to 
be  involved  in  mystery.  I  don't  know,  after  all,  if 
another  war-maxim  is  not  to  be  applied  to  affairs  of 
the  heart :  ^  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.'  But 
while  we  are  dealing  in  glittering  generalities  I  am 
forgetting  the  object  of  my  call.  Here  is  a  little 
note  Helen  scratched  off  for  you  on  the  dock."  And 
Archie  handed  the  card  to  Rush,  who  took  it  eagerly. 

"  Did  she  know — did  she  know  everything  when 
she  wrote  this,  Archie  ?" 

"Yes,  old  man, — everything." 

"I  will  go,  then, — God  bless  her!" 
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It  seemed  an  age  to  Rush  before  it  was  time  to  go 
to  Helen's  house,  and,  although  he  was  impatient  for 
the  hour  to  come,  his  heart  beat  high  with  excitement 
and  his  cheeks  were  pale  with  nervous  dread  when 
he  rang  the  fi^ont-door  bell  of  the  little  house  in 
"West  Twentieth  Street. 

How  strangely  familiar  the  drawing-room  looked ! 
Everything  was  as  it  had  been  the  night  before  she 
sailed.  A  faithful  servant  had  kept  the  place  open 
and  in  order  while  she  was  gone,  and  it  seemed  as 
fresh  and  bright  when  she  got  back  as  though  she 
had  never  been  away.  Rush  noticed  the  delicate 
odor  of  violets  that  hung  about  everything  that 
belonged  to  Helen,  and  it  brought  her  as  vividly 
before  his  eyes  as  if  she  stood  there  in  all  her  loveli- 
ness. He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  she  did  stand 
before  him  in  her  bodily  presence.  She  came  to- 
wards him  with  both  hands  extended. 

"You  must  excuse  my  neglige,  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
but  I  didn't  want  to  keep  you  waiting,  and — I  wanted 
to  see  you.  Aunt  Rebecca  will  be  down  in  a  few 
moments,  but  she  is  so  busy  with  trunks  that  she 
can't  come  at  once.  Sit  right  down  here  on  this 
sofa,  and  tell  me  how  you  are  and  how  you've 
been." 

"  I  needn't  ask  you  how  you  are,"  said  Rush,  at 
last  finding  voice  to  speak.  Seating  himself  beside 
her,  he  regarded  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 
He  might  well  think  her  lovely :  less  prejudiced  eyes 
would  have  agreed  with  him  thoroughly.    She  had 
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been  helping  Aunt  Eebecea  with  the  trunks,  and 
had  donned  a  loose  morning  gown  of  soft  white 
stuff,  trimmed  down  the  front  and  around  the  neck 
and  sleeves  with  dark  fur.  The  red  upturned  point 
of  a  gold-embroidered  Turkish  slipper  peeped  out 
from  beneath  her  gown  and  gave  the  only  bit  of 
color  to  her  costume.  Her  brown  hair  was  done  up 
in  a  careless  classic  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
she  looked  as  though  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
frame  and  it  would  take  very  little  to  make  her  step 
back  again. 

IsTothing  could  be  kinder  than  her  manner  to 
Rush.  Her  object  seemed  to  be  to  make  him  forget 
himself  and  his  troubles,  and  she  talked  about  every- 
thing of  interest  she  had  seen.  Rush  followed  her 
vaguely,  for  he  could  not  shake  off  the  load  upon 
his  heart.  The  more  she  talked  and  the  more  beau- 
tiful she  looked,  the  worse  he  felt.  Among  other 
things,  she  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  of 
Uilcle  Lightfoot  Myers  while  she  was  away.  He  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  seen  him,  but  that  Mr.  Myers 
had  left  his  card  at  his  lodgings. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  in  town  now.  When  was  it 
that  he  left  his  card  ?" 

Rush  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  that  awful  time. 
He  remembered  his  feelings  when  he  found  the  old 
gentleman's  card,  and  the  recollection  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago,"  he  managed  to  say. 
"  I  had  just  got  back  from  home."    And,  with  this 
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memory  fresli  in  his  mind,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  His  frame  shook  with  suppressed  sobs,  and 
the  hot  tears  forced  their  way  through  his  fingers. 
If  you  are  inclined  to  call  this  an  unmanly  exhibi- 
tion, you  must  remember  that  his  nerves  were  strung 
up  to  a  high  pitch,  that  he  had  gone  through  a  great 
deal  during  the  past  few  days,  and  was  not  master 
of  himself.  Helen  regarded  him  with  feelings  of 
the  most  profound  pity.  Poor  boy she  said,  softly. 
And,  taking  his  hot  head  between  her  cool,  soft 
palms,  she  kissed  him  gently  on  the  forehead. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


Perhaps  you  may  think  the  kiss  with  which 
Helen  touched  Rush's  brow  made  him  happy.  Ou 
the  contrary,  it  made  him  very  unhappy;  for  he 
knew  that  if  she  had  loved  him  as  he  loved  her  she 
would  no  more  have  kissed  him  than  she  would 
have  put  her  hand  in  the  fire  and  burned  it  ofi*.  It 
was  a  kiss  of  friendship, — a  sisterly  kiss, — any  sort 
of  kiss  except  the  kiss  of  love;  and  Rush  Hurl- 
stone's  heart  sank  into  his  boots.  He  felt  more 
hopeless  at  that  moment  than  at  any  other  time 
during  his  courtship.  His  interview  with  Helen, 
however,  did  him  good.  It  at  least  assured  him  of 
her  friendship;  and  friendship,  by  careful  cultiva- 
tion, might  grow  into  something  warmer. 

West  Hastings  had  not  returned  from  Europe  yet, 
and  Rush  had  the  field  almost  to  himself,  for  it  was 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  men  whom  Helen  knew 
were  mostly  out  of  town.  He  himself  was  at  her 
house  every  day, — not  exactly  as  a  caller,  but  more 
as  a  brother.  It  was  to  bring  her  a  book,  to 
show  her  something  in  the  papers  she  might  not 
have  seen,  to  try  over  a  piece  of  music  with  her : 
there  was  always  some  good  excuse.  Helen  was 
more  than  glad  to  have  him,  partly  because  she 
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liked  attention,  and  partly  because  she  liked  a 
bright  man  with  whom  she  could  be  on  sisterly 
terms.  Rush's  hours  at  The  Dawn  office  were  such 
that  his  time  was  his  own  from  noon,  when  he  got 
up,  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
due  at  his  desk,  where  he  remained  until  two  or 
half-past.  The  opera  season  would  not  begin  until 
the  middle  of  October,  but  Helen  concluded  to  stay 
in  l^ew  York  to  look  after  some  costumes  and  re- 
hearse some  new  roles.  Rush  began  to  think  that 
fate  was  kind  to  him  at  last,  for  nothing  could  have 
been  more  delightful  than  his  afternoons  at  Helen's. 
Though  neither  Rush  nor  Helen  were  sentimental,  as 
that  term  is  usually  interpreted,  they  were  both  very 
fond  of  poetry.  Rush  had  read  more  than  she  had, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  lead  Helen  through  this 
path  of  literature.  She  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  Rush  had  gone 
through  that  phase,  and  led  her  on  to  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Dante.  The  latter  they  read 
in  the  original,  Helen  reading,  and  Rush  asking 
questions  when  he  did  not  quite  understand  the 
Italian.  It  really  was  an  ideal  time,  and  Rush, 
being  uncertain  of  the  future,  wished  that  it  might 
last  indefinitely.  But  of  course  this  wasn't  to  be 
expected.  It  was  soon  over ;  and  poetry  gave  way 
to  contracts,  Mr.  Maxmann's  visits  growing  more 
frequent  as  Rush's  grew  more  rare. 

However,  Rush  found  himself  at  Helen's  house  as 
often  as  he  could  hope  to  be  there.   It  really  seemed 
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as  though  he  was  necessary  to  her.  His  attentions 
were  constant,  but  not  annoying,  and  she  soon  began 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  At  first  she 
didn't  like  the  idea  at  all,  because  she  thought  it 
would  break  a  pleasant  friendship.  Anything  be- 
yond that  seemed  to  her  out  of  the  question.  He 
was  entirely  too  young,  though  he  was  a  dear,  good 
fellow  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  When  she 
saw  that  he  had  apparently  no  intention  of  declar- 
ing himself,  and  that  their  relations  remained  just  as 
they  had  been  all  along,  she  settled  herself  down  to 
the  old  way,  and  almost  made  up  her  mind  that  a 
touch  of  such  a  feeling  as  Rush's  added  a  piquancy 
to  friendship. 

Things  went  on  this  way  all  winter ;  but  one  day 
in  the  early  spring  Rush  walked  in  upon  her  with  a 
telegram  in  his  hand.  He  looked  excited,  but  not 
particularly  happy. 

"Here  is  a  despatch  from  my  chief,''  said  he, 
ordering  me  to  London  to  reorganize  The  Dawn 
bureau  over  there.  It  is  a  big  thing,  as  far  as  busi- 
ness goes,  but  I  can't  say  that  I  feel  like  leaving 
New  York.  I  shall  be  guided  by  your  advice, 
mat  shall  it  be  ?" 

Helen  hesitated  a  few  moments  and  then  said, — 
"  If  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  what  I  believe  would 
be  for  your  best  interest,  I  should  say  at  once,  '  Obey 
the  order.'  If  I  went  by  my  own  feelings,  I  should 
say,  '  Stay  at  home,'  for  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much." 
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"  Then  I  shall  go,  both  because  your  judgment  in 
the  matter  is  sound,  and  because  I  shall  be  so 
flattered  to  have  you  miss  me.  Our  chief  orders  by 
cable,  and  he  expects  his  orders  to  be  obeyed 
almost  in  the  same  manner.  I  shall  have  to  sail  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow !" 

"  So  the  order  says.  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better 
let  the  folks  at  home  know  it,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  are  necessary,  and  be  ofi'.  I  shall  be 
around  in  the  morning  to  say  good-by,  but  this  even- 
ing I  shall  have  to  devote  to  the  oflice.  There  will 
be  a  thousand  and  one  things  to  attend  to.  If  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  on  the  other  side,  com- 
mand me.  To  be  executing  your  orders,  though 
three  thousand  miles  away,  will  afford  me  the  great- 
est delight!''  And  so  Rush  talked  on  for  half  an 
hour,  unable  to  tear  himself  away,  though  well 
aware  that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  off. 

The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  house  again. 
Helen  was  taking  her  late  breakfast  when  he  came 
in,  dressed  in  her  prettiest  morning-gown,  and  look- 
ing like  a  bit  out  of  Watteau  as  she  sipped  her  tea 
from  a  Sevres  cup  and  patted  the  head  of  her  pet 
greyhound.  Helen  was  not  one  of  those  young 
women  who  think  it  vulgar  to  eat.  She  had  a 
healthy  appetite,  and  was  fond  of  good  eating;  but 
she  ate  very  daintily,  and  had  a  way  of  fixing  her 
food  before  she  began  eating  that  made  it  particularly 
attractive.    The  presence  of  Rush  did  not  in  the 
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least  interfere  with  her  appetite.  She  was  very  par- 
ticular about  her  teas,  and  she  brewed  him  a  cup  of 
what  Americans  usually  call  "  English  breakfast  tea," 
but  what  Rush  called  nectar.  And  so  over  the 
breakfast-table  they  laughed  and  talked  until  it  was 
time  for  Rush  to  say  good-by.  He  had  been  very 
gay,  nervously  so,  up  to  this  point;  but  now  his 
courage  failed  him,  and  Helen,  too,  showed  signs  of 
low  spirits.  She  told  him  she  was  going  to  miss 
him ;  but  she  had  no  idea  how  much  she  would  miss 
him  when  she  spoke. 

I  must  give  you  something  to  remember  me  by, 
for  if  I  do  not  you  will  forget  me  over  there  among 
those  pretty  English  girls."  And  she  looked  about 
her  for  something  appropriate.  "Ah,  here  is  just 
the  thing,"  she  said,  going  to  her  writing-desk. 
"  Watch-seals  are  coming  into  fashion  again :  here 
is  a  curious  old  one  that  belonged  to  my  grand- 
father; he  sealed  all  his  love-letters  to  my  grand- 
mother with  it.  I  don't  know  whethei  i  ought  to 
give  you  an  heirloom,  but  then  I  feel  as  if  you  were 
one  of  the  family, — a  younger  brother,  or  cousin,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  See:  isn't  it  odd?"  And 
she  handed  the  seal  to  Rush. 

He  examined  the  curious  workman«l^ip,  and  then 
turned  the  seal  to  the  light.  It  was  not  only  old- 
fashioned  ;  it  was  pretty.  The  stone  was  sardonyx, 
and  the  intaglio  represented  a  dove,  flying  with  a 
letter  tied  around  its  neck.  Underneath  was  the 
legend  in  French,  "From  thy  true  lover."  Rush 
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blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  as  he  read  it ;  but 
Helen,  who  had  forgotten  what  the  inscription  was 
until  she  saw  him  blush,  pretended  not  to  notice. 
Taking  the  seal  carelessly  from  his  hand,  she  fastened 
it  on  his  watch-chain. 

"  There,^'  she  said,  "  let  that  be  your  talisman. 
See  that  you  don't  give  it  away,  and  good  luck  will 
attend  you  while  you  wear  it." 

"  You  couldn't  have  given  me  anything  that  would 
please  me  more,"  said  Rush,  recovering  from  his 
embarrassment.  "  For  you  to  care  to  give  me  any 
parting  gift  is  of  itself  flattery  enough ;  but  to  give 
me  a  thing  about  which  there  is  such  a  pretty  family 
sentiment  is  beyond  anything  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  never  part  from  this 
talisman.  I  shall  get  so  fond  of  it  that  my  only  fear 
is  that  T  may  use  it  for  sealing  office-letters.  That 
would  be  horrible,  wouldn't  it  ?  I  should  like," — and 
he  hesitated,--"  I  should  like  to  seal  such  letters  as 
I  may  be  allowed  to  send  to  you  with  it."  And  he 
looked  eagerly  for  her  reply. 

"Indeed  no,"  she  answered  him,  banteringly. 
"What  a  scrape  I  would  find  myself  in  with  my 
French  maid!  Before  two  letters  were  sent,  you 
would  find  pr'  *  ^.graphs  in  the  newspapers  about  it. 
No,  indeed,  my  friend;  no  practical  jokes  at  my 
expense." 

Rush  felt  that  his  time  had  not  come  yet,  so  there 
was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  leave  a  good-by 
message  for  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  was  at  the  Academy 
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of  Music,  harassing  Maxmann,  say  good-by  to  Helen, 
and  take  himself  off. 

"  Well/^  said  he,  rising,  "  the  best  of  friends  must 
part.  I  little  thought  when  I  bade  you  hon  voyage  last 
spring  that  in  a  few  months  I  should  hear  the  same 
words  from  your  lips.  I  shall  be  awfully  homesick, 
there's  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  if  you  will  occasionally 
drop  me  a  line,  if  it's  only  a  business  letter,  I  shall 
be  supremely  happy." 

"  You  know  I  am  a  poor  correspondent,"  answered 
Helen ;  "  but  you  can  relieve  your  homesickness  by 
writing  to  me.  I  love  to  get  letters,  particularly 
Buch  interesting  ones  as  you  will  be  sure  to  write : 
only  don't  seal  them  with  that  seal."  And  she 
laughed  a  merry  laugh.  "  You  must  tell  me  every- 
thing about  your  business,  for  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  your  success,"  she  added,  taking  his 
hand. 

"Whatever  success  I  have  had,  or  am  to  have. 
Miss  Knowlton,  is  due  to  your  encouragement.  The 
kind  words  I  have  had  from  you,  and  the  desire  I 
have  to  make  myself  worthy  of  your  kindness,  are 
an  incentive  that  few  young  men  have  when  they 
begin  the  work  of  their  lives,"  said  Rush,  with  a 
touch  of  sentiment  in  his  voice. 

"  It's  very  amiable  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I  should 
be  very  pleased  to  know  that  any  word  of  mine  had 
been  of  help  or  encouragement  to  you ;  but  I  think 
you  overestimate  the  encouragement  you  have  re- 
ceived from  mc.   Not  that  I  am  not  deeply  interested 
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in  you :  both  Aunt  Rebecca  and  I  liked  you  the  very 
first  day  we  saw  you.  You  are  a  particular  favorite 
of  my  aunt's.  I  won't  say  what  I  think  of  you," 
she  added,  with  a  smile :  "  it  might  make  you  vain.'' 
So  they  said  good-by,  and  in  a  short  time  Rush 
was  on  board  the  steamer  bound  for  Liverpool. 
Archie  Tillinghast  came  down  to  see  him  off,  and 
brought  a  pleasant  message  from  the  Archers, — 
Bessie  and  all.  They  congratulated  him  on  his 
foreign  appointment,  and  hoped  that  it  was  but  the 
stepping-stone  to  better  things  at  home.  And  so 
Rush  sailed  from  New  York.  He  was  a  good  sailor, 
and  enjoyed  every  hour  of  the  voyage.  There  were 
not  many  people  going  over,  but  those  who  were 
proved  to  be  agreeable  travelling-companions.  Rush 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  writing  letters  to 
Helen  that  he  never  intended  to  send,  and  in  sealing 
them  with  the  forbidden  seal.  The  amount  of  com- 
fort he  extracted  from  this  imaginary  correspondence 
was  really  astonishing. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 


Arrived  in  London,  the  first  thing  Rush  did  after 
engaging  lodgings  was  to  call  upon  his  chief.  He 
found  Mr.  Plummett  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind 
and  disposed  to  be  very  friendly.  Rush  learned 
afterwards  that  his  chief's  good  humor  and  accessi- 
bility on  this  occasion  were  a  lucky  accident.  At 
another  time  he  might  have  been  unapproachable, 
but  on  this  particular  afternoon  something  had 
happened  to  put  him  in  a  good  humor,  and  Rush 
got  the  benefit  of  it. 

John  Gaspar  Plummett  was  a  peculiar  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  very  able  father,  and  had  inherited 
a  fortune  and  a  newspaper.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  very  wild,  and  at  forty  he  was  not  tamed  to 
any  great  extent.  His  exuberance  of  spirits  showed 
itself  in  the  conduct  of  his  paper.  He  got  up  the 
wildest  schemes,  and  generally  carried  them  out 
with  success,  thus  making  The  Dawn  the  best-known 
newspaper  in  America,  and  the  best-known  American 
newspaper  in  Europe.  Plummett,  without  being 
handsome,  was  very  distinguished-looking.  He  had 
a  tall,  aristocratic  figure,  and  bore  himself  with  a 
great  deal  of  dignity.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  pass  him  in  the  street  without  turning 
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around  and  saying  to  his  companion,  if  he  happened 
to  have  one,  "  Who  is  that  distinguished-looking 
man  ?"  He  was  very  particular  about  his  dress,  and 
had  a  style  of  his  own  that  his  friends  tried  to 
imitate;  but,  as  few  had  such  a  figure,  the  imita- 
tion was  not  successful.  People  who  knew  Plummett 
slightly  fancied  that  his  wild  schemes  were  without 
method,  and  that  he  was  a  harum-scarum  sort  of 
fellow,  who  did  everything  hit-or-fniss,  and  whose 
business  was  at  loose  ends.  On  the  contrary,  he 
always  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  he  had  a  long 
head  for  business.  Although  he  was  seldom  in  ISTew 
York,  he  watched  his  paper  carefully  and  knew  who 
wrote  every  article  in  it.  He  had  been  looking 
closely  after  Rush  ever  since  he  came  upon  the 
paper,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  work. 
When  he  found  that  his  London  office  was  not 
managed  as  he  thought  it  should  be,  he  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  that  Rush  was  the  man  to  re- 
organize it.  And  he  proved  to  be  right.  In  a 
general  way  he  told  Rush  what  he  would  like  to  see 
done;  but  he  did  not  give  very  minute  instructions, 
as  he  wanted  to  see  what  the  young  man  would  do 
if  left  to  himself.  Having  had  charge  of  the  foreign 
department  in  New  York,  Rush  knew  its  short- 
comings and  had  a  plan  mapped  out  for  its  improve- 
ment. This  he  laid  before  Mr.  Plummett.  It  won 
his  instant  approval. 

Rush  thoroughly  disliked  the  system  of  "  inter- 
viewing,'^ carried  on  as  it  had  been  up  to  this  time ; 
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but  he  saw  opportunities  for  making  it  a  great  feature. 
To  run  after  every  fifth-class  actress  before  she  had 
fairly  landed  in  ISTew  York  and  ask  her  what  she 
thought  of  America  was  disgusting  to  him ;  but  to 
get  a  statesman  to  talk  upon  an  important  subject, 
or  to  get  personal  memoirs  from  distinguished  men 
of  letters,  he  believed  was  not  only  interesting,  but 
a  legitimate  branch  of  journalism.  His  brightness 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  made  him  a  great  many 
friends  among  the  public  men  of  England,  and  he 
succeeded  in  getting  some  important  interviews  out 
of  them.  In  the  matter  of  foreign  news  he  kept 
Tlie  Dawn  hours  ahead  of  any  other  New  York 
paper,  and  everybody  interested  in  newspaper  work 
said  that  Rush  Hurlstone  was  a  journalist  of  mark. 

For  two  years  Rush  stayed  in  London.  Two  busy 
years  they  were.  In  all  this  time  he  had  not  seen 
Helen,  but  he  had  heard  from  her  occasionally.  She 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  she  missed  him,  but 
she  did  not  tell  him  how  much  she  wished  that  he 
was  back  in  New  York.  If  Rush  had  planned  his 
absence  as  a  ruse^  he  could  not  have  planned  a  more 
successful  one.    The  man  who  invented  the  proverb 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  didn't  know  what  he 
was  talking  about.  "  Out  of  sight,  never  out  of 
mind"  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Helen  had  never 
thought  so  much  of  Rush  as  during  his  absence.  I 
can't  say  that  he  thought  more  of  her,  for  I  do  not 
see  how  that  would  have  been  possible.  Helen's 
life  was  a  busy  one,  too;  but  still  she  missed  Rush 
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almost  as  much  as  thougli  she  had  been  an  idle 
woman.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  taken  out  of  a 
young  woman's  life  and  not  be  missed.  Rush  heard 
occasionally  from  Archie  Tillinghast,  who  some- 
times spoke  of  Helen,  but  more  frequently  of  Bessie 
Archer. 

Bessie  was  getting  to  be  more  like  her  old  self, 
and  Archie  began  to  hope,  as  she  now  had  no  crack- 
brained  agitators  on  her  visiting-list.  She  had  tried 
wood-carving  and  amateur  photography  as  a  pas- 
time, and  now  she  was  amusing  herself  by  trying  to 
hatch  chickens  with  a  patent  incubator.  Rush  was 
very  glad  to  hear  this,  for  he  had  feared  that  Bessie, 
in  her  craving  for  something  that  society  could  not 
give  her,  might  fall  again  into  dangerous  company. 
He  did  not  know  her.  The  lesson  she  had  learned 
lasted  her  a  lifetime. 

At  the  end  of  Rush's  two  years  in  London,  Mr. 
Plummett  sent  for  him  to  come  over  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  living  in  great  style.  Rush  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  hurried  on  to  Paris  to  learn  a  piece  of 
important  news.  The  managing  editor  of  The  Dawn 
was  getting  too  old  to  do  his  work  satisfactorily,  so 
Mr.  Plummett  concluded  to  retire  him  on  a  pension 
and  offer  Rush  the  vacant  chair,  with  a  salary  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  This  the  young  editor  was  only 
too  well  pleased  to  accept.  Armed  with  his  chiefs 
orders,  he  returned  to  New  York  by  the  first  steamer. 
iSTone  of  his  friends  knew  of  his  coming.  He  hadn't 
time  to  write,  and  he  thought  it  hardly  worth  while 
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to  cable.  The  trip  home  was  as  uneventful  as  the 
trip  over  had  been,  but  Rush's  sensations  were  im- 
measurably different.  Before  he  had  been  sailing 
away  from  Helen,  now  he  was  sailing  to  her;  and 
when  the  vessel  reached  Quarantine  he  made  a 
rough  calculation  to  see  if  he  would  not  gain  time 
by  swimming  ashore.  He  concluded,  however,  that 
he  would  be  taken  for  a  thief  or  a  lunatic  if  he  gave 
way  to  any  such  impulse,  and  so  remained  quietly 
on  board  until  the  vessel  arrived  at  her  dock.  Again 
he  had  to  restrain  himself,  for  he  wanted  to  drive 
direct  to  Helen's  house  from  the  steamer.  Instead, 
he  drove  to  the  Brevoort,  which  was  his  head-quar- 
ters for  some  time  to  come.  New  York  had  never 
looked  so  attractive  to  him  as  it  did  on  this  October 
morning.  He  saw  plainly  enough  where  it  fell  short 
of  London's  grandeur ;  but  there  was  a  home-like 
look  about  the  place  that  was  very  grateful  to  a  man 
who  had  been  away  for  two  years.  Even  the  stran- 
gers in  the  streets  looked  like  old  friends. 

Rush  had  learned  from  a  daily  paper,  brought  on 
board  the  steamer  by  the  pilot,  that  the  opera  season 
would  not  begin  for  a  fortnight,  so  he  knew  that 
Helen's  time  would  be  comparatively  unemployed. 
He  also  saw  by  the  same  paper  that  "  our  distin- 
guished prima  donna.  Miss  Helen  Knowlton,"  had 
arrived  in  town  from  Saratoga,  and  was  occupying 
"her  charming  little  house  in  West  Twentieth 
Street."  He  first  sent  a  telegram  to  his  mother, 
telling  her  that  he  had  arrived,  and  then  he  set 
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about  unpacking  his  trunks  and  preparing  to  call 
upon  Helen.  He  divested  himself  of  his  travelling- 
clothes,  and,  after  a  refreshing  bath,  arrayed  himself 
in  the  latest  style  of  English  afternoon  dress,  and 
sallied  forth.  Before  he  started  out,  he  looked  at 
himself  in  the  long  mirror  in  his  room,  and  congrat- 
ulated himself  that  he  appeared  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  when  he  left.  The  reason  for  this  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  imposing  Vandyke  beard 
and  moustache  he  had  grown  during  his  absence, 
which  not  only  made  him  look  older,  but  were  ex- 
ceedingly becoming. 

Arrived  in  sight  of  Helen's  house,  Eush  felt  his 
heart  beating  like  a  trip-hammer;  but  it  almost 
stood  still  when  he  got  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
door,  for  there,  slowly  coming  down  the  front  steps, 
was  the  hated  West  Hastings.  Hastings  was  so 
much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  that  he  did  not 
see  Rush.  The  expression  on  his  face  was  one  of 
undisguised  surprise.  He  looked  as  though  it  were 
impossible  for  him  to  believe  what  had  happened; 
but  whether  he  could  not  realize  his  good  fortune  or 
his  bad,  Rush  was  unable  to  decide.  He  made  up 
his  mind,  however,  that  he  would  know  before  he 
left  Helen's  house,  and  end  the  suspense  he  had 
been  living  in  for  the  past  five  years.  He  had  had 
no  such  thought  when  he  left  the  hotel,  but  the  sight 
of  West  Hastings  aroused  all  the  jealousy  in  his 
nature  and  made  him  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  occupying  a  very  uncertain  position.  His  mind 
N      t  25 
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was  now  fixed,  and  he  rang  the  door-bell  with  such  a 
determined  pull  that  the  little  bell  tinkled  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  the  old  man-servant  who  had  been 
so  long  attached  to  Helen's  service  forgot  his  dig- 
nity for  once  and  came  running  to  the  door.  He 
was  as  much  pleased  as  surprised  to  see  Rush,  and 
ushered  him  unannounced  into  the  drawing-room, 
w^here  Helen  was  standing,  apparently  lost  in 
thought,  before  the  wood  fire  that  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  Indeed,  she  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did 
not  hear  Rush  enter  the  room,  and  he  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  gazing  upon  her  in  all  her  lovely  unconscious- 
ness. A  long  sigh  escaped  from  her  lips,  and,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw  Rush  advancing  towards 
her.  A  look  of  terror  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
gave  a  low  cry  of  alarm. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  frightened  you,"  said  Rush, 
taking  her  hand ;  "  but  I  was  so  lost  in  admiration 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  and  break  the  charm." 

When  she  saw  that  it  was  Rush,  and  not  an  ap- 
parition, she  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  shell-like 
ears,  and  said, — 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you  at  that  very  moment,  and 
when  I  looked  up  and  saw  you  standing  there  before 
me,  my  heart  stood  still,  and  I  actually  thought  it 
was  a  spirit,  and  not  real  flesh  and  blood.  But  how 
you  have  changed !  Tou  look  older  by  years  than 
you  did  when  you  went  away." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  for  you  used  to 
torture  me  with  remarks  on  my  youthful  appear- 
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ance,"  said  Rush,  leading  her  to  a  chair  and  taking 
her  vacant  place  on  the  hearth-rug. 

''Did  I?  I  am  grieved  to  know  that  I  was  ever 
so  rude  as  to  make  such  personal  remarks;  but  I 
can  never  say  anything  of  that  sort  again,  for  you 
certainly  look  much  more  than  two  years  older/' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  of  you/'  said  Rush :  "  you  look 
ten  years  younger/' 

"  Don't  tell  me  that :  people  always  begin  telling  a 
woman  how  young  she  looks  when  they  realize  that 
she  is  no  longer  young.  It  is  the  first  sign  that  old  age 
is  creeping  on.  B^t  tell  me  what  this  means :  why 
are  you  at  home?  I  suppose  your  departure  from 
London  must  have  been  sudden,  or  you  would  have 
let  your  friends  know  of  the  treat  in  store  for  them." 

"Now,  please  don't  guy  me.  Miss  Knowlton," 
said  Rush.  "  My  departure  from  the  other  side  was 
sudden  :  I  didn't  know  until  forty-eight  hours  before 
I  sailed  that  I  was  to  come.  The  chief  sent  for  me 
to  meet  him  in  Paris.  There  he  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  become  managing  editor  of  The  Dawn  at 
once :  so  I  hurried  back  to  New  York  by  the  first 
steamer." 

"  Managing  editor  of  The  Dawn  !  You  take  your 
honors  coolly.  That  is  as  fine  a  position  as  a  jour- 
nalist could  have.  I  congratulate  you ;  but  I  am  not 
surprised.  From  the  way  I  heard  people  speak  of 
your  work  in  London,  I  was  prepared  for  anything." 

"People  were  very  kind  to  speak  well  of  my 
work.    K  they  had  only  known  my  incentive,  how- 
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ever,  they  would  have  wondered  why  I  didn't  do 
better.  But  enough  about  me  ;  tell  me  about  your- 
self: that  is  a  much  more  interesting  subject.  You 
looked  sad  as  I  entered,  and  you  breathed  a  deep 
sigh.  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  I  wish  you  would 
make  me  your  confidant;  you  must  know  that  I 
would  not  only  share  any  of  your  troubles,  but  take 
the  burden  of  them  upon  my  own  shoulders  most 
cheerfully.'^ 

A  troubled  expression  passed  over  Helen's  face, 
and  yet  with  it  there  was  a  little  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
as  though  something  amusing  had  happened. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Hastings  leaving  your  door  as  I 
entered.  Had  you  said  anything  to  make  him  very 
happy — or  very  unhappy?  His  face  wore  a  most 
peculiar  expression." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  happy  or  unhappy 
in  his  mind :  the  only  sensation  he  expressed  before 
me  was  one  of  surprise."  And  she  smiled  at  the 
thought. 

"  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  a  question  point- 
blank.  I  have  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Hastings  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  you  this  afternoon.  Am  I 
right  ?"  said  Rush,  as  quietly  as  a  man  could  when 
very  much  excited. 

"  Mr.  Hurlstone,"  said  Helen,  rising,  "  you  forget 
yourself    Your  question  is  impertinent." 

"  No,  it  is  not  impertinent.  No  man  who  loves  a 
woman  as  I  love  you  would  ask  her  an  impertinent 
question.    I  must  be  answered  once  and  for  all. 
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Every  one  says  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
Is  it  true  V 

Rush's  heart  beat  so  hard  and  fast  that  it  almost 
choked  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon 
Helen's,  as  though  he  would  read  every  thought  that 
passed  through  her  brain.  She  hesitated  a  moment 
before  answering  him ;  and  then  she  said,  slowly,  in 
a  low,  soft  voice, — 

"  No,  I  am  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Hastings.  I  have 
never  been  engaged  to  him,  and  I  never  shall  be." 

"  Then,  Helen,"  said  Rush,  taking  her  hand,  "  will 
you  listen  to  me  ?  I  have  loved  you  devotedly  for 
five  years, — ever  since  my  eyes  first  saw  your  beauti- 
ful face.  I  have  had  no  thought  but  of  you  during 
all  these  years.  I  did  not  tell  you  of  my  love,  be- 
cause I  believed  that  you  were  not  to  be  taken  by 
storm, — at  least,  not  by  me,  who  at  that  time  could 
be  nothing  more  to  you  than  a  boyish  acquaintance. 
But  I  lived  every  day  of  my  life  with  the  one  end  in 
view.  You  are  to  me  life,  and  love,  and  everything 
that  there  is  in  the  world.  If  you  will  be  my  wife, 
you  will  have  a  lover  for  a  husband  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  If  you  say  no  to  me,  God  help  me  !  I 
am  not  man  enough  to  bear  such  a  blow  quietly. 
But  you  will  not  say  no,  Helen, — you  cannot  s^ay  no 
to  a  man  who  adores  you,  who  worships  you,  who 
lives  only  for  you.  I  must  know ;  I  cannot  live  any 
longer  in  suspense.  Helen — darling — will  you  be 
my  wife  ?" 

Rush  spoke  every  word  slowly,  and  with  an  inten- 
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sity  that  there  was  no  mistaking.  Helen  stood  pale 
as  death  before  him,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
said, — 

It  cannot  be  !  it  cannot  be 

"My  God,  Helen,  what  do  you  mean?  Do  yoa 
love  another  man 

"  No,  I  love  no  other  man ;  but  it  cannot  be :  you 
would  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before  you  were 
thirty.  Don^t  you  know  I  am  five  years  older  than 
you  ?  I  would  be  an  old  woman  while  you  were  a 
young  man." 

"  And  would  you  let  such  a  thing  as  that  wreck 
a  man's  life  ?  I  couldn't  love  a  woman  younger  than 
myself.  A  woman  is  not  interesting  to  me  until 
she  is  thirty,  though  I  began  to  love  you  when  you 
were  twenty-five.  Is  this  question  of  years  the 
only  obstacle  in  my  way,  Helen  ?" 

"  It  is  insurmountable,"  said  Helen,  in  a  whisper, 
turning  her  head  away. 

"  My  darling ! Eush's  strong  arms  were  around 
her,  and  her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder.  The 
long  shadows  lay  across  the  floor  ;  but  Rush  saw  only 
the  glory  of  the  departing  sun  as  its  rays  fell  upon 
the  face  of  her  whom  he  had  won  after  years  of 
patient  waiting. 


THE  END 


